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DR.  ISAAC  WATTS:  DISSEIITHi  PASTOR 


Introduction 

"It  Is  not  enough  for  the  Christian  minister,  that  he  be  Instructed 
In  the  science  of  theology,"  declared  George  Campbell,  "unless  he  has  the 
skill  to  apply  his  knowledge,  to  answer  the  different  purposes  of  the 
pastoral  charge."1 

This  problem  of  understanding  and  communicating  the  truths  of 
religion  has  challenged  preachers  In  all  Christian  history.  One  of  the 
first  to  present  a formal  solution  was  St.  Augustine  (35**-*>30).  His  De 
Doctrlna  Christiana,  setting  a pattern  followed  even  hy  the  ingenious 
Campbell,  treated  first  hew  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  aecond  how 
to  conmmicate  their  truths  effectively.2  From  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present  an  ever-growing  number  of  books  have  been  printed  In  Eng- 
lish treating  this  persistent  problem. 3 All  of  these  have  historical 
Interest;  seem  have  Intrinsic  merit.  Yet  none  was  written  In  a more 
dedicated  spirit,  from  a broader  background,  by  a brighter  genius,  or 
with  a more  practical  design  than  the  homiletlcal  works  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts  (l67fc-17W). 

10eorge  Campbell,  "Lectures  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,”  Campbell  and 
Fenelon  (Boston,  1832),  p.  93. 

2M.  L.  Clarke,  Rhetoric  at  Rome  (London,  1953),  pp.  1U8-15A. 

blurry  Cap lan  and  Henry  H.  King,  "Pulpit  Eloquence:  A List  of 
Doctrinal  and  Historical  Studies  In  English,"  Speech  Monographs  (Special 
Issue),  XXII  (1955),  Bo.  k. 


either  from  the  positive  arousal  of  a great  religious  awakening  or  from 
the  challenge  to  halt  a spiritual  decline.  In  Watts's  case  It  ns  the 
latter. 

In  seventeenth-century  England  civil  persecution  threatened  the 
life  and  property  of  the  so-called  "dissenters" — those  persons  vbo  did 

only  when  the  Toleration  Act  of  May  24,  1639,  granted  freedom  of  worship 
to  all  who  affirmed  allegiance  to  William  and  Nary,  and  rejecting  basic 
Catholic  doctrine,  subscribed  to  the  doctrinal  portions  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.1*  Bit  tolerance  did  not  develop  spiritual  vigor.  Instead 
spiritual  laxity  increased  In  the  following  half-century.  Challenging 
such  leaders  as  Watts,  therefore,  sas  the  disturbing  realisation  that 
decay  sas  working  greater  harm  to  the  churches  than  had  all  the  former 
perils  of  outward  physical  danger. 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century,  Christianity  sas  threatened  on  all 
sides.  Rationalism  dominated  religious  thought.  Form  replaced  reality. 
Contemporary  Christianity  was  little  more  than  a code  of  morals  supported 
by  religious  sanctions.  The  tide  of  evangelism  was  out.  The  lower 
classes  sere  spiritually  destitute;  the  upper,  licentious.  Coarse  amuse- 
ments, epidemic  drunkenness,  savage  lass,  widespread  illiteracy,  social 
Irresponsibility— these  evil  conditions,  which  characterized  Watts's 
generation,  challenged  him  to  produce  a method  for  preaching  equal  to 


1937),  P.  476. 


of  his  age. 


Today,  Watts's  hcolletlcal  writings  are  virtually  unknown.  While 
osny  recognize  Isaac  watts  as  a hymn  writer  or  poet,  few  know  that  be 
was  a celebrated  dissenter  preacher?  fever  still  that  he  note  Instruc- 
tions for  preaching.  The  generality  of  such  Ignorance  Is,  however,  no 
excuse  for  Its  continuance.  Tbs  fact  should  be  known  that  Watts  did  pro- 


A study  of  Watts's  preaching  theory  has  three  Justifications. 

Reason.  Personally,  it  Is  an  Important  segnant  of  the  thought  of  a as 
of  enduring  renown.  Intrinsically,  It  is  an  Instructive  body  at  doc- 
trine, still  of  value  to  the  preacher  today. 

In  his  Instructions  concerning  preaching.  Watts  discussed  the 
sources,  style,  delivery,  organization,  and  memorization  of  sermons. 


pastoral  ministry.  With  great  earnestness,  he  exhorted  his  fellow  mlnls- 

Alfred  Ernest  Garvie  has  defined  preaching  as  "divine  truth 
through  human  personality  for  eternal  life. Because  of  the  Inescap- 
able personal  factor  In  all  preaching,  an  evaluation  of  Watts's  preach- 
ing theory  calls  for  seme  knowledge  of  the  man  himself,  of  the  forces 

^Alfred  Ernest  Garvie,  The 


p.  9- 


Christian  Preacher  (New  York,  1961), 


he  himself  actually  preached.  These  form  the  living  back- 


ground against  which  he  wove  his  theory  of  effective  evangelical 


In  old  Southampton,  England,  back  from  French  Street,  stood  the 
plain  but  substantial  bouse  where  Isaac  Watts  was  bom  on  July  17,  l67h.® 
The  little  known  of  his  heredity  indicates  people  of  virtue  and  religion. 

porarles"  for  his  "acquaintance  with  mathematics,  painting,  music,  and 
poesy,  etc.  ...  wan  ernmander  of  a ship  of  var  in  1656,  and  by  blowing 
up  of  the  ship  in  the  Dutch  war  . . . was  drowned  in  his  youth. Dearly 
forty  years  later,  Thomas'  wife,  "groaning  and  panting  on  the  bed,  with 
ghastly  air,  and  languished  head,"  died  on  July  13,  M>93»  after  eighty 
years  of 


Virtue  that  lives  conceal'd 


,'d  below, 
ined.8 


because  of  persecution  as  aigimota,  was  "an  affluent  and  distinguished 


'Taken  from  a footnote  to  a poem  written  in  1693  by  Isaac  Watts, 
The  Works  of  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.  (6  vols.;  London, 
lblO),  IV,  494.  All  further  quotations  from  Watts,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  are  taken  from  this  edition,  hereafter  cited  aa  Watts,  Works. 
Citations  give  title  of  work,  internal  title  if  needed,  and  volnme_and— 
page  number. 


8ttid. 


citizen  of  Southampton."^  Watts fe  father,  for  whom  he  was  named  as  first- 
horn  son,  is  variously  reported  to  have  been  a clothier,  teacher,  or 
both.  There  is,  however,  complete  agreement  that  for  forty  years  he  was 
a faithful  deacon  of  the  Above  Bar  Congregational  Church.10  In  I67U 
and  1683  he  was  Imprisoned  in  St.  Michael's  Prison  because  of  his  faith- 

jail's  entrance  where  his  young  wife,  waiting  to  visit  her  husband. 


Little  other  information  remains  about  the  Watts  family.12  We 
have  only  glimpses  of  lease's  boyhood.  Watts  himself  is  the  source  of 
information  revealing  his  early  language  studies 1 Latin  begun  at  four) 
Creek  at  six)  french  at  eleven)  and  Hebrew  at  thirteen. ^ ®j  demonstrate 
his  poetic  ability  all  his  major  biographers  include  a pious  acrostic 
written  by  the  seven  year-old  Isaac  for  his  mother. 

S o I've  continu'd  ever  since  cy  birth) 

A 1 though  Jehovah  grace  dees  daily  give  me, 

A s sure  this  monster  Satan  will  deceive  me, 

C eras,  therefore.  Lord,  from  Satan's  claws  relieve  me. 


®A.  P.  Davis,  Isaac  Watts,  His  Life  and  Works  (London,  19W3),  p.  1. 
1QIbld. . p.  2. 

11Hood,  Watts,  p.  9. 
laDavis,  Watts,  p.  5. 

«A  manuscript  written  in  Watts b band  vas  discovered  In  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  records  dated  events  which  he  considered  significant 
Is  his  life.  This  valuable  biographical  material  is  divided  Into  two 
columns.  One  is  entitled  "Coincidents";  the  other,  "Memorable  Affairs 
in  My  Life."  The  record  terminates  with  1711.  The  entire  contents  of 

Cited  hereafter  as  Watts,  "Memorable  Affairs,"  In  Hood,  Watts. 


A nd  grace  divine  import, 

T hat  I in  all  things  may  be  fit  to  do  * 

6 ervice  to  thee,  end  sing  thy  praises  too.14 

Watts's  elementary  education,  save  for  the  Important  Influence  of 
his  home,  was  received  In  Edvard  VI  8outhsa®ton  Free -School,  under  Head- 
master Reverend  John  Plnhorne.  Bus  teacher,  "held  In  high  repute  for 
learning,"  vaa  rector  of  All  Saints,  the  parish  in  which  the  nine  tfetts 
children  were  bom  and  reared,  and  Prebendary  of  Leckford  of  Ellng  In 
the  New-Fore at,  Hants.  He  was  a moulding  Influence  on  the  life  of  the 


Southampton  c it liens,  headed  by  a Dr.  John  Speed  and  attracted  by  Isaac's 
character  and  scholarly  promise,  offered  to  send  him  to  Oxford.  But 
knowing  that  the  University  required  conformity,  the  young  lad,  as 
Gibbons  relates,  replied  without  hesitation  that  "he  vaa  determined  to 
make  hla  lot  among  the  Dissenters."1*’ 

It  la  regrettable  that  so  little  la  known  of  the  sixteen  forma- 
tive years  during  which  Watts  wandered  through  the  "lofty  rooms  and 
r entiling  nooks  and  passages"  of  the  family  home  on  French  Street,  or 
played  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  quiet  hack  garden. ^ 


Milner,  The  life.  Timas,  and  Correspondence  ol 


mamas  miner,  me  me , Times,  i 
c Watts.  D.D.  (London,  1834),  p.  So. 


■‘■•'Walter  Wlleon,  The  History  ai 
Churches  (3  vols.j  London,  lttoti),  1,  l 

Thomas  Gibbons,  Mere) Ira  of  tt 
1780),  p.  20. 


.D.  (London, 


Baying  cast  his  lot  with  the  dissenters.  Watts  fe  only  opportunity 
for  further  schooling  was  in  a dissenter  academy.  By  external  standards 
these  schools  oould  only  he  contrasted  with  the  Universities.  They  were 
small  In  student  body,  conducted  on  a domestic  basis,  and  usually  taught 

the  tutor  faced  persecution  or  accepted  the  call  to  a different  church. 

the  "work  of  the  [dissenter]  academies  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  vas  of  great  If  not  e^ial  moment  to  the  cause  of  nonconformity 

The  school  Watts  entered,  called  Hevington  Green  Academy,  had  been 
founded  by  TheopbUus  Gale  about  1666.1®  Three  times  it  migrated  about 
London!  to  Newington  Green,  Clapham,  end  Little  Britain.  In  1690,  the 
year  Watts  enrolled,  the  tutor  vas  the  Reverend  Thomas  Rove.  He  assumed 
Its  leadership  In  1678  at  the  age  of  twenty -one,  serving  both  as  tutor  of 

Beslngball  Street,  lhe  course  he  offered  lasted  four  years. 

Rowe's  ability  attracted  not  only  Watts  but,  at  the  same  period, 
such  students  as  Daniel  Neal,  John  Evans,  Jeremiah  Runt,  Smuel  Say, 

John  Wilson,  Henry  Rowe,  Joslah  Hort,  and  John  Hughes.  Doctrlnally, 

McLachlan,  Rcpi < "h  Education  Under  the  Test  Acts  (Manchester, 
1931),  p.  44.  This  study  presents  not  only  a scholarly  overview  of  the 
work  of  these  academies  but  also  an  Individual  treatment  of  the  most  Im- 
portant ones. 

^Ibld. , pp.  49-52.  See  also  p.  76  for  the  details  of  the  other 
Newington  Green  Academy  founded  by  Charles  Morton  In  1675. 


a Calvinist,  but,  says  Wilson,  be  possessed  "a  noble 


mind,  free  fran  the  shnnklna  of  party,  and  utterly  adverse  to  all  imposl- 


aost  potent  forces  In  shaping  the  thought  of  eighteenth-century 
nonconformity."21 


Information  concerning  tills  period  in  Watts % development  Is  charac- 
teristically meager.  books  he  studied  can  be  known  only  by  Inference.22 


Bernard  Lord  Manning: 

...  Dr.  Watts  possessed  an  enclyclopeadic  sort  of  scholar- 
ship, less  fine  and  nice,  it  might  be,  in  the  classics  than 
the  moat  polished  Oxford  man  of  his  time  might  have,  but 
vastly  wider  In  scope  and  more  liberal  In  tendency.  I do 
not  mean  that  Dr.  Watts  knew  little  Creek  and  Latin.  Ho^ 

Southey  believed  that  as  a result  of  the  rigorous  schedule  Watts 
followed  at  the  Academy  "his  constitution  . . . received  irreparable  ln- 


22Davia,  Watts,  pp.  11-1*. 

^Bernard  Lord  Manning,  The  Hynms  of  Wesley  and  Watts  (London, 
19*2),  pp.  79-80. 

^Robert  Southey,  "The  Life  of  Dr.  Watts,"  In  The  Poetical  Works 
of  Isaac  Watts  and  Henry  Klrke  White  (Boston,  ! 64),  p.  xlll. 


Watts%  funeral  sermon,  declared,  "I  hare  been  credibly  Informed  that 
while  he  resided  In  this  college  of  learning,  his  behaviour  was  not  only 
so  Inoffensive,  that  the  tutor  declared  he  never  gave  him  any  occasion 
of  reproof,  but  so  excngilary  that  he  often  proposed  him  as  a pattern  to 

written  by  Watts  during  the  period,  he  said  they  revealed  "a  degree  of 
knowledge  both  philosophical  end  theological,  such  as  very  few  attain  by 
a much  longer  course  of  study. Moreover,  it  was  while  a student  at 
Bewlngton  Green  that  Watts,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  made  his  open  confes- 
sion of  Christ  and  "was  admitted  Into  Mr.  Rowe's  church."* 2^ 


spent  "in  reading,  meditation,  end  prayers."2®  Gibbons,  who  knew  tfetto 
as  a friend,  related  the  purpose  of  this  spiritual  retreat  to  his  prepara- 

deeper  understanding,  prayer  for  spiritual  development. 

These  years  at  home  were  among  the  most  productive  of  Watts h en- 
tire life.  Here  he  first  undertook  hymn  writing  with  serious  intent. 

25Milner,  Watts,  p.  92. 

2®8emiel  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  ed.  George  Birkbeck 
Hill  (Oxford,  1909),  IH,  307. 

^Watta,  "Memorable  Affairs,"  In  Hood,  Watts,  n.p. 

2801bbons,  Watte,  p.  92. 


perhaps  the  pastor,  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Rooinson— for  the 


story  varies  here— answered  his  criticism  hy  challenging  him  to  produce 
better.  Accepting  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  poetic  muse,  young 
Watts  took  a traditional  melody  and  added  words  of  his  own.  The  follow- 
ing Sunday  the  assembled  Christians  sang  ills  first  great  hymni 

Behold  the  glories  of  the  Laafe 
Amidst  Bis  Father's  throne; 

Prepare  new  honours  for  Bis  Bame, 

And  song  before  unknown. 

let  elders  worship  at  Bis  feet. 

With  vials  full  of  odours  sweet, 

And  harps  of  sweeter  sound. 


Those  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 
And  these  the  hysms  they  raise; 

He  loves  to  hear  our  praise. 

Eternal  Father,  who  shall  look 
Into  Thy  secret  will! 

Who  but  the  Son  shall  take  the  book. 
And  open  every  seal? 

The  Son  deserves  it  well; 

Lo!  in  His  hand  the  sovereign  keys 

How  to  the  laid]  that  once  was  slain. 
Be  endleas  blessings  paid; 
Salvation,  glory,  Joy,  remain 
For  ever  on  Thy  head. 

Bast  set  the  prisoners  free; 

And  we  shall  reign  with  Thee. 


n 


The  worlds  of  nature  and  of  grace 
Are  put  beneath  Thy  power; 

Then  shorten  these  delaying  days. 

And  bring  the  promised  hour.2** 

The  young  poet  vas  encouraged,  even  entreated,  to  produce  another  hym, 
and  another.  The  series  extended  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  until  they 
made  a volume.  Their  publication  was,  however,  long  delayed. 

Lest  any  biographical  sketch  of  Watts  be  Judged  dull  in  the  tell- 
ing, an  inescapable  fact  concerning  the  man  must  be  clarified;  he  was 
always  a scholar.  This  accounts  for  the  outward  uneventfulness  of  his 
biography.  Watts *8  scholarly  life  flowed  tranquilly  through  a troubled 
world.  From  the  corruption  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  to  the  new  order 
established  by  the  Bouse  of  Hanover,  the  turbulence  of  English  revolu- 
tion swirled  past  his  ministry.  During  the  three  score  and  ten  years 
of  his  fragile  life  the  British  finplre  was  born  abroad  and  the  seeds  of 
social  reformation  planted  at  home.  Violence  lurked  on  country  roads, 
and  war  was  the  constant  curse  of  nations , In  spite  of  all.  Watts % per- 
sonal life  was  undisturbed,  untroubled,  uneventful.  Milner  very  cor- 

adventure"  must  be  disappointed  in  Watts,  for  such  a scholarly  life  as 
his  could  only  interest  one  "who  delights  ...  to  trace  the  operations 
of  a mind  devoting  its  energies  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  human  race, 

the  silent  retirement  of  his  closet  designs  of  a purely  spiritual  and 

2%ood,  Watts,  pp.  30-31, 

30Milner,  Watts,  p.  29. 


12 


On  October  1$,  1696,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two#  Watts  left  his 
Ltuol  retreat  In  Southampton  to  enter  the  hcras  of  Sir  John  Hortopp. 

of  Church  Street  In  Stoka-Newington,  was  a fitting  and  impressive  symbol 
of  a family  representative  of  the  highest  nonconformist  leadership  of 
the  time.  Sir  John  Hartopp,  intimate  friend  of  the  revered  Dr.  John 
Oven#  had  thrice  been  elected  to  Parliament  for  Leicestershire#  and 

beth,  daughter  of  Lord  General  Fleetwood.  In  this  family#  as  tutor  to 
Hartopp' a son#  John# Watts  entered  into  a sphere  of  living  frcn  which  he 


It  was  in  this  heme  that  several  important  aspects  of  Watts' s 
life  pattern  were  permanently  established.  Here  he  enjoyed  "intimacy 
with  . . . gentlemen  of  great  abilities  end  extraordinary  piety  . . . 
conversing  with  people  of  real  worth,  and  taking  a large  survey  of  the 

Here  he  learned  to  schedule  his  duties  to  allow  time  for  ad- 
ditional study,  and  to  discipline  his  mind  by  composing  for  young  John 
the  material  later  published  as  his  famous  textbook  on  logic.  At  this 
time#  too#  on  his  twenty-fourth  birthday#  July  17,  1698,  he  preached 


‘ibid.,  p.  111. 


remaining  fifty  years  of  Watts  % life  and  ministry  gravitated 


around  this  distinguished  congregation.  Historically,  the  Mark  lane 
church  resulted  from  a union  of  two  congregations:  that  assert) lad  by 
the  ejected  Joseph  Caryl  from  his  hearers  at  St.  Magnus,  and  that  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  John  Owen.  Shortly  after  Caryl's  death  the  union  was 
consternated  on  June  5,  1673,  under  Oven's  leadership,  with  171  members.^** 1 

names  as  lord  Charles  Fleetwood,  Sir  John  Hartopp,  Colonel  Desborough, 
Colonel  Berry,  lady  Abney,  lady  Vere  Wilkinson,  and  the  eccentric  Mrs. 

At  the  time  of  Watts's  maiden  sermon,  Dr.  Isaac  Chauncy,  the 
scholarly  but  stubborn  and  unpopular  pastor  of  the  church,  needed  an 
assistant.  Shortly  thereafter  Watts  was  chosen.  In  April,  1701,  Dr. 
Chauncy  resigned.  lamsdistely  the  church  turned  to  Watts.  Ait,  as  a 
result  of  "fever  and  weakness"  contracted  in  1696,  hope  of  his  acceptance 
was  abandoned.  Both  the  elderly  William  Bearman  and  the  young  and 
fiery  Thomas  Bradbury  were  called.  Each  refused.  Only  then,  and  after 
ouch  prayer,  did  Watts  accept  the  call  on  March  8,  1702. 

Ten  days  later  he  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the  office  of  pastor. 
The  five  ministers  participating  on  this  occasion  were  Thomas  Rowe, 

33Watts , "Memorable  Affairs,”  in  Hood,  Watts. 


^Wilson, 


I,  253,  273. 


Matthew  Clark, 


Rem,  Watts's  old  teacher,  vho  ms  chosen  to  preach  the  ordination  sermon, 
toot  as  his  text  Jeremiah  3:15,  "And  I will  give  yon  pastors  according  to 
my  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding. 

I he  Influence  of  the  new  pastor  soon  made  Itself  felt.  The  Mark 
lane  congregation,  depleted  by  Dr.  Chauncy's  unpopularity,  so  Increased 
In  else  that  by  mid-sunnier  1704,  larger  quarters  had  to  be  found.  For 
four  years  services  sere  held  in  famous  Pinner's  Ball.  From  there.  In 
1706,  the  congregation  again  moved  to  a newly  constructed  meeting  house 
on  Bury  Street  In  White  Horse- Yard,  Duke's  Place,  St.  Mary  Axe. 37  Con- 
tinued growth  of  the  congregation  and  poor  health  necessitated  the  choice 
of  Samuel  Price  as  assistant  pastor  In  July,  1703*  Sen  yearn  later,  with 
Watts's  full  approval  he  was  named  co-pastor.  Burtlclpatlng  In  the  ordi- 
nation was  a select  group  of  London  pastors.  Including  Nesbitt,  Bragge, 

hood,  watts  and  Price  served  the  Bury  Street  congregation  as  co-pastors 
until  Watts's  death  In  1748. 38 

As  he  became  more  and  more  Immersed  in  his  pastorate,  Watts's  ties 
with  the  Hartopp  home  gradually  loosened.  "By  slow  degrees  he  removed 
from  Newington  to  Mr.  Iho:  Hollis's  In  the  minories. " Paul  Ramsey 
suggests  that  the  eight  years  Watts  spent  with  the  Bullla  family  may 

^Ibld..  I,  134. 

3®Paul  Ramsey,  "Editor's  Introduction,"  In  Jonathon  Edwards, 
Freedom  of  the  Will  (Hew  Haven,  1957),  P-  90. 
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have  increased  his  interest  in  America.  It  was  Hollis  who  "founded  the 
first  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Harvard," 
and,  with  the  advice  of  Watts,  picked  Isaac  Greenwood  as  the  first  oc- 

During  the  early  years  of  his  pastorate  Watts's  first  two  hooka 
appeared,  Horae  Iyrlcae  in  1?06,  and  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  in  1707. 
These  established  his  position  as  poet  and  hym  writer.  In  1707  he  also 

mitted  with  Davis,  "We  do  not  know  very  much  concerning  Watts's  activi- 
ties during  these  years."^* 

One  chain  of  related  events  beginning  in  1712,  however,  so  affected 
the  remainder  of  Watts's  life  that  no  biographer  may  overlook  their  in- 
fluence. In  September  of  that  year  Watts  "was  seized  with  a violent 
fever  which  left  his  nerves  permanently  affected.*  "Amidst  all  the  vi- 
olence of  my  distemper,  and  the  tirescrae  months  of  it  ...  I had  much 
ado,"  says  Watts,  "to  preserve  the  machine  of  animal  nature  in  such  order 
as  regularly  to  exercise  either  the  man  or  the  Christian."  From  the  ex- 

saintliness  to  his  life,  are  revealed  in  his  prayer: 

Jsbus,  great  Advocate,  whose  pitying  eye 

And  powerful  intercession  spread ' at  my  woes 
With  all  my  groans  before  the  Father-God 
Bear  up  my  praises  now;  thy  holy  incense 
Shall  hallow  all  my  sacrifice  of  Joy, 


Davis,  Watts,  p.  29. 
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And  bring  these  accents  grateful  to  his  ear. 

My  heart  and  life,  my  lips  and  every  power 
Snatch'd  from  the  grasp  of  death,  I here  devote 
By  thy  blesa’d  hands  an  offering  to  his  name. 

Amen,  Halleluiah.1*0 

Watts  never  forgot  the  hard  lessons  of  sickness,  fears  later  he 
said,  "When  the  nerves  are  unbraced,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  body 
tottering,  the  soul  partakes  of  the  Infirmities  of  this  poor  fleshly 
engine,”1*1  Seeking  not  escape,  but  rather  "victory  over  the  complaints 
and  groanlnga  of  nature,"  he  believed  that  "diseases  are  the  servants  of 
our  Lord  Christ;  [who]  can  bid  pains  and  anguish  of  body  go  or  come  as 
he  pleases;  nor  can  they  seise  you  without  his  cooslssion,  nor  tarry 
with  you  beyond  his  appointed  moment."**2 

Life-long  Illness  made  such  a doctrine  no  empty  speculation  for 
Watts.  Though  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  partially  perform  his  duties 
In  1716,  Intermittent  attacks  followed.  On  February  21,  1721,  in 

complete  incapacity.  In  1729,  sickness  prevented  him  from  delivering 
the  charge  to  the  candidate  at  John  Oakes's  ordination.  By  1736,  re- 
current Illness  had  left  Watts  with  "attenuated  frame”  and "tremulous 
band."  In  1739,  he  was  "ill,  depressed,  and  suffering  from  extreme 
J»3 

physical  debility.  Four  years  later  be  suffered  a paralytic  disorder, 
l,0Watts,  "Hymn  of  Praise  for  Recovery,"  in  "Reliquiae  Juveniles,” 

Works.  IV,  571. 

4lWatt8,  "Holy  Fortitude  or  Remedies  Against  Fear,"  In  "Sermons 
on  Various  Subjects,  Divine  and  Moral,"  in  Works,  I,  331*. 

42Ibld.,  I,  3*3. 

3Milner,  Watts,  p.  525. 


ineffectiv 


"nervous  paroxysms  which  were  severe  end  distressing,  but  short  in  their 
duration  and  infrequent  in  occurrence."  In  spite  of  his  faith,  his  in- 
firmities resulted  in  "extreme  hypochondrlaclsm."111*  Strangely  enough, 
all  the  disorders  of  disease  appeared  to  leave  his  frail  body  during 
his  latter  years.  He  suffered  only  the  gradual  dissolution  of  age. 

In  contrast  with  this  dark  shadow  of  life-long  illness,  Watts's 
great  sickness  in  1712  resulted  in  the  greatest  blessing  of  his  life— 
his  entrance  into  the  Abney  household,  where  he  came  to  be  nursed  back 
to  health.  Like  Hartopp,  Sir  Thomas  Abney  was  a dissenter  aristocrat, 
a member  of  the  congregation  of  John  Howe.  At  various  times  he  had 
served  as  alderman,  sheriff,  and  lord  mayor  of  London.  Knighted  for 
services  to  King  William,  he  vas  director  of  "the  Bank’  and  president  of 
St.  Thomas'  Hospital.  In  I700  he  married  Mary  Gunston,  a member  of 
Watts's  Bury  Street  church,  and  slater  of  Thomas  Gunston,  with  whom 
Watts  had  struck  up  a close  friendship  during  the  time  he  was  tutor  to 
young  John  Hartopp. 

Into  this  household  Watts  entered  as  s sick  man  invited  to  stay 
for  a week.  Perhaps  sympathy  for  his  illness,  perhaps  admiration  for 
his  saintliness,  perhaps  the  memory  of  his  warm  friendship  with  Themes 
Gunston,  perhaps  reasons  lost  with  time,  kept  him  sheltered  there  as  an 


death  thirty-six  years  later. 


Watts  testified,  "I 


and  kindness.”*1'’ 


Because  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  all  concerned.  Gibbons 


friendship  between 


Here  he  dwelt  in  a family,  which  for  piety,  order,  harmony, 
and  every  virtue,  was  an  house  of  God.  Here  he  had  the 


privilege  of  a country  recess,  the 
ing  lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  a 


fragrant  bower. 


!,  to  sooth 


his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health;  to  yield  him, 
whenever  he  chose  them,  most  grateful  intervals  from  his 
laborious  studies,  and  enable  him  to  return  to  them  with  re- 
doubled vigour  and  delight.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  happy 
event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view,  have  feebly,  it  may  be 
painfully,  dragged  on  through  many  m>re  years  of  languor, 
and  inability  for  publick  service,  and  even  more  profitable 
study,  or  perhaps  might  have  sunk  into  his  grave  under  the 
overwhelming  load  of  infirmities  in  the  midst  of  his  days; 
and  thus  the  church  and  the  world  would  have  been  deprived 
of  those  many  excellent  sermons  and  works,  which  be  drew  up 

a few  years  after  his  caning  hither  Sir  Thomas  Abney  dies; 
but  his  amiable  consort  survives,  end  shows  the  Doctor  the 
same  respect  and  friendship  as  before,  and  most  happily  for 
him  and  great  numbers  besides;  for,  as  her  riches  were  great, 
her  generosity  and  munificence  were  in  full  proportion;  her 
thread  of  life  was  drawn  out  to  a great  age.  c/on  hev-nd  that 

kindness,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  the  present  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
Abney,  who  in  a like  degree  esteemed  and  honored  him,  enjoyed 
all  the  benefits  and  felicities  he  experienced  at  his  first 

finished,  end  like  a shock  of  corn  in  its  season,  he  as- 
c ended  into  the  regions  of  perfect  and  ismortal  life  and  Joy.*6 

description  of  the  environment  in  which  he  lived  becomes  Important. 


**  •’Davie,  Watts,  p.  35. 
^Gibbons,  Watts,  pp.  113-llk. 


The  Abneys  owned 


was  no  less  than  a palace j and  was  situated  a mile  from  Chestnut  In 
scenic  Hertfordshire Memories  hung  heavy  about  the  place.  Here 
Qieen  Elizabeth  bad  rested,  and  James  1 witnessed  masques  written  by 
Ben  Johnson.  In  nearby  Chestnut  the  gentler  Cromwell,  Richard,  died 
in  the  year  of  Watts's  great  sickness.  On  the  tombs  In  the  Chestnut 
churchyard  were  epitaphs  composed  by  Watts  for  deceased  friends.  Here 

excite  the  memory,  or  stir  or  sooth  and  lull  the  imagination ."  Evi- 
dently, It  was  here  that  the  earlier  years  of  Watts's  stay  with  the 
Abney  family  were  spent. 

The  dearest  heme  to  Watts,  however,  was  the  Abney  mansion  In 
rural  Stoke -Newington , It  was  peaceful,  and  productive  of  security  and 
study.  Such  serenity  vas  important  to  Watts.  The  little  rural  village 
of  no  more  than  a hundred  homes  was  surrounded  by  woodlands.  The  lanea, 
the  old  bridge,  the  river  flowing  to  the  Thames  and  out  to  sea,  the 
garden,  and  the  lanes  of  yew  trees  quieted  his  frayed  nervea.  Here, 
too,  were  rich  and  tender  memorles—memorles  both  of  his  own  school 
days  and  bin  tutoring  of  young  John  Hartopp.  Here  he  bed  walked  and 
talked  with  Thomas  Cunston  In  the  closest  friendship  of  hla  life. 

Even  without  ouch  memories,  however,  the  Abney  mansion  was  a 
source  of  security  and  beauty.  From  Church  Street  the  property  vas 

^Bee  Herbert  W.  Tompkins,  Hlgtavaya  and  Bywava  In  Hertfordshire 
(London,  1926),  pp.  1-2. 


entered  by  Iron  gates  that  swung  back  to  admit  the  carriage  to  a cir- 
cular drive.  From  this  point  the  house,  which  stood  considerably  farther 
back  than  the  neighboring  Fleetwood  House,  presented  an  Imposing  sight, 
Tiie  great  red  brick  dwelling  with  stone  quoins,  rose,  softened  here  and 
there  with  Ivy,  square,  substantial,  and  secure.  The  expansive  flat 
roof  was  broken  by  five  friendly  cupolas  In  front,  and  the  promise  of 
warmth  from  six  tall  chimneys.  Just  beyond  the  roof  line  was  a vide 
balustrade,  and  in  the  very  center  a large  turret  surrounded  by  glass 
windows.  Beyond  the  house  and  the  well-kept  garden,  stretched  the  pork 

Where  the  carriage  stopped  wide  steps  awaited  the  visitor,  and 
a great  gracious  arched  door  opened  on  a spacious  entrance  hall.  The 
first  door  to  the  right  led  to  a small  library  used  by  Watts  as  a study. 
Just  opposite  was  a small  parlor.  Lady  Abney's  sitting-room;  and  to  the 
side,  a "painted"  parlour,  the  panels  of  which  were  filled  with  land- 
scapes and  figures  from  Ovid.  There,  too,  were  painted  the  four  charac- 
ters of  Youth,  Age,  Mirth,  and  Grief  done  by  Watts  himself.  Farther 
down  the  hall  stately  stairs  led  to  the  bedrooms  above,  and  premised  a 
way  to  the  expansive  view  and  quiet  seclusion  of  the  turret  so  often 
used  by  Watts  as  a retreat  for  meditation  and  writing. 

Watts's  study  was  a room  of  particular  character.  At  its  entrance 


Within,  the  paneled  vails,  save  where  they  were  covered  with  rovs  of 

portraits  of  eminent  persons  he  knew  or  admired.  In  the  center  of  the 
far  vail  was  a large  Elizabethan  fireplace,  where  burned  a fire  of 
gloving  coals.  On  the  panels  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace  were  quo- 
tations from  Horace.  On  the  one  side,  "Locus  est  plurlbua  umbrls";  on  the 

roam  vas  a small  round  table.  Beside  It  stood  a footstool  on  which  lay 
an  open  book,  and  close  by  Watts's  cane  end  hat.  On  the  table  were  a 
vase  of  flowers,  a telescope,  the  Bible,  and,  of  course,  writing  materi- 
als. And  seated  there  In  a black  silk  coat  and  vhite  wig  vas  the 
49 

stooped  fragile  figure  of  Isaac  Watts. 

The  events  which  transpired  In  the  Abney  household  are  no  longer 

writings  of  Watts  himself.  Certainly,  within  the  limits  of  our  Interest, 
It  Is  enough  to  repeat  with  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  “The  history  of  [Watts' si 


^Gibbons,  Watts,  pp.  162-163. 
*‘9Bood,  Watts,  pp.  32,  32;  230-236. 


life,  from  the  time  of  hie  entering  the  Abney  house,  is  merely  a history 
of  his  works. It  is  In  his  writings  rather  than  In  deeds  that  his 


life  centered. 


Watts's  Writings 


It  was  Watts's  wish  that  he  should  he  remembered  for  his  books. 

Jeremy  Belknap  writes i 

It  was  his  choice  that  his  character  appear  from  his 
printed  works,  end  not  from  any  private  papers.  His  friends, 
to  whom  he  coomitted  the  care  of  publishing  his  books,  were 
expressly  prohibited  from  making  a collection  of  his  letters, 
which  might  easily  have  been  done  soon  after  his  death.  Hie 
material,  from  which  an  account  of  his  life  can  be  composed 
are  therefore  few;  they  exhibit  a vigorous  mind  and  weak 
body;  a character  amiable  and  worthy  of  imitation. 51 

He  was  always  fundamentally  a writer.  In  boyhood  he  wrote  childish 


and  published  poems,  hymns,  sermons,  essays,  and  textbooks;  In  old  age 
he  continued  to  write  and  to  revise  his  earlier  writings.  Almost  every- 
thing he  wrote,  he  published.  To  him  writing  was  an  extension  of  his 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Watts's  first  book,  Horae  iyrlcae 
(1706)  established  his  reputation  as  a poet.  The  excellence  of  these 


Bwllsh  Poetry,  but,  before  that,  wide  popular  acclaim.  A modern  scholar. 


, unaracser,  ana  writings  o: 

e (Boston,  1793),  pp.  5^6. 
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V.  de  Sola  Pinto,  has  credited  Watts  with  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  adventure  in  an  age  stifling  for  Imaginative  literature. 
Says  Pinto,  Watts  "rediscovered  things  that  English  poets  [had]  for- 
gotten for  a long  time,  the  magic  of  innocence  and  tenderness,  the 


paradox  it  la  "mare  truly  alive  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  than  it 
was  in  the  year  it  was  written."*^ 

Watts,  on  the  other  hand,  was  strongly  critical  of  his  own  poetry. 
Asserting  that  "poesy  is  not  the  business  of  ny  life,  but  rather  a form 
of  relaxation,"  he  admitted  that  "many  a needs  the  file  to  polish 

cllnatlon  nor  leisure  to  correct."****  His  purpose,  he  said,  was  to  re- 
turn poetry  to  its  original  service  in  "its  proper  station  in  the  temple 


52V.  de  Sola  Pinto,  “Isaac  Watts  and 
on,  1935),  pX" 


^Watts,  "Horae  Iyricae,”  Works.  IV,  417. 
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The  publication  of  Watts's  second  book.  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs 
(1707),  required  more  than  public  demand.  The  Preface  to  this  work  sug- 
gests that  his  reason  for  printing  it  vas  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 

societies,  and  of  private  persons.  Moreover,  this  vas  exactly  the 

And  Watts's  hymns  did  revolutionize  psalmody  among  the  churches. 
Only  recently  Louis  P.  Benson  declared,  'Hiatts  made  the  model  for  Sig- 
lish  hymns  Just  as  Ambrose  did  for  Iatin.  Pinto,  likewise  claims 
that  "it  vas  Watts's  conception  of  the  hymn  that  became  the  standard  of 
English  hymnody. While  Watts  saw  need  for  improvement  in  all  avenues 
of  religious  instruction,  he  declared  that  "of  all  our  religious  solem- 
nities, psalmody  is  the  most  unhappily  managed. " Being  convinced  "that 
one  great  occasion  of  this  evil  arises  from  the  matter  and  words  to 
which  we  confine  our  songs, ” he  wrote  his  hymns  to  correct  this  defect. ^ 
Watts's  third  major  publication,  entitled  A Guide  to  Prayer,  ap- 
peared in  1715.  A few  years  earlier,  while  in  good  health.  Watts  had 
formed  a "private  society  of  younger  men,  who  were  desirous  to  learn  to 


55watts,  "Horse  lyrlcae, " Works.  XV,  4l7. 

^Oeorge  Border,  Memoirs  of  the  Bey.  Isaac  Watts.  P.D.  (6  vols.; 
London,  1810),  1111-lv. 


57iouis  1 

1956),  p.  lib. 
58Pinto, 
59Watts, 


P.  95- 


To  teach  then  how  to  pray  he  sought  a textbook!  later  admitting. 


"Had  I found  any  treatise  that  had  answered  my  design,  1 had  never  given 
myself  the  trouble  of  writing  this."®1  When,  however,  he  found  no  ade- 
quate text,  be  prepared  his  own  material  for  use  in  such  classes.  In 
his  preface  to  the  book  he  excused  its  lack  of  polish  and  justified  Its 

public  service.®2 

Fran  these  first  three  books— Horae  torlcac.  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  and  A Guide  to  Prayer — a pattern  of  reasons  for  all  Watts's  writ- 
ings may  be  formulated.  They  are!  (l)  the  useful  esrployment  of  leisure; 
(a)  the  creation  of  a supply  where  a need  existed;  and  (3)  the  substitu- 
tion of  published  materials  for  personal  preaching  made  la$osslble  by 
sickness.  These  three  purposes,  linked  with  great  natural  genius  and 

variety  of  Watts's  writings. 

It  was  the  first  purpose— the  useful  employment  of  leisure— which, 

oagr  and  geography. 

It  was  chiefly  In  the  younger  pert  of  my  life,  Indeed, 
that  these  studies  were  ny  entertainment;  and  being  de- 
sired, both  at  that  time,  aa  well  as  since,  upon  same 

found  no  treatise  on  those  subjects  written  In  so  very 

®°Watts,  "A  Guide  to  Prayer,”  Works,  in,  109. 

^Ibld.,  pp.  109-110. 

6aWtttts,  "A  Caveat  Against  Infidelity,"  Works.  IV,  107-110. 
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plain  and  comprehensive  a manner  as  to  answer  ray  wishes: 
Upon  this  account  I drew  up  the  following  papers,  and  set 
everything  In  that  light  In  which  it  appeared  most  obvious 
and  easy  to  me.62 


An  Instance  of  his  desire  to  furnish  a supply  where  a need  existed  is 
found  in  the  Preface  to  his  work  on  reading: 

For  when  I had  surveyed  grammars,  and  spelling-books,  for 
this  service,  I found  none  of  them  perfectly  answered  my 
design,  that  is,  to  lead  Kngllnh  readers  Into  an  easy  ac- 
quaintance with  their  mother -tongue,  without  constraining 

though  I did  not  set  myself  at  first  to  write  these  direc- 
tions for  the  public,  yet,  since  they  are  written,  surely 
I may  offer  them  to  the  world  without  offence. °3 

And  no  clearer,  or  more  sadly  courageous  example  of  the  last  principle — 
to  substitute  books  for  a personal  ministry  made  Impossible  by  Illness- 
may  be  found  than  Watts's  own  words  to  his  congregation  at  Bury  Street: 

As  fast  as  my  health  increases,  you  may  assure  yourselves 
It  Is  devoted  to  your  edification.  It  often  grieves  me  to 
think  how  poor,  feeble,  and  abort  are  my  present  labours 
among  you;  and  yet  what  days  of  faintness  I generally  feel 
after  every  such  attempt:  So  that  I am  continually  prevented 
in  my  design  of  successive  visits  to  you,  by  the  want  of  ac- 
tive spirits  while  I tarry  in  the  city;  and  If  I attempt  to 
stay  but  a week  or  ten  days  there,  I find  a sensible  return  of 
weakness;  so  that  I am  constrained  to  retire  to  the  country 
air,  In  order  to  recruit  and  maintain  this  little  capacity  of 

I bless  (Sod  heartily,  and  you  are  ay  witnesses,  that  In  my 
better  seasons  of  health  heretofore,  and  In  the  Intervals  of 
ay  studies,  I was  not  a stranger  of  your  private  families,  nor 

What  shall  I do  now  to  make  up  these  defects!  What  can  1 do 
more  pleasing  and  profitable  to  you,  than  to  seize  the  advan- 
tages of  vv  retirement,  to  review  some  of  those  discourses 
which  have  assisted  your  faith  and  joy  In  my  former  ministry. 


^Watts,  "The  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  Hale  Easy," 
Works,  V,  410-411. 

^ ■'Watts,  “Art  of  Reading  and  Writing  togllah,”  Works.  IV,  679. 
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and  to  put  them  Into  your  hands!  Tius  something  of  me 
shall  abide  with  you  In  your  several  houses,  while  I ms 
so  Incapable  of  much  public  labour,  and  of  personal  visits. 
This,  my  friends.  Is  the  true  design  of  sending  this  volume 


Because  of  their 
theory,  several  other  of  Watts' 


in  exposition  of  his  preaching 


it  of  the  Mind  (17kl).  Though  widely  separated  In  time,  tl 


and  prudence  that  any  man  exerts  in  his  comnon  concerns  of  life,  without 

advancement,  and  a further  assistance  of  our  rational  powers."^  He 
divided  logic  into  four  principal  operations:  perception,  Judgment, 
argumentation,  and  disposition.  Condemning  scholastic  logic  as  "that 
noisy  thing  that  deals  all  In  dispute  and  wrangling,"  he  sought  to 
present  a way  of  right  reasoning  practical  both  for  secular  and  religious 


The  influence  of  Watts's  Loglck  may  be  Inferred  from  Its  exclusive 
use  In  dissenter  Academies  and  its  long  use  In  the  Universities.®*  James 
Burgh,  the  eighteenth-century  elocutionist.  In  suggesting  a proper  course 


“Siatts, "Sermons,"  Works.  1,  lxxxlll-lxxxiv. 

65Watts,  "loglck,"  Works.  V, 

^Lachlan,  Bwllsh  Biuoatlon  Under  the  Teat  Acts,  p.306.  See 
also  Job  Orton,  “The  Life  of  the  Author."  m Hiillip  Doddridge,  The 
family  Expositor  (a  vols.;  Bungay,  1818J,  IV,  xxl. 


of  study,  stated,  "For  the  purpose  of  putting  young  persons  in  the 


way  of  reasoning  Justly,  Dr.  Watts's  Inglcfc  may  with  success  he  read 
and  consented  on  to  them."*’1  Some  fifty  years  later  Richard  Whately 
praised  Watts  for  "perceiving  the  inadequacy  of  the  syllogistic  theory 
to  the  vast  purposes  to  which  others  had  attempted  to  apply  it."  Be 


Pie  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  long  In  the  writing  and  drawn  slowly 
from  meditation  and  experience,  was  "made  up  of  a variety  of  remarks 

Originally  Intended  for  one  volume,  it  gradually  grew  to  two.  "Pie  first," 
as  Watts  says,  "lays  down  remarks  and  rules  how  we  may  attain  knowledge 
ourselves,  and  the  second,  how  we  may  best  ccenunicate  it  to  others.*^0 


Inquiring  Into  the  Sense  and  Meaning  of  any  Writer  or  Speaker,  and  es- 


pecially the  Sense  of  the  Sacred  Writing,"  and  "Of  Instruction  by  Preach- 
ing." Dr.  Johnson  traced  many  of  the  principles  advanced  In  the  work  to 


^James  Burgh,  Pie  Dignity  of  Human  Mature  (Hew  York,  1812),  p.  162. 
“^Richard  Whately,  Elements  of  logic  (Hew  York,  I852),  p.  38. 
^Watta,  "Pie  laqaroveoent  of  the  Mind,”  Works.  V,  182. 

7°biM..  p.  183. 


John  Locke,  but  added  that  "they 


os  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a work  In  the  highest  degree  useful 
and  pleasing."71  Johnson's  evaluation  of  thlsi  "Whoever  has  the  care 

work  Is  not  recommended,"72  Davis  oral  sea  the  work  for  asking  "reason 


practical  by  transforming  It  Into  a working  Instrument."  "In  the  Logic." 
he  says,  "Watts  made  reason  understandable;  In  the  Improvement  he  made 
It  usable."  Davie  concludes  that  "many  sections  could  still  be  used  to 
advantage  by  modern  students."7^ 

Of  special  Importance  in  a study  of  Watts's  preaching  theory  is 

Christians,  and.  Particularly  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  a Serious 

Address  to  Ministers  and  People,  in  Seme  Occasional  Discourses  (1731). 
Tills  work  not  only  exemplifies  the  Intense  fervor  of  his  Christian  life 
and  ministry,  but  epitomises  his  theory  of  effective  sermon  building 
and  delivery.  Thus  it  affords  a frame  work  about  which  his  scattered 

studies  of  Watts's  writings  have  neglected  this  aspect  of  the  Hustle  At- 

to  a criticism  Strickland  Gough  directed  against  dissent.”^*  llo  other 
single  work  by  Watts,  however.  Is  more  Important  in  the  exposition  of  his 


homiletics. 


71 Johnson,  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  III,  308. 
72 Ibid. 

7%avls,  Watts,  pp.  88-89. 

7**Ibld.  ■ p.  40. 
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Many  other  books  by  Watts  could  be  mentioned  as  containing  rich 
nuggets  of  preaching  theory.  Among  these,  five,  whose  scattered  homi- 
leticel  references  will  be  analyzed  later  in  this  study,  demand  parti- 

improved;  or,  a Brief  and  Comprehensive  Scheme  of  the  Natural  Affections 

of  Mankind,  and  an  Account  of  Their  Hanes,  nature.  Appearance,  Effects. 

and  Different  Uses  in  Human  Life;  to  Which  are  Subjoined  Moral  and  Divine 

Buies  for  the  Regulation  of  Government  of  Them  (1729);  Essay  on  the  free- 
dom of  Will  in  God  and  in  Creatures,  and  on  Various  Subjects  Connected 
Therewith!  viz,  the  Ideas  of  Liberty  and  necessity;  the  Causes  of  the 

Determination  of  the  Will;  the  Use  of  the  Understanding  to  Plrect,  Hot 
to  Determine  it;  the  Liberty  of  Cod  as  a Creator,  a Governor,  and  a 

Benefactor;  the  Doctrine  of  Fatality;  the  Smlng  of  Moral  Good  and  Bril; 
the  Difference  between  Moral  and  Positive  laws;  the  Sin  and  fall  of  Man, 
and  the  free  Grace  of  God;  the  Rewardahleness  of  Faith  in  the  Gospel,  and 
the  Criminal  Mature  of  Infidelity  (1732). 

Among  his  essays  Watts  published  In  1733,  "A  Brief  Scheme  of  Cki- 
tology,"  offering  a philosophical  basis  for  his  concept  of  method,  a 
controlling  principle  in  his  doctrine  of  sermon  composition.  Then  in 
1734,  he  published  Bellaulte  Juvenilis  which,  with  a similar  posthumous 
publication,  presented  Miscellaneous  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse,  on 
natural.  Moral,  and  Divine  Subjects.  Herein  were  anecdotes  and  personal 
meditations  by  which  valuable  facets  of  his  preaching  theory  were 
preserved. 
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sons  of  there  contain  references  to  his  preaching  theory. There  In- 
clude textbooks  on  reading,  geography,  and  astronosy;  essays  on  politics, 

tlons.  Samuel  Johnson  vas  no  more  than  fair  when  he  declared: 


Few  Ben  hare  left  behind  such  purity  of  character  or 
such  monuBsnts  of  laborious  piety.  [Watts]  has  provided 
instruction  for  all  ages,  from  those  who  are  lisping  their 

and  Locke;  he  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual 
nature  unexamlned;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning. 

His  character,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity end  diversity  of  bis  attainments,  rather  than 
from  any  single  performance;  for  It  would  not  be  safe  to 

of  literary  dignity:  yet  perhaps  there  was  nothing  In  which 
he  would  not  have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided  his  powers 
to  different  pursuits. 7° 

In  Ms  published  works  vas  the  real  fruit  of  Watts's  mind  and  the 
standard  by  which  he  wished  his  life  to  be  judged.  And  here  also,  com- 
plete, though  never  collected  into  a separate  treatise.  Is  a theory  of 
effective  preaching  by  "the  most  notable  dissenting  minister  of  the 
age. “77  Here  Is  Watts's  contribution  to  the  pastor's  quest  for  "skill 
to  apply  his  knowledge,  to  answer  the  different  purposes  of  the  pastoral 


7^See  Bibliography  for  a complete  list  of  all  Watts's  writings. 
I^SameX  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  English  foots.  Ill,  307-310. 

"^L.  Tyerman,  The  Life  of  Rev,  George  Whitfield  (2  vols.;  I,  70. 
London,  I89O). 


characteristic— the  tendency  to  eulogise.  It  began  with  Thomas  Gib- 
bons writing: 


He  was  pious  without  ostentation;  devout  without  enthusi- 
asm; humble  without  disguise;  patient  without  fainting  or 
complaint;  faithful  without  moroslty;  firm  without  rigour; 
zealous  without  fury;  and  studious  without  gloom  or  stiff- 
ness. With  equal  truth,  and  in  the  same  manner  of  descrip- 
tion I might  add  that  ho  was  pleasant  without  levity;  mild 
without  meanness;  learned  without  pride;  polite  without 
dissimulation;  bountiful  without  vanity  or  imprudence;  and 
pure  ang  temperate  without  the  least  shadow  of  contrary 

Such  praise  on  the  pert  of  Gibbons  is  understandable,  for  he  and  Watts 
were  respected  friends  and  fellow-pastors.  Samuel  Johnson's  biographi- 
cal sketch,  based  upon  information  received  through  his  own  friendship 
with  Gibbons,  naturally  follows  the  same  pattern.  But  why  the  tendency 
to  eulogize  in  the  accounts  written  by  Milner,  Hood,  Southey,  and  Belknap 1 
Why  does  the  recent  biography  by  A.  P.  Davis  begin  with  great  objectivity 
but  end,  like  all  others,  in  virtual  eulogy!  At  the  first  Davis  asserts, 
"My  ultimate  purpose  has  been  to  present  Watts  as  a typical  and  signifi- 
cant minor  transitional  figure  whose  works  transmitted  to  the  eighteenth 
century  the  evangelical  tendencies  inherent  in  seventeenth-century 
Puritanism."^®  At  the  end,  however,  he  finds  only  two  criticisms  of 
Watts:  occasional  "waspishness"  due  to  ill  health,  and  over-humility. 

On  the  positive  side,  he  accepts  Watts  as  “the 

780ibbona,  Watte,  p.  32k. 
f^Jsvia,  "Preface,"  Watts,  p.  xl. 


perfect  pattern  of 
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minister  of  Cod”  to  the  dissenters;  as  exemplifying  "a  spirit  of 
Christianity  that  was  far  too  rare  among  the  eighteenth-century  sects”; 
an  characterized  by  "a  healthy  Intellectual  curiosity,  a generous 
charitable  disposition,  a cheerful  attractive  friendliness,  and  even 
good  business  ability”;  as  possessing  "an  excellent  memory,  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  inexhaustible  energy”;  as  being  "a  facile 
writer,  a quick  thinker,  a shrewd  observer,  and  an  apt  learner,”®0 
Bis  final  statement  is  this; 


X conclude  this  review  of  Watts's  character  feeling  that 


Actually,  Davis  speaks  only  fact  when  he  asserts,  "From  his  day 


Watts  has  received  its  full  share 


estimate  Watts?  One  thing  is  certain;  be  was  an  unusually  successful 
pastor.  Success  as  a pastor  has  Its  own  criteria.  Chief  among  these 
are  saintliness  of  character,  personal  dedication  to  the  work,  loving 
acceptance  by  the  people,  and  recognition  of  achievement,  in  each  area 


®°Ibld. , pp.  216-223. 
8lIbld.,  p.  223. 
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Watts's  saintliness  is  attested  to  by  his  writings,  his  holy  liv- 
ing, and  the  impression  he  Bade  on  others.  Such  a hymn  as  "When  1 Survey 
the  Wondrous  Cross,"  la  a saintly  conception.  As  Albert  Edward  Bailey 

reaches  the  height  of  devotional  poetry."®^  Watts's  personal  conduct 
followed  a pattern  of  Puritan  righteousness.  Hot  only  la  there  no 
record  of  sinful  deviation  In  his  life,  but  his  writings  are  often 
deliberate  quests  for  methods  by  which  the  emotions  may  be  made  to 
serve  God,  humility  achieved,  or  ethics  applied  to  dally  life.  The  Im- 
pression Watts  made  upon  others  caused  it  to  be  said,  "Wherever  he  goes, 
.84 

he  Is  regarded  with  veneration  and  love." 

Watts's  dedication  to  his  work  as  a pastor  Is  attested  to  by  his 
achievements.  The  long  and  varied  list  of  his  writings,  combined  with 

sickness,  remains  the  unanswerable  demonstration  both  of  his  brave  spirit 
and  his  dedication  to  the  service  of  God  and  man.  It  la  on  the  basis  of 
Watts's  writing  ministry  that  Davis  asserts,  "Watts  has  a place  of  some 
significance  as  a secular  educator  In  the  eighteenth  century;  as  a re- 
ligious educator,  he  la  without  an  equal. 

Hor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  people  loved  Watts.  His  co-pastor, 
Stmuel  Price,  desired  to  be  burled  as  near  him  as  possible  and  directed 


^Albert  Biward  Bailey, 

P.  50. 

84 

Helen  C.  Knight,  lady 

1653),  p.  21. 

®^Davis,  Watts,  p.  73. 


The  Gospel  In  Hymns  (Hew  York,  1950), 
Huntington  and  Her  Friends  (Hew  York, 


lines  be  written  upon 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Mr.  Samuel  Price,  who  served  with  the 


a part  of  his  life.  Be  died  in  hopes  of^bgjng  together  with 


Watts's  friends  cared  for  him  as  a privilege.  When  after  thirty 
years  of  residence  In  lady  Abney's  household,  be  apologized  to  her  for 
the  length  of  his  stay,  she  is  said  to  have  replied,  "Sir,  what  you  term 
a long  thirty  years  visit,  I consider  as  the  shortest  visit  sy  family 
ever  received."®'*'  When  sickness  rendered  Watts  Incapable  of  performing 


his  pastoral  duties,  the  members  of  his  congregation  loyally  sod  lovingly 
continued  their  support  and  relationship. 

Finally,  it  is  apparent  that  Watts's  achievements  were  recognized. 
Both  Biinburgh  and  Aberdeen  bestowed,  unsolicited,  the  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degree  on  Watts  in  1726.  Tyerman  states  that  Watts  was  "the  most  notable 
dissenting  Minister  of  the  age. A.  S.  Turberville  declares  that  Watts 
"had  a great  reputation  in  his  own  day,  not  only  as  a most  eloquent 
preacher,  but  as  a philosopher."®^  Following  his  quiet  release  to  "the 
world  to  case"  on  November  25,  17**8,  the  Centlenvum  Magazine  carried 

®®Walter  Wilson,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting 
Churches  (3  vols.j  London,  1B08),  I,  319. 

^Augustus  Toplndy,  "Some  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts,"  The  Works  of  Augustus  Toplady  (6  vole.;  London,  179**),  17,  117. 

S8ayerman,  The  Life  of  Whitefleld.  I,  70. 

®®A.  S.  Turberville,  Bwllsh  Men  and  Manners  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (Oxford,  1926),  p.  3157 
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this  simple  but  appropriate  eulogy: 

Isaac  Watts , D.  D.  a truly  ingenious  and  accomplished 
person,  as  well  in  polite  literature  as  divinity  and  the 
sciences,  of  which  his  writings  as  well  poetical  as  prosaic 
abundantly  testify,  and  no  less  exemplary  for  candor,  piety, 
and  solid  virtue.  — He  was  a dissenting  minister,  but  honor'd 
by  all  parties. 9° 

Later  a marble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Watts's  body  was  carried  by  six  ministers — two  Independents,  two 
Presbyterians , two  Baptists — to  rest  in  Bunhill  Fields,  the  burial 
ground  for  dissenters.  Above  the  grave  Sir  John  Hartopp  and  Lady  Abney 
raised  a monument  to  the  memory  of  their  dear  friend  and  pastor.  Upon 
this  memorial  was  inscribed  the  epitaph  composed  by  Watts  himself  in 


Pastor  of  a Church  of  Christ  in  London,  Successor  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Caryl,  Dr.  John  Owen,  Mr.  David 
Clarkson,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Chauncey,  after  Fifty  fears 
of  feeble  labours  in  the  Gospel,  interrupted  by  Four 

Rest. 


November  XXV.  A.D.  MDCCXLVU.  AET.  LXXV. 

2 Cor.  v 8.  Absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the 
Lord  Col.  ill,  4.  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall 
appear  with  him  in  glory. 


^Gentlemans  Magazine . XV HI  (Hov. , 1748),  525. 
^Burder,  Memoirs.  Watts.  I,  xllx. 


CilAKTEE  H 


WATTS’S  PREACHHC  VIEWPOINT 

Having  narrated  Watts's  life  and  reviewed  bis  writings,  let  us 
now  seek  to  discover  the  intellectual  position  free  which  be  viewed  the 
work  of  preaching.  It  was  this  perspective  which,  of  course,  principally 
determined  his  homiletics.  His  dec is ices  shout  what  truths  should  be 
preached,  what  applications  should  he  made,  what  manners  and  methods 
should  be  used  for  effectiveness  were  all  based  more  or  less  directly 
upon  this  point  of  reference. 

Watts's  Intellectual  perspective — In  fact,  that  of  any  preacher- 
may  be  discovered  by  seeking  hie  answers  to  five  questions.  The  first 

intellectually  acceptable  criterion  for  religious  certainty?  The  third 

does  he  recognise?  The  fourth,  purposeful:  What  are  his  notions  of  the 
ideal  laymen,  church,  and  pastor?  The  fifth,  theological:  What  doctrine 
does  he  believe  should  be  preached?1 

Sociological 

The  degree  to  which  pastors  center  their  preaching  in  themes  of 

^In  this  connection  see  Andrew  w.  Blackwood,  Preaching  from  the 
Bible  (Hew  fork,  1941),  p.  47}  Lewis  0.  Brastow,  Representative  Ifcidem 
Preachers  (New  fork,  1904),pp.vlll-lx. 
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social  responsibility  Tories  with  the  Importance  they  place  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  religion  sod  government,  on  social  problems,  and  on 
personal  ethics.  Watts's  writings  show  a varying  sensitivity  to  these 


Government  and  Religion 

During  his  lifetime  Matts  witnessed  a revolution  in  the  relation 
between  religion  and  government.  In  1688,  when  he  was  fourteen,  the 

toleration  to  the  dissenters.  The  end  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  House  of  Hanover  came  In  his  middle  life.  Before  his  death 
Watts  saw  In  1745  the  collapse  of  the  Young  Pretender.  By  these  events 
Bigland  was  saved  ft? co  religious  persecution,  and  the  Constitution  from 

In  several  of  his  writings  Watte  indicated  bis  Interest  in  these 
affairs  of  government.  At  the  death  of  William  IH,  his  patriotism  was 


"William,  the  scourge  of  tyrants  past, 
"The  awe  of  princes  yet  unborn. 

At  the  crowning  of  Anne,  he  described  In  lyric  style  the  pa 


2See  D.  B.  Horn  and  Mary  Ransoms  (eds. ),  Eagllnh  Historical  Docu- 
ments. 1714-1783  (12  volsj  London,  1957),  X,  341. 

^Watts,  "An  Epitaph  on  King  William  IH,"  In  "Horae  I^rlcae," 
Works,  nr,  490. 
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Here  at  thy  side,  sad  in  thy  kindest  smiles 

To  bless  thy  counsels,  and  assist  thy  hands,  . 

And  crowds  wait  round  her  to  receive  c demands . 

It  is  evident  from  the  same  poem,  however,  that  Watts  expected 
the  rights  of  nonconforming  churches  to  be  protected.  He  poetically 
pictured  dissenter  churches  as  a humble  but  secure  attendant  under  the 


hia  fervent  patriotism,  urging  his  congregation  to  pray  "that  the  heirs 
of  the  crown  descended  frera  this  Illustrious  house  may  set  on  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  in  a long  and  perpetual  succession."^  Characteristic  of 
his  political  attitude  in  general  was  his  statement,  "Blessed  be  my  God 
forever  that  he  has  appointed  m to  act  ny  part  in  Great  Britain,  while 
it  is  a lend  of  divine 

The  orderly  presentation  of  Watts's  views  on  the  relation  between 
government  and  religion  is  to  be  found  in  A Hew  Essay  on  Civil  Power  In 
Things  Sacred,  published  in  March,  1739*  This  essay  clearly  stated  the 

Nfatta,  "To  Her  Majesty,"  In  "Horae  lyrlcae,"  Works,  I V,  459. 

5 Ibid. 

^Watts,  "The  Religious  Improvement  of  Public  Events,"  Works,  I,  61 6. 

^Watts,  "The  Thankful  Philosopher,  In  "Reliquiae  Juveniles,"  Works. 


IV,  517. 


far  the  dissenters1  unsuccessful  hill  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Cor- 


poration Acta.®  It  was,  noreaver,  a reasoned  exposition  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  religious  liberty. 

aristocracy,  and  democracy.  Thus  the  nation  vas  secured  from  Internal  aid 

be  nsde  upon  it  by  any  one  of  these  three  powers  themselves."^  Bo  par- 
ticular form  of  government  could  claim  divine  rlfgit.10  Government  arises 
out  of  a compact:  the  governors  assume  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
the  rltfita  of  the  citizens;  the  governed  assume  the  responsibility  of  as- 

11 

slating  the  ends  of  government  with  necessary  "homage,  honour,  and  taxes. 
Notts  emphasized  the  limited  nature  of  this  compact,  however.  "The 
governed,"  he  said,  "do  not  consent  to  part  with  any  liberties  of  human 
nature,  but  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  civil  government  end  their 
coraaen  protection,  security,  and  peace. 

On  the  basla  of  this  democratic  principle.  Watts  advocated  a hlgi 
degree  of  religious  freedom.  "Civil  government,"  he  declared,  "in  lta 
proper  alms  and  dealgns  . . . hath  no  direct  reach  or  authority  beyond 

the  affairs  of  a future  state,  come  within  its  cognizance,  any  further 
than  they  have  a most  evident  reference  to  the  natural  and  civil  welfare 


^Davis,  Watta,  pp.  lUt-lMi. 

®Watts,"A  Hew  Essay  on  Civil  Rwer  in  Things  Sacred!1  Works,  VI,  6. 
1QIbld.,  p.  7.  UTbid.  12 Ibid. 
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of  nan  in  the  present  life."1^  So  long  as  no  public  rights  are  endangered 
Watts  felt  that  civil  government  baa  no  right  to  prohibit  the  formation  of 
voluntary  religions  societies  or  to  coopel  their  conformity  in  church 
practices.1*  Except  in  the  case  of  papists,  religious  affiliation  vaa 
held  to  be  no  Obstacle  to  preferment  in  public  office.1"’  Because  of 
their  allegiance  to  a foreign  power  and  their  history  of  persecution, 
however,  papists  should  be  excluded  from  all  public  offices.1^  Watts 
aided  with  the  takers'  refusal  to  swear  an  oath,  but  be  objected  on 
principle  to  taxation  for  church  support.17  In  short,  while  Watts  recog- 
nized that  national  and  individual  advantages  accrued  from  the  rule  of 
Christian  governors,  he  advocated  virtual  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Giving  John  Locke  the  major  credit  for  his  caasltment  to  religious 
toleration.  Watts  testified,  "His  admirable  Letter  of  Toleration  . . . 
triumphed  over  all  the  rasnant  of  my  prejudices  on  the  side  of  bigotry, 
and  taught  me  to  allow  all  men  the  seme  freedom  to  choose  their  religion, 
18 

as  I claim  to  choose  my  own.  Prcm  the  mmijer  of  Bible  quotations  both 
In  the  Essay  end  in  his  sermons,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  his  belief 
In  toleration  was  also  rooted  In  the  Bible. 

Watts's  concern  with  social  problems  did  not  equal  the  progrea- 
sivenesa  of  his  political  philosophy.  let  the  needs  of  early  eighteenth- 
century  English  society  were  appalling.  Poverty,  menacing  the  national 

l3Ihld.  '“‘ibid.  15P-ld. 

^Ibld.  17Ibld.  18Ibld. 


system.20  Gin  drinking  vas  a national  disgrace.  Amusements  were 

It  has  been  said,  "The  eighteenth- century  Sigllshmen  could  not  even 
anise  himself  without  causing  pain."21  The  level  of  education  vns  low. 
lows  were  savage,  jallfever  sc  almost  universal  malady  among  prisoners. 
Even  in  the  naval  service,  consumption  and  smallpox  were  epidemic.22 
Social  evils  cried  aloud  for  rectification.* 2^ 

Watts's  lack  of  concern  for  social  reformation  probably  vas 
rooted  in  two  beliefs:  first,  social  evils  were  demonstrations  of  man's 
depravity;  second,  existing  class  inequalities  were  normal  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Ood.  His  attitude  toward  war  illustrated  the  first  principle; 
that  toward  poverty  the  second. 

The  wars  which  dominated  the  historical  narrative  from  1650-1815 
excited  a vivid  picture  in  Watts's  Imagination.21*  He  described  "unknown 
multitudes  ...  bred  up  in  this  bloody  trade,  . . . driven  by  their 


10Hom  and  Ransoms,  Historical  Documents,  X,  31. 

20 Ibid. . p.  32.  ^Ibid.  ^Ibid.,  pp.  42-43. 

23t.  V allbank  end  Alaetair  H.  Taylor,  Civilisation — Past  and 
Present  (2  vole.;  Chicago,  1942),  H,  28-32,  W. 

2l|H>ld..  II,  79-80. 
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fellow-creatures,  or  being  killed  by  them."2-’  Yet,  Instead  of  pronounc- 
ing a moral  Judgment  against  war,  he  merely  asked:  "Would  this  have  been 
the  fate  of  mankind,  If  they  had  stood  in  perfect  innocence  or  if  all 

argument  to  be  aided  to  sickness,  sin,  and  death,  by  which  man  was  proved 
a degenerate  creature.  Such  social  ills  were  considered  beyond  the  voli- 
tion of  the  Individual.  While  not  blind  to  such  evils.  Watts  felt  no 


forced  to  support  a wretched  life  by  hard  labour  of  the  body."27  He 

shift  to  "keep  out  of  fmlne,  and  support  life."2®  But  the  misery  of 

windowless  room;  the  stench  of  the  cannon  privy  at  the  basement  stair 

less  enclosures)  the  thirst  and  unwashed  filth  of  those  who  must  buy 
their  water— in  short,  the  social  evils  of  poverty — provoked  only  his 
mild  sympathy.®  "For  . . . economic  ills,"  Watts,  like  other  divines 
of  the  time,  admits  8chlatter,  "could  only  prescribe,  not  a reorganization 

25watts,  "Is  Man  a Degenerate  Creature?”  in  "Ruin  and  Recovery  of 
Mankind,"  Works,  VI,  78. 

26 Ibid.  g7tbld.,  p.  67.  26Ibid. 
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After  all,  Watts  asserted,  "the  great  God 


of  society,  but  charity."^0 
hod  vlsely  ordained.  In  the  course  of  his  providence  In  all  ages,  that 

sere  assigned  the  meaner  services  end  consequent  burdens j to  the  rich  the 
ministry  of  charity.  "lhe  distinctive  note  of  Puritan  teaching,"  de- 
clares R.  H.  Tawney,  "was  individual  responsibility,  not  social  obliga- 
tion."^2 Watts  shared  In  this  blindness  of  his  age. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  of  charity  Watts  did  advocate  tuo 

their  children  should  receive  some  education.  "Let  them  at  least  be 
taught  their  letters,"  he  pleaded.^  Then,  of  course,  he  believed  the 
poor  should  hear  the  gospel.  He  specified,  "Hor  let  the  servant  be  ut- 
terly neglected,  where  Providence  mey  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  speak 
a word  to  their  souls. Beyond  these  alleviations,  however.  Watte 

Fsrsonal_Sin8_8nd_RejUglon 


^Richard  B.  Schlatter.  Social  Ideas  of  RaUginua  leaders, 
1660-1666  (London,  1940),  p.  105. 

^Hiatts, "An  Essay  Towards  the  Encouragement  of  Charity  Schools," 
Works.  H,  718. 

32 

R.  H.  Tamey,  Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism  (New  York, 
1926),  p.  272. 

33H)id.  ■ II,  720. 

3**Watta,  "An  Husfcle  Attempt 
Religion,"  Works.  Ill,  35. 
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marked  sensitivity.  His  attitude  was  that  of  "pastor"  in  the  original 

sense,  he  stayed  near  his  people.  Watts  and  his  congregation  carried 
one  another  in  their  hearts.  This  "shepherd  heart"  also  affected  Watts's 
attitude  toward  the  individual  and  his  sins.  CD  the  one  hand.  Watts  op- 
posed sin  mare  strongly  because  he  loved  bis  people.  Seeing  sin  as 
their  enemy,  he  vaa  more  aroused.  CD  the  other  band,  Watts's  pastoral 
heart  motivated  him  to  attempt  to  understand  and  assist  the  sinner.  His 
attitude  reflected  Ms  conception  of  God's  mercy: 


i.iv»  as  a father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  lord 
Pltieth  them  that  fear  him. 

For  he  knoveth  our  frame;  he  remembereth  that  ve 


Watts's  condeanatlon  of  drunkenness  offers  a concrete  example 

Ms  people  that  "there  is  a great  degree  of  likeness  between  our  fore- 
fathers' Intemperance,  and  their  children  of  late  posterity."  But 
instead  of  a bitter  tirade,  such  as  Thcmaa  Bradbury  might  have  poured 
out,  he  appealed  to  their  better  nature  by  continuing,  "One  would  think 
such  a spectacle  as  tMs  . . . should  be  enough  to  forbid  our  lips  the 
excess  of  liquor,  and  to  set  a guard  upon  ourselves  in  the  hour  of 
temgrtation."3*’ 

A second  example,  his  condemnation  of  gambling,  demonstrated 
Watts's  use  of  reason  rather  than  invective  in  remonstrating  against 


35Psalms  103:13-1*. 

36Watte,  "Christian  Morality, 
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sinful  practices.  Watts  vas  keenly  awere  of  such  establishments  as 
Almack1 s Club  In  Ball  Mall.  Here,  It  Is  said,  "they  played  on  for 
rouleaus  of  40  each  rouleau;  and  generally  there  vas  10,000  specie  on 
the  table. After  discussing  the  evil  vlth  Daniel  Heal,  Watts  earned 
his  people  of  this  "fatal  snare."  "If  they  vln  they  are  allured  still 
onward,  while  . . . luck  runs  on  their  side;  If  they  lose,  they  are 
tenpted  to  another  and  another  cast  of  the  dle."^  But  Watts's  condem- 
nation was  an  appeal  to  reason.  He  pointed  out  that  gambling  develops 
extravagance,  destroys  thrift,  excites  a fever  for  living  beyond  one's 
Deans,  and  results  In  despising  honesty  and  work.  ’She  soul,"  ha  said, 
"Is  quite  beaten  off  Its  guard,  and  virtue  and  reason  have  no  manner  of 

Watts's  criticism  of  the  theatre  offers  a third  example  of  his 
condesnatlon  of  sinful  practices.  He  frankly  admired  the  style  of  Racine 

porary  English  theatre,  hcwever,  he  strongly  condemned  for  its  lewJnesa, 

3 ''Last  Journal  of  Horace  Walpole,  ed.  Francis  Stewart  (2  vols.; 
Raw  fork,  1910),  I,  7-12.  See  also  Jay  B.  Botsford,  English  Society  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (Hew  York,  1924),  » 245-246.^ 

^Watta,*A  Discourse  on  the  Education  of  Children  and  Youth," 
Works,  V,  389. 

•^Ibld. ; "Christian  Morality,"  in" Sermons ,"  Works , I,  275. 

“WKorae  Iyricae,"  Works,  IV,  402;  "A  Discourse  on  the 
ffitucstion  of  Children  and  Youth , "“Works , V,  403. 
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"the  fancy  fa  all  over  defiled,  the  vein  Images  rise  uppermost  in  the 
soul,  end  pollute  the  feeble  attempts  of  devotion;  till,  by  degrees, 
secret  religion  Is  lest  and  forgotten,"^11  Yet  in  spite  of  this  strong 
denunciation,  Watts  sought  to  rescue  the  gold  from  the  dross.  Admitting 
that  evil  Is  not  Inherent  in  the  drama,  he  declared  that  he  was  "Inclined 

might  profit  a virtuous  audience  with  Innocent  delight,  and  even  with 
some  real  profit.  In  abort,  only  with  reluctance  did  Watts  relin- 
quish this  or  any  human  activity  to  the  sole  service  of  evil. 


Philosophical 

The  second  major  element  In  understanding  Watts's  perspective  is 

Issue  was  paramount.  On  the  one  hand,  Locke's  Essay  Concerning  Human 

truth.  On  the  other,  Bishop  Butler,  challenged  by  deism,  vindicated 
the  Christian  revelation,  and  Whltefleld  and  Wesley,  aroused  by  the 
secularism  and  deistical  Indifference  of  clergy  and  people,  preached  an 

had  to  draw  his  criterion  for  the  "truth"  of  what  he  preached. 

First,  It  must  be  admitted  that  Watts  was  deeply  influenced  by 
Locke.  He  described  the  great  philosopher  In  verse: 


V. 


"A  Discourse  on  the  Education  of  Children  and  Youth," 

V,  386. 


Locke  has  a soul  vide  as  the  sea. 

Calm  as  the  night,  bright  as  the  day 
There  may  his  vast  Ideas  play,  . 

Bor  feel  a thought  confin'd,  u 

As  has  already  been  stated,  he  also  accepted  Locke's  view  of  religious 
toleration.  Giving  high  value  to  human  reason,  he  stopped,  as  ve  shall 
see,  Just  short  of  Locke's  final  position. 

Locke's  opposition  to  intolerance  carried  Watts  to  a phllosophl- 


undermlne  intolerance  by  assigning  certainty  to  reason  alone,  he  initi- 
ated a systematic  Inquiry  Into  the  nature  of  human  knowledge.* 1*1*  Locke's 
position,  briefly  stated,  vaa  this:  All  our  knowledge  comes  from  sense 
experience;  the  mind  Is  a blank  tablet;  there  are  no  innate  ideas;  Images 
impress  themselves  upon  the  mind  from  external  objects;  such  images  are 
the  basis  of  our  knowledge. **^  In  reference  to  religion,  Locke,  admit- 
ting the  Inability  of  reason  to  discover  all  truth,  nevertheless  insisted 
that  revelation  must  be  tested  by  reason.  Revelation  could  not  contradict 
reason.1*6 


locks  himself  was  in  sympathy  with  revealed  religion  and  averse 


43Vetta,  "Horae  lyric aa,"  Works,  IV,  U6o. 

**^*B.  A.  Burtt,  The  English  Philosophers  from  Bacon  to  Mill  (Hew 
fork,  1939),  p.  will. 

^Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers,  A Student's  History  of  Rlllosophy  (Hew 
York,  1935),  p.  290. 

1*6R.  I.  Aaron,  John  Locke  (London,  1937),  P.  300. 
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to  being  associated  with  the  deists.  ^ But  Locke's  personal  allegiance 
did  not  alter  the  effect  of  his  doctrines.  Deism  built  upon  his  submis- 
sion to  reason.1*®  Modern  liberalism  was  initiated.1*®  The  theological 
significance  of  Locke's  position  is  Burned  up  by  C.  R.  Cragg: 

He  and  his  contemporaries  agreed  that  the  Scriptures  ac- 
corded with  the  canons  of  sound  reason;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Bible  was  no  longer  the  final  and  absolute  standard. 
However  it  might  stand  the  test,  it  had  been  brought  to  the 

In  short,  Locke  accepted  the  revelation  of  the  Bible,  but  only  because 

While  Watts  differed  from  Locke  in  several  respects,  the  one  per- 
tinent distinction  lies  in  the  limitation  Watts  placed  upon  the  authority 
of  reason.  To  him,  reason  was  subordinate  to  revelation.  Reason  inter- 
preted rather  than  authenticated.  Reason  only  Judged  the  meaning  of  reve- 
lation. Watts  explained  reason's  office  in  these  words: 

It  is  reason  must  Judge  whether  such  a doctrine  or  such  a 
duty  be  contained  in  this  gospel,  or  may  be  Justly  deduced 

scripture  with  another  and  to  find  out  the  true  sense  of  any 
its  sentence  whether  a doctrine,  which  is  pretended  to  be 
changeable  relations  and  reasons  of  things;  and  if  so,  then 


1*^K.  B.  Hagenback,  A Textbook 
Sew  York,  1862),  II,  223. 


of  Christian  Doctrine  (2  vole.;  Sew 

History  of  Doctrines  (2  vols.; 


f Reason  (Cambridge, 
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The  second  contemporary  Influence  on  Watts's  conception  of  reli- 
gious certainty  was  so-called  "enthusiasm."  According  to  Locke,  the  "en- 
thusiasts" substituted  inward  impulses  for  reason  to  the  extent  that 


"Whatever  groundless 


divine  authority."^2 


opinion  comes  to  settle  Itself  strongly  upon  their 
[nation  from  the  spirit  of  God,  and  presently  of 
To  Locke's  criticism,  Watts  added  the  Objection 
i"  substitutes  personal  impressions  for  the  revela- 


tions of  Scripture .^3 

In  one  respect,  therefore,  "enthusiasm"  and  "rationalism"  vere 
similar.  Both  rejected  the  authority  of  the  revelation  of  the  Bible. 
But  while  rationalism  made  reason  the  final  judge,  "enthusiasm”  gave 
individual  intuition  the  nw*>  honor. 


51Watta,' "Humble  Attempt,"  works,  HI,  23. 
thgllsh  Philosophers  from  Bacon  to  Kill,  cd.  Edwin  A.  Burtt  (Bev~York1 

1^9),  nr,  388.  


1C  (3  vola.j  Sew  York,  1 BJ6), 
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As  Watts  had  gone  part  way  with  Locke's  rationalism,  so  he  went 
port  trey  with  "enthusiasm,”  He  accepted  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
has  an  "Inward  witness  of  the  spirit  of  God  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel." 
In  his  estimation,  however,  "It  [was]  not  vain,  fanciful,  and  enthusi- 
astic business  . . • because  it  was  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  rather  than  unfounded  personal  impressions."®®  It  Is  this  be- 
lief In  the  "Inward  witness”  which  caused  Davis  to  declare  that  Watts 
"spent  a lifetime  trying  to  Infuse  it  ["enthusiasm"]  Into  the  religion 
of  his  day."®^  On  the  other  hand,  Watts  rejected  the  essential  of  "en- 
thusiasm,” by  Insisting  on  the  supremacy  of  Scriptural  teaching  above 
Individual  Intuitions.  For  this  reason  'itromberg  correctly  describes 
Watts  as  "abhorring  enthusiasm."®^  For  this  reason,  too,  Davis  de- 

Davia,  thereby,  wrongly  accuses  Watts  of  inconsistency.-’® 

Watts's  seeming  Inconsistency  came  from  a belief  In  the  value  of 
both  reason  and  Intuition,  but  not  as  final  authorities.  The  criterion 
of  truth.  Watts  found  neither  In  rationalism  nor  in  "enthusiasm.”  He 
declared,  "The  Bible  alone  . . . must  be  our  guide  . . . Here  our  faith 
and  conscience  may  rest  safely,  in  all  our  Inquiries  about  matters  of 


®®Watts,  "The  Inward  Witness,"  In  "Sermons,"  Works.  I,  23. 
56Davls,  Watts,  p.  222. 

®^Stromberg,  Religious  Liberalism,  p.  95. 

^Davla,  Watts,  p.  222. 

®9ibld. 


of  truth  was  neither 
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belief  or  practice.  On  1 
confused.  To  him,  the  test 
ltlon;  it  vas  in  the  Bible.  He  used  reason  and  "Inward  witness,"  but 
only  to  understand  and  corroborate  God's  truth.  The  real  solution  to 
the  problem  of  authority  lay.  Watts  believed,  in  the  Bible,  where  he 
found  reason  satisfied  and  the  heart  inspired. 

Ecclesiastical 

The  third  factor  determining  a man's  preaching  perspective  is 
revealed  by  his  answer  to  this  question:  What  are  the  variants  in 
doctrine,  polity,  end  fellowship  in  organized  religion?  When  Bishop 
Matthew  Simpson  presented  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  preaching  at 

vas  "to  aid  in  showing  to  the  world  that  Protestant  Christendom  is  es- 
sentially one— that  while  we  do  not  wholly  agree,  we  know  at  the  same 
time  how  to  differ  and  yet  how  to  love."®1  This  notion  of  differing, 
and  yet  loving,  characterized  Isaac  Watts. 

The  Basic  Differences 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  organized  Christianity  presented 
less  clearly  marked  divisions  than  it  does  today.  The  rigid  and  separate 
twentieth-century  denominational  organizations,  directing  promotional 
and  missionary  activities,  are  later  developments  of  the  "free  church" 

6o 

Watts,  "amble  Attempt, " Works.  HI,  10. 

6lWatthev  Simpson,  Lectures  on  Preaching  (New  York,  1879),  p.  9. 


few  and  simple  differences 


ere  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  them  which  he  mde  for  his  brother 
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In  his  classification  according  to  doctrine  Watts  listed  twelve 
variations:  Atheists,  Deists , Arises , Socinisns,  Quakers,  Papists, 

Amin  ions,  Sabtatarians,  Anabaptists,  Calvinists,  Baxterians,  and 
Antinomisns,^  since  atheists  and  deists  were  viewed  as  opponents  of 
Christianity  the  number  of  Protestant  divisions  was  reduced  to  ten. 
Obviously,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Quakers  and  Anabaptists, 

ternal  differences  of  interpretation  rather  than  separated  denominations. 

In  his  classification  according  to  polity  Watts  listed  only 
three  variations!  episcopacy,  presbytery,  and  independency.®*  The 
first,  episcopacy,  was  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  "they  own  that 
a bishop  is  an  officer  appointed  by  Christ  to  oversee  churches  and 


excosnunication  of  every  particular  church.”^  The  essential  of  the 
second,  presbytery.  Watts  saw  in  the  belief  "that  God  hath  appointed  a 
synod,  or  class,  or  assembly  of  ministers,  or  elders,  to  be  superior  in 
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power  and  government  to  any  particular  church  or  officers  thereof. 
Rigidly  viewed,  the  essential  of  the  third  class,  the  independents, 

^Thls  analysis,  evidently  made  early  in  his  life,  was  sent  by 
Isaac  Watts  to  his  brother  Enoch  in  an  undated  letter.  It  is  included 
in  Watts,  Works,  I,  lxxv-lxxx. 

^Ibid.  ®*Ibid.  ^Ibid.  ®Ibid. 


all  the  power  of  governing  itself 


in  itself,  . , Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  type  of 
polity  expressed,  because  of  established  national  religion,  a strongly 

other  concepts  of  polity  represented  local  congregational  methods  far 
more  than  separate  denqnlnatlona.  In  fact,  of  the  twelve  major  twenti- 
eth -century  Protestant  denominations,  only  five  were  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  Watts's  classification;  Church  of  Kigland,  Presbyterian,  Con- 
gregational, fiaptlat,  and  Qialcer.^® 

The  Spirit  of  Charity 

"What  is  essential  to  the  theologian  is,  that  whilst  he  la  select  in  his 
opinions,  severe  in  his  search  for  truth,  he  shall  be  broad  in  his  sympa- 
thies,—not  to  allov  himself  to  be  excluded  from  any  church."^  Such  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  conviction,  but  of  love  for  those  of  contrary  opinion, 
characterized  Watts.  Watts's  tolerance  stopped  only  with  "those  who  be- 

persons,  he  said,  should  not  be  received  into  church  membership.^0 
^‘Ibld-  , p.  Ixxx. 

Vol.  VIH.  England,  yclopaed  , ., 

^Halph  Waldo  Soerson,  “The  Preacher,”  The  Complete  worts  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Bserson  (12  vols.j  Cambridge,  1903-0U). 

Terma  of  Christian  Coummion,"  Works,  V,  7W1. 
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Watts  defined  "uncharitableness"  as  "aversion  to  ouch  persons 
who  differ  with  us  In  little  punctilios  of  doctrine  or  duty  which  ere 
not  expressly  and  plainly  written  in  the  Hew  Testssmnt."71  Such  a 
"poisonous”  plant  he  would  uproot.  Charity , on  the  other  hand , he 

other  virtues.72 

To  assist  in  uprooting  uncharitebleness  Watts  detailed  ten  sources 

of  our  own  opinions,"  "an  avoidance  of  hooks  disagreeing  with  our  ideas,” 
reeding  the  Bible  "with  a whole  set  of  notions  established  beforehand," 
"failure  to  reflect"  on  the  grounds  of  our  own  opinions,  carrying  the 
ideas  of  others  to  "a  terrible  absurdity"  of  Importance  in  their  effect, 

party  and  self-interest,"  affixing  value  to  the  idea  of  apartness,  the 
tendency  to  sake  one's  head  "the  chief  seat  of  religion  and  scarcely 
ever  suffering  it  to  descend  and  warm  the  heart."73 

Watts's  emphasis  on  charity  does  not  Imply  that  he  sow  no  place 
for  religious  differences.  Differences  of  interpretation,  he  thought, 
possessed  value.  By  them  one's  sincerity  in  holding  "fast  [to]  the 
substantial*"  was  tested. ^ Moreover,  charity,  "the  vary  livery  of  the 
the  disciples  of  Christ,"  was  thereby  put  on  trial.73  Of  even  greater 

71Watts,  "Orthodoxy  end  Charity  United,  in  Several  Reconciling 
Essays  on  the  Law  and  Gospel,  Faith  end  Works,"  works.  Ill,  679. 

7aIbid. . p.  678.  73 Ibid.,  pp.  679-688. 

7,1  Ibid.,  p.  712.  73 Ibid. 
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Importance  was  tbe  challenge  to  study  and  make  personal  decisions  con- 
cerning the  content  of  one's  own  faith.7®  If  study  should  produce  more 
differences  of  opinion  Watts  felt  a counter  benefit  was  "that  our  souls 
are  hereby  drawn  out  to  long  for  heaven,  and  pant  after  the  state  where 
there  is  no  contention,  no  dispute."77  In  addition  to  such  possible  ra- 

results  of  such  factors  as  the  depravity  of  mac,  educational  and  cul- 
tural biases,  limited  opportunities  and  capacities  for  study,  and  the 
obscurity  of  some  portions  of  Scripture  70 

On  one  occasion  Watts  declared  that  because  of  his  skill  in  paint- 
ing, he  was  asked  hew  he  would  draw  a figure  to  represent  un charitable- 
ness. His  answer  reveals  that  his  charity  actually  extended  far  beyond 
orthodoxy,  for  his  reply  dealt  with  all  Christianity: 

I will  attempt  it,  ...  if  you  will  furnish  me  with  a sheet  of 
large  paper,  and  that  of  the  fairest  kind,  to  represent  the 
Christian  church  in  this  world.  First,  I will  pare  it  round, 
and  reduce  it  to  a very  small  compass;  then  with  much  ink 
will  I stain  tbe  whiteness  of  it,  and  deform  it  with  many  a 
blot;  at  the  next  sitting  X will  stab  it  through  rudely  with 
an  iron  pen;  and  when  I put  the  last  hand  to  complete  the 
likeness,  it  shall  be  smeared  over  with  blood.7* 

Purposeful 

Probably  the  most  critical  factor  in  determining  a man's  preach- 
ing perspective  la  his  conception  of  the  goals  of  the  ministry.  What 
is  his  ideal  for  the  Christian  layman?  What  are  the  functions  of  the 

76Ibid..  p.  71k. 

7BXbld.,  pp.  721-722. 


77  Ibid. 

79Ibid..  pp.  696-699. 


a pastor?  To  these  questions 


Watts  gave  clear  and  revealing  answers. 

The  Ideal  Layman 

When  John  Bartopp  died.  Watts  accepted  the  sad  occasion  as  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  conception  of  a "dissenter  saint."  For  the 
first  time  In  thirty  years  he  concluded  a "funeral  sermon  with  a dla- 

.80 

tlnct  and  particular  character  of  the  deceased."  Watts  saw  In  Bartopp 
not  the  average  but  the  Ideal  dissenter.  Be  specified  the  qualities  he 
admired  by  declaring,  "When  I name  Sir  John  Bartopp,  all  that  knew  him 
agree  that  I name  a scholar,  a gentleman,  and  a Christian."81 

First,  Watts  saw  In  this  man  the  particulars  of  what  dissent 
meant  by  "Christian."  For,  rejecting  his  own  righteousness,  Bartopp  had 
"trusted  In  Christ's  righteousness  as  the  great  Mediator,  and  beheld  him 
as  his  crucified  Saviour."82  This  was  Initial  salvation.  Such  be- 
lievers "ere  born  again,”  Watts  declared,  "and  made  new  creatures  by 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit."88  By  this  spiritual  regeneration  "their 
understandings  are  enlightened.  . . their  wills  turned  from  folly  . . . 

.84 

to  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ,  and  a zealous  pursuit  of  holiness. 
Moreover,  this  Initial  Inward  step  was  manifested  In  Christian  conduct. 

The  Just  smn  makes  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  do  works 
of  righteousness,  taken  in  the  largest  sense;  to  worship 

*Wts,  "Death  and  Heaven,  or  the  Last  Snemy  Conquered  and 
Separate  Spirits  Made  Perfect,"  Works,  II,  4. 

6lIbld . , p.  71.  ^Ibld.,  p.  72. 

83 Ibid.,  p.  24.  811  Ibid. 
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Ood,  to  seek  his  glory,  to  obey  bis  will,  which  is  the 
rule  of  righteousness;  to  do  him  ell  the  service  on  earth 
that  his  station  and  circumstances  admit  of,  and  to  deal 
faithfully  and  Justly  among  men,  and  to  do  them  all  the 
good  that  lies  in  his  power. °5 

Watts  referred  the  sceptical  to  Hartopp  as  an  example,  for  "his 
practice  in  life  was  agreeable  to  his  Christian  principles."®^  Two 
particulars  of  practical  Christianity  in  Hartopp  merited  special  praise: 
his  service  to  the  nation,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  church.  "He  employed 
his  time,  his  spirits,  his  interest,  and  his  riches,"  Watts  declared, 
"for  the  defense  of  this  poor  nation,  when  forty  years  ago  it  was  in 

.87 

the  utmost  danger  of  popery  and  ruin.  Watts  boasted  not  only  of 
Hartopp '8  open  door,  ready  carriage,  and  loyal  stewardship  in  times  of 
toleration,  but  of  his  readiness  to  take  his  stand  and  to  protect  the 
oppressed  "when  the  spirit  of  persecution  raged  highest  in  the  days  of 

science,"  "mathematical  speculation,"  "the  motions  of  heavenly  bodies, 
and  light  and  shade  whereby  time  is  measured."®^  But  Watts  especially 
gloried  in  Hartopp* 0 scholarly  concern  with  religion. 

But  the  book  of  God  was  his  chief  study  and  his  divinest 
delight.  His  Bible  lay  before  him  night  and  day,  and  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  writers  that  explained  it  best. 

He  was  desirous  of  seeing  what  the  Spirit  of  God  said  to  men 


W,  p.  72.  ®^Ibid. , p.  71. 
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in  the  original  languages.  For  this  end  he  commence:! 
some  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  when  be  was  more  than  fifty 
years  old:  And  that  he  might  be  capable  of  Judging  of 
the  true  sense  of  any  text  in  the  Hew  Testament,  he  kept 
his  youthful  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  in  some 
measure  even  to  this  period  of  his  life. 9° 

Hartopp's  most  lasting  service.  Watts  believed,  was  his  transcriptions 
of  the  sermons  of  Dr.  John  Owen.  Evidently,  Hartopp,  who  had  great 
speed  in  transcription,  made  it  a practice  to  take  down  the  sermons 
of  Watts's  distinguished  predecessor.  Later  he  climaxed  his  industry 
by  publishing  his  sermons. ^ 

Watts  saw  Hartopp's  Christian  character  and  fruitful  scholarship 
as  crowned  by  a third  characteristic:  he  was  a "gentleman." 

on  earth;  while  his  obligating  deportment  and  affable 
temper  rendered  him  easy  of  access  to  all  his  inferiors, 
and  male  him  the  delight  of  ■!!  his  friends.  Though  he 

affected  none  of  the  grandeurs  of  life,  but  dally  practised 
condescension  and  love,  and  secured  the  respect  of  all, 
without  assuming  a superior  air .9® 

On  the  basis  of  Hartopp's  character  Watts  urged  the  members  of 
his  congregation  to  awoken  their  seal  and  exert  their  efforts  so  that 
each  one  of  them  might  "become  an  example  of  shining  holiness  in  a 
degenerate  world.*® 


The  Function  of  the  Church 


Though  Watts  found  an  ideal  dissenter  saint,  he  knew  no  ideal 
church.  Nevertheless,  he  made  dear  what  he  considered  the  major  func- 


^°Ibld.  91Ibld.,  p.  73. 

^Xbld..  p.  71.  93 Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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Lika  other  dissenters,  Watts  saw  a real  end  continuing  need  for 
reformation.  According  to  his  view,  nonconformity  vns  such  a reform, 
cot  a schism.  Both  the  Church  of  England  and  the  dissenting  congrega- 
tions, he  considered  as  constituting  the  body  of  Christ. Despite 
differences  in  practice  and  separation  in  presence,  both  were  bound  by 
the  unity  of  coam»n  faith  and  functions.®"’  Yet  Watts  considered  dissent 
necessary,  not  for  the  sake  of  division,  but  rather  so  that  each  might 
worship  "in  a more  exact  conformity  to  his  own  appointment,”  and,  con- 

96 

sequently,  "swifter  advances  in  the  Christian  life  be  made.  Thus, 
the  real  issue  in  Watts's  view  was  not,  "What  do  you  do  different  from 
others?"  It  was,  "What  do  you  do  more  than  others?" 

Watts  reminded  his  congregation  that  their  "fathers  had  an  honor- 
able character  and  a very  great  reputation  . . . for  strict  virtue,  for 
exemplary  and  sincere  godliness  beyond  the  common  bulk  and  multitude 

that  the  "universal  decay"  in  religion  now  Included  the  dissenting 

enquire,  what  do  we  more  than  others?"9** 

In  Watts 1 a day  four  areas  of  ministry  were  considered  central  in 


^Cf.  The  nature  of  the  Church,  ed.  R.  Newton  (New  York,  1992). 
"They  were  called  Independents,  because  they  claimed  independence  of 
cuter  control,  ecclesiastical  control,  whether  by  bishop  or  presbytery, 
not  less  than  secular;  but  they  sought  such  independence  only  in  order 
to  become  more  fully  dependent  on  the  Lord's  will  made  known  to  them, 
and  sufficiently  made  known,  in  their  church  meetings."  P.  172. 

95Watts,  "An  Humble  Attempt,"  Works,  HI,  77-65. 

^Ibld.,  p.  69.  97 Ibid.,  p.  8k.  98P>ld.,  p.  85. 
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ing.^  Watts  approached  each  of  these  activities  with  an  earnestness 
that  Hatched  his  thoughtful  program  for  reformation.  For  by  falling  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  nev  freedom.  Watts  warned,  "We  protestaats 
may  endanger  the  loss  of  our  reformation  by  such  impious  negligence, 

bloody  desolation,  whereby  we  may  be  given  up  to  idolatry,  superstition, 

, * i.100 

and  tyranny. 

Watts's  approach  to  the  ministry  of  prayer  was  factual  and  con- 
structive. On  the  one  hand,  he  gloried  "that  there  are  a great  number 
of  ministers  in  our  day  and  nation  who  are  happy  in  the  gift  of  prayer"; 
on  the  other,  he  deplored  the  arguments  over  form,  and  the  accusations 
of  "enthusiasm"  which  brought  “the  gift,  grace,  and  spirit  of  prayer  . . . 
into  plentiful  ridicule."  lhen,  with  practical  but  spiritual  helpfulness, 
he  wrote  a Guide  to  Prayer  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  "who  were  desirous 


Of  course,  it  is  in  the  area  of  singing  that  Watts  made  his  best 
remembered  contribution.  Here,  he  was  strongly  critical  of  contemporary 
practice.  Be  bluntly  declared  that  English  Binging  was  "performed  the 
worst  on  earth."  Be  deplored  that  "of  all  our  religious  solesmities, 

^Bimund  Gibson,  "Directions  Given  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  London  in  the  Year  172k,"  Clergymans  Instructor  (Oxford,  1807 ),  pp. 
309-322. 

100Wutts,  "An  Humble  Attempt,"  Works,  in,  101. 

101Watts , "A  Guide  to  Prayer , " Works,  in.  111. 


and  stated  further  "that  the 


sensations,  doth  not  only  flatten  our  devotion,  but  too  often  awakens 
our  regret,  and  touches  all  the  springs  of  uneasiness  within  us."^°^ 

But  Watts  did  not  stop  with  accusations.  As  he  3sw  the  problem,  so  he 
characteristically  sought  to  contribute  to  its  solution.  In  numerous 
and  revolutionary  compositions,  he  employed  subject  matter,  meter,  end 
rhyme  "to  Improve  psalmody,  or  religious  singing,  and  to  encourage  the 
frequent  practise  of  it  in  public  assemblies  and  private  families, 
with  more  honour  and  delight. “10^ 

In  the  matter  of  Instruction  by  catechism.  Watts  saw  meager  re- 
sults returned  for  the  effort  expended.  He  strongly  criticized  the 
material  as  ill  adapted  to  the  learner's  capacity.  Yet,  believing  that 
"catechizing  is  the  best  and  happiest  method  for  the  instruction  of 

tive  contribution.  He  spent  many  hours  not  only  in  composing  catechisms, 

tous  ^ f nc<nn  b ^ 611140  Intelligible  to  chlldr  ^ 

Finally— and  this  is  the  least  known  to  our  generation  of  all  his 
contributions — Watts  presented  a complete  theory  for  effective  pastoral 

10aWattB,  "Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,"  Works,  IV,  253. 

103yatts, "Psalms,  Hymns,  etc.,"  Works , IV,  123. 

101>WsttB,  "A  Discourse  on  the  Way  of  Instruction  by  Catechisms, 
end  of  the  Best  Manner  of  Composing  mieo,"  Works,  II,  201. 
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slanted  toward  ministerial  students.  Much  of  his  Humble  Attempt  was 
directed  toward  practicing  ministers,  and  scattered  through  all  his 
writings  were  additional  directions  and  suggestions  to  Improve  preach- 
ing power.  These  form  a body  of  hcmlletlcal  theory  of  such  importance 
that  we  shall  consider  its  major  elements  in  separate  chapters,  mention- 
ing here  only  that  it,  too.  Is  characteristic  of  bis  constructive  at- 
taints to  meet  a need  In  the  function  of  the  church. 

In  sumsary.  Watts  not  only  sought  to  analyze  the  practical  needs 
of  the  church's  ministry;  in  every  major  field  he  made  a personal  con- 
tribution so  that  more  might  be  done  In  Christ's  work. 


A Pastor's  Personal  Goals 

As  Watts  discovered  no  ideal  church,  he  knew  no  Ideal  preacher. 
Guided  by  a Bible  concept  enfoodied  only  In  Christ,  he  was  compelled  by 
universal  human  shortcomings  to  set  goals  rather  than  describe  any  In- 
dividual. Here  were  qualities  found  to  perfection  in  no  preacher,  but 
to  a degree  in  every  true  gospel  minister.  Sor  is  this  strange,  for  his 


Ideal  included  righteous  character,  holy  living,  consecrated  service, 
godly  wisdom,  and  divinely  empowered  preaching.  Watts's  own  words 
best  convey  the  solemnity  and  holiness  with  which  he  viewed  the  ministry: 
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that  we  do  nothing  to  disgrace  the  titles  of  dignity 

and  honour  which  he  has  put  upon  us  in  his  word:  Let 
us  renumber  that  every  dignity  brings  an  equal  duty 
with  itj  and  by  fulfilling  the  various  and  difficult 
duties  of  our  holy  station,  let  us  make  it  appear  that 
our  office  was  not  conferred  upon  us  in  vain,  ^ 

Man  of  Pod.  So  Watts,  every  pastor  must  seek  first  to  be  a nan 
of  God,  for  sincere  personal  religion  was  "the  highest  obligation  on  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel."  With  reasoned  insistence  he  challenged  the 
laxity  of  his  contemporaries Does  not  the  pastor's  own  conscience, 
does  not  his  position  in  the  world,  doee  not  his  leadership  before  the 
church,  Wetta  argued,  demand  that  he  excell  in  personal  devotion  end  pi- 
ous Ill's-  For  these  high  reasons,  he  continued,  a preacher  oust  have 

power"  in  his  spirituality,  end  a "growth  and  increase”  in  his  Christian 
experience  end  service.10^  Such  characteristics  improve  the  pastor's 
spiritual  understanding,  Increase  his  power  with  God  in  prayer , sustain 
him  in  hardship,  establish  his  reputation  as  a man  of  God,  and  odd  to 
the  force  and  influence  of  his  preaching.  By  these  means,  declared 
Watts,  ministers  reveal  that  they  "ere  the  sons  of  God,"  that  their 
"eouls  are  changed  from  what  they  were  by  nature,  . . . and  thereby  give 
honour  to  the  gospel  that  is  preached."10® 

W5Watts,  "An  Humble  Attempt,"  Works,  III,  38. 

10® Joseph  Belcher,  George  Whitfield  (Re w York,  1857),  pp.  14-23. 
“’i’watts,  "An  Himfcle  Attempt,”  Works,  III,  5-8. 

10®Watts,  "A  Rational  Foundation,"  Works,  V,  764. 


of  Virtues.  If  godliness 


the  Initial  requirement  for 


a pastor,  practical  virtues  were  also  a necessity,  Higi  eoong  these 
Watts  ranked  humility.  Perhaps  his  own  lnuard  conflict  with  pride  em- 
phasized its  importance  in  his  mind.  At  any  rate,  taking  Paul  as  his 
example  and  Christ  as  the  perfect  pattern,  he  exhorted  that  "we  sink  our 
idea  of  self  rather  below  what  seems  to  us  to  be  our  due,  end  . . . 
raise  the  idea  of  our  neighbors 1 a little  above  what  appears  to  belong 

vantages  on  all  men,  but  was  indispensable  for  an  effective  ministry. 

Traits  improving  a pastor's  ministry  included  dependence  upon  the  grace 
of  Ood  for  provision,  thankfulness  for  daily  providential  favors, 
patience  in  affliction,  conformity  to  the  character  of  Christ,  and  ad- 
vancement in  the  reception  and  practice  of  the  gospel  preached.110 

Watts  also  suggested  other  concrete  virtues  to  increase  the 
pastor's  personal  effectiveness  and  persuasive  powers  tessqserance,  seal, 
dignity,  and  disposition.  Temperance  was  necessary  in  order  to  retain 
respect  from  the  church  and  the  world.  "Guard  against  a love  of  pleasure," 
he  cautioned,  ”a  sensual  temper,  and  indulgence  of  appetite,  an  excessive 
relish  of  wines  or  dainties."111  To  temperance  Watts  urged  the  addition 
of  zeals  "Be  forward  and  ready  to  engage  in  every  good  word  and  work, 
that  you  may  be  a pattern  and  leader  of  the  flock."112  A proper 


10^Watts,  "Humility  Represented  in  the  Character  of  St.  Paul," 
Works.  II,  432. 

110 

Watts,  An  Humble  Attempt,  Works,  IH,  31. 

111 Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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dignity,  "grave  ana  manly,  yet  pleasant  and  engaging,"  Watts  felt,  involved 
both  conversation  and  deportment.  Be  warned  against  either  excessive 
humor  or  morose  silence.113  me  purpose  of  a pastor.  Watts  held.  Is  to 
win  men,  not  to  alienate  them.  "Study  to  make  the  whole  of  your  carriage 
snd  discourse  among  men  so  engaging,"  he  urged,  "as  may  invite  strangers 
to  love  you,  and  allure  them  to  love  religion  for  your  eake."11^  Such 
deportment  should  be  only  the  natural  demonstration  of  a disposition 
characterized  by  patience,  controlled  emotion,  gentleness,  and  forgive- 
ness. Believing  "character  should  be  all  of  one  piece,"  Watts  also  em- 
phasized that  preaching  effectiveness  la  directly  dependent  upon  pastoral 

Pastor  Preacher.  Watts  balanced  the  twin  activities  of  pastor 
and  preacher.  A preacher  must  remember  his  pastoral  office  "of  particu- 
lar watchfulness  over  the  flock  of  Christ,  where  he  has  made  you  a 
shepherd  end  overseer."11®  A pastor,  however,  oust  also  remember  that 
his  "business  snd  known  employment  is  to  speak  of  the  things  of  Ood."11^ 
Hot  did  Watts  forget  the  children.  "Hake  the  lambs  of  the  flock  love 
you,"  he  exhorted  the  adult-minded  ministry. 

In  addition.  Watts  urged  that  ministers  learn  the  particular 
"spiritual  circumstances  of  the  family";  develop  ease  snd  gentleness  to 
remove  "that  shy  and  bashful  tincture"  from  the  peoples'  attitude; 
develop  "the  happy  talent  of  parlour  preaching";  snd,  to  assist  in  main- 

113 Ibid.,  Hi.  32-33.  ^Ibld.,  p.  33. 

115 Ibid. , p.  36.  ^Ibld.,  p.  35. 


tainlng  personal,  contact  with  their  congregational  'keep  a catalogue 


their  names,  and  new  and  then  review  then  with  a pastoral  eye  and  affec- 
tion.'11^ In  short,  Watts  declared  that  "It  ia  the  business  of  each  of 
us,  when  we  are  well  satisfied  in  our  call  to  the  ministry,  to  imitate 
the  glorious  preacher  Christ  Jesus."11® 


The  final  element  by  which  a preacher’s  perspective  is  determined 
is  his  theology.  Watts  followed  the  pattern  of  his  ministry  in  an  era 
119 

of  theological  ferment.  The  widely  accepted  Thirty-nine  Articles 
were  Calvlnistlc.  The  theologies  of  Richard  Baxter,  John  Owen,  John 
Hove,  Theophilus  Gale,  Thomas  Rldgeley,  and  Katthew  Henry,  set  the  main 
pattern  of  Puritan  thinking.120  Delaa  "was  the  chief  enemy  of  Christian 
vitality,  and  the  most  important  doctrinal  controversy  was  the  Trinitari- 
an."121 The  great  Awakening  in  America  was  claiming  attention  in  Bng- 
land.122  The  Wesley-Whltefleld  revivalism  was  challenging  the  dead 
formality  both  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  dissenters.12^ 

H^Ibld. 

il®Watta,  "A  Rational  Foundation,"  Works,  V,  78B. 

^Sheldon,  History  of  Doctrines,  II,  223. 

;,  HlBtory  of  Doctrines,  II,  ISB-I83. 
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doctrine  does  Watte  believe 


should  be  preached?  Garvie  states  WattB  represented  "the  quiet  and 
sober  evangelicalism,  which  had  not  yet  caught  the  glow  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Revival. Davis  declares  Watts  "hated  Deism  Intensely,"  and 
sums  his  doctrinal  position  by  saying,  "We  see  Watts  . . . clinging 
to  the  forms  of  Calvlnistlc  dogmas  but  explaining  away  their  harshness."12'’ 
Since  a more  complete  analysis  of  his  doctrinal  position  will  be  made  In 

the  present  be  sufficient  to  clarify  Watts's  theological  viewpoint  as  a 
warmly  evangelical  modification  of  Calvinism. 

It  vas  In  the  light  of  the  beliefs  and  doctrines  described  above 
that  Watts  viewed  the  work  of  preaching  and  constructed  his  homiletics. 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his  viewpoint  ware  expressions  both  of 
eighteenth-century  Puritanism  and  of  his  own  Individuality.  His  view 
of  the  social  structure  was  characteristic.  Like  his  fellow  dissenters 
Watts  was  a loyal  Englishman.  Yet  his  concept  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  vas  advanced  beyond  his  time.  He  confined  the  sphere 
of  government  to  the  secular;  that  of  religion  to  the  spiritual.  Her- 
bert S.  Skeats  and  Charles  S.  Hlall,  the  English  church  historians, 
claim  that  Watts's  Essay  on  Civil  Power  "was  the  first  formal  statement 

12S 

of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  by  a Congregational  minister. 


124 Ibid.,  p.  166. 

12*’Davis,  Watts,  pp.  105,  109. 

12^Herbert  S.  Skeats  and  Charles  S . . 

, 1668-1691  (London,  1891),  pp.  333-334. 
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They  express  doubt. 


centers  of  bis  time,"12^  Again,  his  unconcern  about  social  reorganisa- 
tion vas  only  an  example  of  the  philosophy  of  the  wealthy  dissenter 
aristocracy  among  whom  he  lived.12®  Evangelicalism  had  not  awakened 
to  social  reform.12®  contemporary  Christianity  saw  only  dimly  the 
missionary  implications  of  the  gospel.1®0  Watts  escaped  these  weak- 
nesses only  in  his  poetic  insights.  Such  views  of  human  society 
centered  his  sermon  interest  in  the  creed,  character,  and  deeds  of  the 
individual. 

Intellectually,  it  is  apparent  that  Watts  was  strongly  affected 
by  his  environment.  Rationalism  caused  him  to  honor  reason  and  to  fear 
"enthusiasm."  Yet  his  personal  view  vas  manifested  in  giving  the  Bible 
the  place  of  final  authority  end  in  making  "the  inward  witness”  the 
personal  test  of  religious  reality.  As  a result,  logic  and  emotion 
were  balanced  in  his  preaching  appeal.  The  center  of  his  preaching  was 
the  Bible  and  the  end  of  his  preaching  was  experimental  religion. 

Watts  was,  obviously,  never  strongly  sectarian.  As  Toplady  de- 
clares, "Like  the  Master  he  served,  be  took  pleasure  in  the  excellencies. 


130Kanneth  Scott  Letourette,  "Three  Centuries  of  Advances, " A 
oiy  of  Expansion  of  Christianity  (6  vola.i  Saw  York,  1939),  Iu7  1*52, 
See  also  Vol.  1,  xlx-xx. 
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the  usefulness,  and  the  prosperity  of  others."131  His  charitable  spirit 
sought  for  unity  among  Christians.  Argumentation  was  subordinated  to 
explication  and  persuasive  appeal.  Dieologlcal  conformity,  within  the 
Units  of  a broad  orthodox  position,  was  less  Important  than  spiritual 
likeness  to  Christ.  While  his  theology  was  a clearly  stated  Calvinism, 

Watts's  viewpoint  centered  the  alms  of  the  ministry  In  the  indi- 

trolled  his  concept  of  church  polity.  Praying,  catechizing,  and  preach- 
ing were  directed  to  the  individual.  Hie  ends  of  preaching  centered  In 
the  needs  of  the  Individual.  Each  must  personally  accept  the  persuasion 

saintly  living. 

These  were  the  elements  of  Watts's  viewpoint.  By  these  factors 


^\oplady.  Works. 
13£Davis,  Watts,  p. 


IV,  116. 


SHOOK  SOUKES 


Watts's  An  Humble  Attqgpt  contains  the  nucleus  of  tils  haailetlcs. 
Around  this  con  may  be  organised  all  tbe  Instructions  for  effective 
preaching  which  are  scattered  through  his  other  writings.  Tbe  laaedlate 
occasion  for  preparing  this  essay  arose  out  cf  tbe  ordination  of  Hr. 

John  Oakes,  "a  Worthy  friend  and  brother, " at  Chestnut  In  Hertfordshire 
on  November  12,  1729. 1 Watts  was  invited  to  give  the  "charge"  to  the 
candidate  for  the  ministry.2  Illness  prevented  his  attendance.  Moti- 
vated by  the  prevailing  religious  Indifference,  however.  Watts  amplified 
and  published  the  charge  he  had  prepared  in  the  hope  that  his  "brethren 
in  tbe  ministry  [night]  be  in  some  measure  excited  and  encouraged  hereby 
to  do  their  part  toward  the  revival  of  decaying  piety. “3  Davis  praises 
sn  Bible  Attempt  as  "one  of  the  best  statements  at  the  spiritual  func- 

In  the  second  section  of  this  exhortation,  entitled  "Of  a Minis- 
ter' s Private  studies, " Watts  summarized  his  views  concerning  tbs  areas 
of  study  "necessary  to  prepare  discourses  for  the  pulpit. His  discus- 
sion extended  beyond  religious  studies  to  Include  all  learning  helpful 
to  effective  preaching.  His  principal  design  was  to  indicate  the  rela- 

1Wetts,  "An  HUmble  Attempt, " Worts.  HI,  3. 

2Ibld.  3Ibid.,  p.  b. 

**Davla,  Watts,  p.  Ib3. 

^Watts,  "An  amble  Attempt, " Works.  HI,  3. 
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proper  use  at  the  various  branches  of  study  In  the  task 


m this  Instruction  Watts  reoosmended  three  major  sources  of 

Biblical  source  he  saw  the  final  authority  for  arguaents,  doctrines, 
and  duties.  In  the  "eiqjeiimental"  source  he  discerned  a method  for 

In  the  cultural  source  he  found  a profitable  use  for  man's  entire  in- 

Froo  these  three  sources  Watts  believed  pastors  could  obtain  material 
for  effective  sermons  by  the  aid  of  genius.  Industry,  and  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Biblical 

Christian  preachers,  though  differing  In  the  manner  and  degree  of 
Scriptural  usage,  have  agreed  that  the  Bible  is  a basic  source  for 
sermon  material.  Variations  in  its  use  are  determined  by  each  pastor's 
views  on  five  problems  concerning  the  Scripture:  (l)  the  focus  of  its 
revelation,  (2)  the  degree  of  its  inspiration,  (3)  tbs  method  of  its 
interpretation,  (b)  the  area  at  its  authority,  and  (5)  the  basis  of 


i,  for  e maple,  Clarice,  Bietoric  i 


Bie  Focus  of  Revelation 


Rejecting  'tie  Jewish  apocryphal  writers, " Watts  affirmed  that 
"the  protestant  takes  nothing  for  the  ground  of  his  faith  but  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  Sew  Testament. nothing,  therefore,  not  written  In 
these  books  or  "derived  thence  by  most  obvious  and  evident  consequences" 
was  a necessary  part  of  Christian  revelation.  On  this  basis.  Watts 
strongly  criticized  both  the  papists  for  "shameful  additions  of  men  to 

most  everything  that  reason  doth  not  discover. "® 

Word  of  Ood,  he  assigned  greater  Importance  to  the  Hew  Testament.  “Learn 
your  religion  from  this  book, " he  urged,  for  It  "is  more  eminently  the 
rule  of  our  holy  religion. But  the  supreme  focus  of  revelation.  In 
Watts's  view,  was  the  gospel,  which  be  defined  thue: 


^Watts,  "A  Rational  Defence  of  the  Gospel, "In  "Sermons, " Works. 

I,  179. 

8W8tts,  "An  RUmble  Atteegrt, " Works,  in,  21-23. 

^Wntts,  "A  Caveat  Against  Infidelity, " Works.  IV,  96. 

10Wotts,  "Tbs  Substance,  or  Matter  of  the  Gospel, " in  "Orthodoxy 
and  Charity.”  Works . HI,  583-584. 
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Believing  that  no  other  message,  even  though  enforced  by  talent,  learn- 
ing and  oratorical  skill,  could  effect  salvation.  Watts  warned  his  fel- 
low-ministers , "I  am  fully  persuaded  you  would  never  reconcile  one  soul, 

U 

. . . without  this  blessed  gospel  which  is  committed  to  your  bands.  ' 
Therefore,  be  urged  then  to  "preach  this  gospel  with  faithfulness,  and 
be  Instant  In  the  sacred  work.  ',12  To  ministers  who  preached  as  Bishop 
Ryle  described,  "sermons  . . . little  better  than  miserable  moral  essays, 
utterly  devoid  of  anything  to  awaken,  convert,  or  save  souls, " Watts 
urged  a return  to  the  focal  center  of  revelation,  the  content  of  the 
gospel.13 

The  nature  of  Inspiration 

As  a result  of  this  gospel  emphasis  Watts  encountered  the  problem 

special  revelation.1^  Watts  rejected  such  scepticism  as  contrary  to 
reason  and  the  needs  of  man.13  The  learned  Baptist  theologian  and  Louden 
pastor,  John  Gill,  held  for  a strict  verbal  Interpretation.1*”  Though 
Watts  declared  that  the  Oily  Spirit  "dictated  [the]  divine  truths  of  the 


UWatts,  "An  amble  Attempt, " 
-^Ibld.  ■ p.  36. 
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(London^ 1352),  p.  14. 
^Sheldon, 

15Watts,  "Strength 
^Sheldon, 


, II,  294. 
f Reason, ’ works.  H,  403. 
, H,  234. 


gospel, " be  repudiated  a plenary  verbal  Inspiration.  To  bin,  revelatlc 


eas  in  sense  rather  +-bnw  in  +.iw»  words  of  the  Bible.  Stating  that 
"words  are  but  the  shell  Is  which  the  divine  Ideas  are  conveyed  in  the 
mind, " Watts  claimed  that  "we  do  not  In  the  least  derogate  from  the 
honour  of  the  Bible,  while  we  declare,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
and  not  the  mere  words  of  it,  that  must  be  our  rule  of  duty  and  practise. 
On  this  basis,  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  was  not  con- 
sidered of  critical  importance.* 1^  Watts's  theory  of  Inspiration  was 
dynamic  and  substantive  rather  than  verbal. 

The  Method  of  Interpretation 

Watts's  b**ii«*c  that  revelation  was  In  t-b*.  "sense"  rather  t.bwn  in 


Adaptation  for  use  by  the  Individual  Christian,  conformity  to  principles 

tuted  Watts’s  requirements  for  a satisfactory  method  of  interpretation. 
The  Reformers  had  long  contended  for  the  right  of  the  Individual 

Watts  emphasised  not  only  this  right  but  the  responsibility  of  "every 

it,  »r~i  og  the  best  helps  that  ho  |-*11'  obtoin  for  tbi.  end. 

17Watts,  "Rational  Foundation, " works.  V,  757. 

1®Watts,  "Inward  Witness, ” In  "Sermons, " Works.  I,  26. 
1SEagesbaok,  History  of  Doctrines.  II,  S31*. 

20Watta,  “A  Rational  Defence  of  the  Gospel, " in  "Sermons, ” Works, 
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With  this  individual  need  in  Kind,  Watts  suggested  twelve 


principles  especially  suited  to  help  one  understand  the  sense  of  the 

,.21 

sacred  writings.  Be  began  by  advocating  an  idiomatic  knowledge  of 

period  generally,  as  well  as  by  the  particular  author.22  Knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  design  of  the  author,  and  the  character 

Watts  also  explained  that  both  the  inferences  drawn  fna,  and  the  objec- 
tions brought  against,  any  writing  often  assisted  in  understanding  its 

Just  as  you  yourselves  would  he  willing  to  be  treated  by  others,  who  are 
searching  out  the  meaning  of  what  you  write  or  speak, " Watts  cautioned 

In  interpreting  Scripture  Watts  specified  two  essentials:  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture.2^  While 
be  admitted  obscurity  in  the  Bible,  he  contended  "that  whoever  puts  off 
prejudices,  and  is  piously  sincere  in  his  search  of  the  word  of  God, 
shall  certainly  find,  through  divine  assistance,  all  needful  truth. 
ifere  was  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture. 


21Watto,  "Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  Works.  V,  226. 

^ttid.,  pp.  220-229.  23Ihld..  p.  229.  gltIbld.  ■ p.  230. 
25ttid.  ^Ibld.,  p.  22 9. 

^Watts,  "A  Rational  Defence  of  the  Ooepel,  in  "Sermons, " Works 
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In  addition 


principles.  Watts  held  that  a major  aid 


to  Interpretation  was  the  Internal  emphasis  placed  by  the  Scripture 
cn  a particular  "doctrine"  or  "duty. " According  to  his  analysis, 
"Importance  or  necessity  to  salvation"  was  indicated  by  strength  of 
evidence,  but  "usefulness"  by  frequency  of  repetition.2®  For  example, 
he  ruled  "that  where  a doctrine  or  duty  Is  mentioned  but  In  one  single 
place  of  the  Scripture,  it  cannot  be  of  absolute  necessity  to  salva- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  this  principle.  Watts  urged  that  the  lndl- 

of  emphasis  set  by  the  Scripture  Itself.  3°  here  was  the  key  to  the 

The  Area  of  Authority 

The  early  eighteenth-century  controversy  within  Christianity 
was  essentially  intellectual. It  Is  natural,  therefore,  that  Watts 
felt  no  problem  concerning  the  Bible’s  authority,  except  In  the  con- 
ventional areas  of  doctrine  and  duty. 3s  His  chief  concern  in  these 
respects  was  to  Halt  the  requirements  of  obedience  to  those  contained 

08Watta,  "Orthodoxy  and  Charity  United,"  Works.  HI,  701- 
^Ibld.,  p.  703-  3°Ibld..  pp.  701-707. 

^Walker,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  pp.  187-495. 

32WUtta,  "An  BUmble  Attempt,  • Works,  HI,  20. 
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Watts  also  advocated  the  Bible 


tern  for  logical  forms  and  moving  style. ^ 

The  Baals  of  Apologetics 

The  sceptical  challenge  of  rationalism  Impelled  Watts  to  find  an 
adequate  apologetic  for  the  Bible.  "Qhe  distinguishing  note  of  rational- 
ism," declares  George  p.  Usher,  "is  the  rejection  of  authoritative 
teaching,  the  disbelief  In  supernatural  revelation. So  eighteenth- 
century  deism  struck  powerful  blows  against  the  Scriptures.  Collins 

Old  Testament,  and  Chubb  the  Hew  Testament.^  Watts  bad  to  give  bis 
people  an  answer  "when  the  deists  of  our  age  shall  object  and  say,  . . . 
'Bow  can  the  Bible  he  the  word  of  0od7'"37  While  he  was  convinced  that 
sound  scholarship  vindicated  the  claims  of  Scripture,  he  knew  c canon 


3*tIbld. , pp.  26-27. 
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Bible 


It  is  within  this  context  that  Watts’s  advocacy  of  the 
sermon  source  must  be  understood. 

First,  therefore,  while  extolling  the  benefits  of  all  learning, 
he  praised  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  "the  brightest  and  noblest  part 
of  the  knowledge  of  a minister.  Bible  study  was  the  first  ministerial 
requirement;  "here  our  faith  end  conscience  may  rest  safely,  in  all  our 
enquiries  about  matters  of  belief  or  practise. Be  repudiated  the 
"popish  doctrine  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  holy  scriptures  . . . for 
the  grand  doctrines  and  duties  which  are  necessary  to  salvation  are 

Second,  sermons  pregnant  with  Scripture  had  greater  effectiveness 
both  to  convict  the  sinner  end  to  instruct  the  believer.  Watts  declared: 


Watts  suggested  two  causes  for  the  power  of  Scriptural  sermons: 
the  Holy  Spirit's  blessing  upon  Its  own  words,  and  the  people's  prior 


W*watts,  "An  HUable  Attempt, " Works,  HI,  10. 

^Ibid. 

^Watts,  "Orthodoxy  and  Charity  United, " Works,  HI,  705. 
^WOtts,  "An  arable  Attempt, " Works,  HI,  27-28. 


Always,  however.  Watts  considered  the  Bible  as  a aeons,  not  an 

explain,  Illustrate,  prove,  convince.  Infer,  and  apply  In  such  a manner, 
as  to  do  real  service  to  aen,  and  honour  to  our  lord  Jesus  Christ.  . . . 
let  not  your  chief  design  he  to  work  up  a sheet,  or  to  hold  out  an  hour, 
but  'to  Bare  a soul. ' Watts' s goal  was  not  to  Impart  Bible  knowledge, 
but  to  effect  In  a congregation  a personal  and  saving  faith  in  Christ. 

will  be  to  understand  this  Bible. 

Exper^-tiii50 

As  Watts  saw  it,  the  second  major  source  of  preaching  material 


Christian  ministry,  the  character  of  ftarltan  si 


of  eighteenth-century  philosophy. 

preacher  himself,  be  eiqflalnert  that  "the  lips  of  the  preacher  seem  to 


speak  light  and  111*  at  once,  and  he  helpe  to  ccmunlcate  the  holy  pas- 
sion all  around  him,  by  feeling  it  first  himself. In  like  manner. 


l|Snid.,  p.  11.  ^Ibld. . p.  3. 

to,  or  based  on  experience,  especially  personal  experience,  as  distinct 
from  theory. " See  Watts,  "An  Bumble  Attempt,  " Worts.  Ill,  64}  Brastow, 
The  lfodera  Pulpit,  pp.  98-101. 

5XWatts,  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Ifeselons, " Works.  II,  674. 
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noble  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,"  he  said , "animate  «>n  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  make  us  live  as  become  the  followers  and  worshipers 
of  the  holy  Jesus. Anything  less  than  the  sharing  of  life  situations 
was  not  truly  Christian  preaching. 

tlnetlve  note  of  Puritan  and  other  forms  of  English  dissent. Watts, 

the  fhshlon  and  practice  of  our  fathers  amongst  the  puritans  and  Protes- 
tant dissenters  in  their  ministry. 

Finally,  the  oupbasis  which  contemporary  philosophy  placed  on  ex- 
perience Influenced  Watts's  leaning  toward  the  experimental.  Recall  that 

form  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge.®  Accepting  locks' s arguments, 
Berkeley  concluded  "that  if  all  tbe  properties  attributed  to  the  objec- 
tive are  only  in  the  mind,  there  can  be  no  object  apart  from  the  mind. 

perlence  of  the  individual.  In  this  age  of  epistemological  ferment  Watts 

^Ibld.,  p.  675. 

53arastow,  The  Modem  Pulpit,  p.  93. 

^*Watts,  "An  Humble  Attengrt,"  Works,  m,  6fc. 

®Rogers,  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  291. 


P.  3kS. 


Interest.  Skeats  and  Mian  Judge  that  "as  a mental  philosopher  he 
ranked  next  to  Locke.  They  add  that  Watts  ns  renowned  among  his 

58 

contemporaries  os  a philosopher.  So  modern  a writer  as  John  W.  Toltoa 
could  not  ignore  Watts  In  his  discussion  of  Iccke,  and  remarks  that 
"Watts  followed  Berkeley's  elimination  of  substance. Without  attagpt- 

sufflclent  evidence  that  eighteenth-century  empiricism  probably  had  an 
effect  on  his  theory  of  preaching. 

tcrprotative  statements  based  on  Watts's  own  writings. 

First,  men  must  he  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  religious  ex- 
perience. aqphaslzlng  "this  distinction  as  great  and  necessary, * Watts 
Instructed  the  preacher  as  follows. 


Obviously,  only  two  classes  were  recognised:  the  si 


•’^Skeats  and  Mlall,  B 
53ttld.,  p.  204. 


I,  P-  342. 
s (Oxford,  1956), 


6<Wts,  "An  Bumble  Attempt,  ” Works,  ni,  18. 


subdivided  on  *hp  basic  of  indl- 


Vatts  advocated  "a  particular  search  and 


enquiry  into  souls  and  consciences"  to  determine  spiritual  "states  end 


Be  listed  those  conditions  as 


typical;  conceited.  Indolent, 


Third,  the  teachings  at  the  Bible  oust  be  divided  on  the  basis  at 

mini  stern,  upon  which  "you  will  divide  the  word  at  God  aright,  and  give 


Fourth,  having  nade  this  division  of  aea  and  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  preacher  mat  seek  to  cceqnae  and  deliver  his  semens  so  that  the 
divine  spiritual  supply  Is  adapted  to  tbs  Individual's  need.  Watts  pro- 

ner  of  dividing  the  vord  of  God,  and  giving  to  each  their  due,  may  never 

view,  experimental  preaching  van  distinguished  by  a spiritual  classifi- 
cation of  men  and  Scripture  so  as  to  neet  practical  needs. 

The  answer  is  twofold:  first  by  means  of  it  the  preacher's  objective 
was  redirected.  In  subject  centered  Biblical  preaching,  the  preacher's 
puxpose  was  to  abound  the  Scriptural  text.  Experimental  preaching.  In 


65Ibld. . p.  18. 


63Ibld. . p.  63. 


^Ibld.,  p.  61. 


audience  centered.  Such  preaching,  asserted 


designed  "If  possible,  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  assembly,  and  to  save 
the  souls  of  men  from  hell  by  the  concurrent  Influence  of  the  grace  of 
„&[ 

God.  Hen's  condition,  as  veil  as  the  Scripture,  furnished  subject 
matter  for  sermons.  This  redirected  purpose  became  the  guide  for  fram- 
ing the  "vbole  soman  both  as  to  matter  and  manner. 

Second,  HStts's  experimental  emphasis  furnished  a new  lmrentional 
resource.  Any  Bible  truth  applied  to  an  actual  need  would,  he  believed, 
furnish  adequate  sermon  material.  The  preacher  bad  a ready-made  Hat  of 
stereotyped  spiritual  states,  derived  both  from  a study  of  the  Bible  and 
frets  Introspection.  By  focusing  on  these  the  sermon  text  migit  be  richly 
amplified  and  concretely  applied.  Watts  urged  ministers  to  follow  this 


68Ibid..  p.  11. 
7°Ibid. . p.  6b. 


Cultural 


The  third  major  sermon  source  Watts  recommended  vas  a broad 
general  culture.  While  there  were  exceptions— such  aa  John  0111  and 
Matthew  Henry,  the  celebrated  Bible  commentators — aa  a general  rule, 
those  who  preached  In  dissenter  chapels  were  not  men  of  such  learning. 
Watts  deplored  this  condition.  Indeed,  he  ranked  divinity  with  lew  and 
medicine  as  a learned  profession.7^"  He  suggested,  therefore,  a broad 
program  of  study  "as  necessary  to  furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge  for 
72 

the  office  of  the  ministry."  "Eiougb  [these  studies!  are  learned  In 
the  academy,"  he  reasoned,  "yet  I can  by  no  means  think  it  proper  they 
should  be  left  there  and  forgotten."73  in  An  Bundle  Attempt  and  also 
In  The  Improvement  of  the  Mini  Watts  undertook  to  explain  why  he  advo- 
cated this  program  of  study,  as  well  as  to  point  out  Its  benefits  in 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons.71*  While  he  recosmended  that 
study  be  continued  "even  through  the  whole  course  of  life,"  he  also 
cautioned  that  "a  minister  should  remember,  that  himself,  with  all  his 
studies,  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary."7^ 


T^Watts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  Works.  V,  301. 
72Watts,  "An  Humble  Attempt,"  Works,  III,  8. 

73Ibld.,  p.  11. 

74Ibld.,  pp.  8-11.  See  also  Works.  V,  300-316,  392-fco4.  Cf. 
John  Hevton,  "A  Plan  of  Academical  Preparation  for  the  Ministry  In  a 
Letter  to  a Friend,"  The  Works  of  Rev.  John  Hewton  (5  vola.j  Hew  York, 
1810),  V,  82. 

75Ibid. . pp.  10-11. 


specific  studies  to  supply 


1.  To  improve  the  reasoning  faculty,  logic  and  mathematics. 

physical  philosophy  and  human  nature. 

3.  To  improve  skill  in  the  techniques  of  sermon  composition 
and  delivery,  "method"  and  oratory. 

1.  To  prove  the  divine  nature  of  Christianity,  the  theory  and 
practices  of  natural  religion. 

3.  To  understand  the  Bible,  philology,  geography,  and  history. 

6.  To  embellish  preaching,  science,  and  the  various  branches  of 
polite  learning. 

cation.  Watts  suggested  sixteen  principles  by  which  "diligence  and 
study"  might  properly  be  applied  to  any  discipline:  judge  upon  nothing 
less  than  the  best  evidence  available;  distinguish  between  words  and 
things;  do  not  overstep  antecedent  learning;  approach  the  difficult 
gradually;  understand  each  step  before  taking  the  next  more  advanced  one; 
limit  the  number  of  studies;  keep  the  entire  course  in  view;  exert  ef- 
fort in  proportion  to  a matter's  importance;  beware  of  preconceptions; 
do  not  belittle  disciplines  of  which  you  know  nothing;  draw  up  a schedule; 
do  not  over  fatigue  the  mind;  seek  true  knowledge  rather  than 
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answers ; do  not  expect  certainty  In  every  subject}  apply  speculative 
studies  to  practical  uses;  continue  In  accustomed  and  proved  methods 
of  study.77 

Benefits 

Watts  presented  definite  Judgments  concerning  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  each  area  of  stixty . 

To  Improve  the  Reasoning  Faculty.  Watts  believed  that  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  logic  tended  "to  fix  a wandering  mind,  to  beget  a 
habit  of  attention,  and  to  improve  the  faculty  of  reason."78  He  quoted 
Dr.  George  Cheyne's  assertion  that  mathematics  "quicken  and  sharpen  the 

lag  Into  the  depth  of  these  studies  . . . Is  apt  to  beget  a secret  and 
refined  pride  . . . the  most  opposite  temper  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
gospel."80 

Watts’s  canasendatlon  of  logic  was  equally  strong,  but  here  his 

repudiated  that  sort  of  logic  which  is  only  a scholastic  "art  of  wrangling," 


in  our  inquires  after  truth,  and  the  communication  of  it  to  others.' 


.82 


^Watta,  “The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  Works.  V,  255-268. 
78Ibld.,  p.  303.  79Ibld.,  p.  30k. 

80 Ibid.,  pp.  303-304.  6lIbia.,  p.  305. 

Bawatts,  "Loglck,"  Works.  V,  7. 


By  such  a definition  be  reflected  the 


In  his  day.  Hie  study,  he  thought , Improved  perception,  Judgment,  reason- 
ing, and  disposition,  and  assisted  specifically  in  sermon  composition. 

Hew  completely  Watts  considered  this  discipline  an  aid  to  religion  may 

powers,  to  cure  the  mistakes  of  immature  Judgment,  and  to  raise  us  In 
some  measure  from  the  ruins  of  our  fall.”^  To  Watts,  the  study  of 
logic  assisted  the  pastor  to  preach  and  the  bearers  to  evaluate  spiritual 
truth. 

To  Trace  God's  Work.  The  second  category  of  profane  studies 
advocated  by  Watts  as  especially  useful  for  the  preacher  was  natural 
science,  m this  area,  however,  he  saw  little  value  In  "the  old  Ariato- 

who  have  followed  the  principles  of  the  wonder  of  our  age  and  nation.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton"— were.  Watts  believed,  the  ones  profitable  for  the  preech- 
er . The  findings  of  science.  Watts  declared,  give  the  preacher  "a 
wider  and  more  delightful  view  of  the  works  of  God,"  and  In  particular, 
"furnish  him  with  lively  and  happy  Images  and  metaphors  drawn  from  the 
large  volume  of  nature,  to  display  and  represent  the  things  of  God  In 
the  most  beautiful  end  affecting  colours."^ 


ibid. . p.  6. 

®S»atts,  "The  improvement  i 
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gave  the  pastor  an  understanding  of  the  drives,  motivations,  and  re- 
actions that  Influenced  his  hearers.  CD  the  other,  it  distinguished 


of  physical  science  and  human  nature.  Watts  believed,  assisted  the 
preacher  in  tracing,  depicting,  end  evaluating  the  vorks  of  God  both 
in  the  world  and  in  the  individual. 

To  Improve  Preaching  Skills.  The  third  division  of  secular 
studies  advocated  by  Watts  was  directly  concerned  with  preaching  as  an 

Ontology,  in  Watts's  view,  was  true  metaphysics.  By  ontological  pro- 
cedures one  was  able  to  classify  being,  properties,  modes,  and  attri- 

covered.  This  science,  therefore,  furnished  the  basis  for  "the  dis- 
position of  everything  into  its  proper  rank  and  class  of  beings,  at- 
tributes, and  actions."®®  As  such,  it  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  practical 

the  strict  ontological,  scientific  order  so  as  "to  range  our  thoughts 


®7Ibid.,  p.  307. 


and  discourses 


By  "oratory,"  Watts  referred  to  rhetoric  In  practice.  He  gave 
several  definitions  of  rhetoric.  All  indicated  that  his  emphasis  was 
Ciceronian  rather  than  Aristotelean.  In  An  Humble  Attempt  he  referred 
to  rhetoric  as  "the  happy  skill  of  persuasion."^  In  his  logick  he 
defined  It  as  "the  art  of  speaking  In  a manner  fit  to  persuade."9^  In 


By  this  clear  statement  Watts  emphasised  the  fact  that  he  distinguished. 


the  passions.  To  each  of  these  faculties  a part  of  the  message  was  to 
be  directed.  Moreover,  he  believed  the  appeal  zauet  be  made  In  set 
older i first,  the  understanding  was  to  be  convinced  by  reason;  second. 


91Watts,  "An  Humble  Attempt,"  Works.  IH,  9. 

^Ibld..  p.  26. 

93Watts,  "Logick,"  Works.  V,  60. 

^Watts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  Works,  V,  312. 


and  only  In  this  order,  was  the  emotional  arousal  of  the  passions 


At  times  Watts  was  severely  critical  of  rhetoric.  He  but  echoed 
Plato  when  he  declared: 


But  to  give  a full  and  direct  an ever  to  the  force  of 
the  foregoing  objection,  I would  lay  down  these  considera- 
tions, which  may  help  to  remove  those  glaring  rays  of 
rhetoric  that  diffuse  themselves  round  the  argument,  i»- 


Agaln,  he  spoke  of  "a  flourish  of  wit  to  teach  us  to  undervalue  our 
reason,  a mere  rank  of  rhetoric,  an  hyperbole  of  reproach  to  our  under - 

clamourous  kind  may  at  last  force  the  countenance  of  s Sanson  perhaps  to 


95Ibia.,  p.  313. 

^watts,  "Rational  Foundation,"  Works,  T,  757. 
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"Miscellaneous  Thoughts,"  In  "Reliquiae  Juveniles,” 
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pass loca,  lest  the  decisive  sentence  of  the  Judge  should 
be  biassed  or  warped  Into  Injustice.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 

Locke  would  banish  all  pleaders  In  the  law  for  fees,  out 

though  perhaps  that  greet  nan  might  possibly  be  too  severe 
In  so  universal  a censure  of  the  profession. 99 

In  the  area  of  preaching,  however.  Watts  defended  the  use  of 
rhetoric.  The  nature  of  the  audience,  the  value  of  the  subject  natter, 
the  Importance  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  Issues— these  required  "that 
all  the  eloquence  which  a preacher  is  master  of  should  be  employed."100 
Watts  prayed,  "0  may  such  glorious  masters  of  sacred  oratory  never  be 
wanting  in  the  pulpits  of  Great  Britain!"101  It  was  In  the  firmness 
of  this  conviction  and  with  the  earnestness  of  this  prayer  that  Watts 

To  Prove  Christianity  Divine.  Watts’s  fourth  division  was  the 
comparative  study  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  He  divided  natural 
religion  Into  two  areas  corresponding  approximately  to  “doctrines"  and 
"duties.”  The  first,  called  "speculative  or  contemplative,"  dealt  with 
"the  knowledge  of  God  In  his  various  perfections,  and  In  his  relations 
to  his  rational  creatures,  so  far  as  may  be  known  by  the  light  of 
nature."102  The  second,  called  "ethics,"  or  moral  philosophy,  dealt 
with  "the  knowledge  of  the  several  duties  that  arise  from  our  relation 
to  God,  and  our  relation  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  our  proper  con- 
duct and  government  of  ourselves."103  Watts  contended  that  no  religion 


"watts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  Works,  V,  312. 

100 Ibid.,  p.  313.  1Q1Ibld. 

10gIbid. , p.  307.  103 Ibid. 


dispense 


obligations  of  vorship  and  morality  based 


upon  these  universal  elements.  His  criticism  of  natural  religion, 
therefore,  lay  not  in  its  falsity  but  in  its  Inadequacy.  He  declared 

At  the  same  time,  he  asserted  the  belief  that  "reason  is  far  from  being 
sufficient  in  any  practical  sense  ...  to  lead  to  virtue,  religion,  and 
happiness.”10®  As  for  other  religions,  none  of  them,  he  said,  "can  com- 
pare vlth  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  either  for  its  own  in- 
ternal excellency,  or  the  outward  proofs  that  it  came  from  God."10® 
Sermons  constructed  from  this  source.  Watts  claimed,  would  prove 
Christianity  divine.10^ 

To  Understand  the  Bible.  The  fifth  category  of  studies  in  Watts's 
suggested  plan  for  ministers  dealt  directly  with  aids  to  Bible  study. 
These  included  "seme  skill  in  the  tongues;  and  particularly  those  where- 
in the  Scriptures  were  written,  vis.  Hebrew  and  Greek;  seme  knowledge  of 
the  customs  of  the  ancients,  land]  some  acquaintance  with  geography  and 


.108 


The  Importance  of  Latin,  Watts  recognized  only  grudgingly.  The 


HI,  12. 


II,  425. 


“Wts,  "An 


Humble  Attempt, 
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almost  universal  use  It  had  forcer ly  enjoyed  he  condemned  as  "owing  to 
the  craft  and  policy  of  the  priesthood  and  church  of  Rome."  Happily  be 
thanked  God  and  idle  British  Parliament  that  "we  were  delivered  from  say- 
ing our  prayers  in  Latin,  from  being  bound  to  read  the  word  of  God  in  a 
tongue  unknown  to  the  people."10^  Yet,  in  fairness  Watts  admitted  that 

with  Latin,  because  it  has  been  for  many  hundred  years  the  language  of 
the  schools  of  learning."110 

With  no  such  reserve  Watts  declared  that  the  ministry  "requires 
some  knowledge  of  those  original  languages,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  written.”  For  Hebrew  this  might  be  limited  to  the 
ability  "to  find  out  the  sense  of  a text  by  the  help  of  a dictionary."111 
But  In  the  case  of  Greek,  Watts  urged  "a  pretty  good  knowledge  . . . 
since  all  the  important  points  of  the  Christian  religion  are  derived 
from  the  Hew  Testament."112  Scholars,  he  believed,  should  also  master 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldean.  But  in  the  case  of  the  average  minister, 
he  frankly  asked,  "And  after  all,  since  none  of  these  assistances  can 
yield  us  a sufficient  proof  of  a true  Interpretation,  and  give  us  the 
certain  sense  of  a text,  who  would  be  persuaded  to  waste  any  great 
number  of  his  better  hours  in  such  dry  studies,  and  in  labours  of  so 
little  profitf"113 


109Watts,  "The  Lnprovement  of  the  Mind,"  Works.  V,  309. 
UOttld.,  p.  311.  mibld.,  p.  309. 

112Ibld. ■ p.  310.  113 Ibid.,  p.  311. 
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As  additional  aids  to  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  Watts  recoamended 
the  study  of  history  end  geography.  Such  studies  "were  as  necessary  to 

them  to  reconcile  difficulties  in  the  Scripture  and  also  demonstrated  a 
divine  providence. Watts  ranked  as  even  more  useful,  in  their  in- 
spirational insights,  the  "smaller  histories,  biography,  or  the  memoirs 
of  great  and  good  men.’11'’ 

To  Bsbelllsh  Preaching.  The  final  category  in  Watts's  proposed 
program  of  studies  for  the  minister,  dealt  with  "such  sort  of  accomplish- 
ments  of  the  mind  as  will  embellish  the  character  of  a minister,  and 
render  his  person  and  his  labors  more  acceptable  to  the  vorld."11®  These 
included,  first,  a further  study  of  the  sciences,  and  second,  belles 
lettres.  Among  the  sciences  be  choee  to  advocate,  but  without  ex- 

the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  this  world;  some  general  view  of  astronomy."11^ 
Concerning  secular  philological  studies,  he  declared  their  chief  value 
was  cultural.  Watts  did  specify,  however,  that  reading  good  literature 
enriched  style,  while  studying  literary  criticism  improved  interpre- 
tative Judgment.11® 


^ibld..  p.  305.  U5P>ld. 
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a specific 


list  of  secular  studies  does  not  mean  that  he  would  exclude  other  sorts 
of  preaching  material.  As  the  earlier  George  Herbert  had  said,  "It  is 
an  ill  mason  that  refuseth  any  stone:  and  there  is  no  knowledge,  but, 
in  a skilful  hand,  serves  either  positively  as  it  is,  or  else  to  il- 
lustrate some  other  knowledge."11®  Watts  welcomed  all  truth.  At  the 
same  time,  he  recoomended  a consistent  purpose  in  the  choice  of  sermon 
materials . 

First,  he  held  the  Bible  to  be  a transcendent  instrument  of 
truth  available  to  the  preacher.  Contemporary  criticisms,  threatening 
to  level  the  Bible  to  the  plane  of  mere  literature,  only  stimulated  his 
faith.  Charles  Grosvenor  Osgood,  in  a recent  description  of  an  ideal 
preacher,  could  have  been  referring  to  Watts  when  he  said,  "To  him  the 
Bible  is  transcendent  literature  Just  because  it  is  more.  It  could  not 
otherwise  be  the  Bible,  distinguished  by  its  intrinsic  spiritual  author- 
ity from  all  other  books."120  Watts,  however,  was  not  a Bible  worship- 
per. He  preached  the  Bible  because  he  believed  in  its  content  and  in 
the  power  of  that  content  to  do  what  no  other  message  could.  The  gospel 
was  not  vindicated  by  being  in  the  Bible,  but  the  Bible  was  vindicated 
by  the  content  of  its  message.  Watts  accepted  and  preached  the  Bible 


^George  Herbert,  "A  Priest 
Instructor  (Oxford,  1807),  p.  Uo. 

120Charles  Grosvenor  Osgood, 
ton,  1941),  p.  7. 


not  as  an  end  In  itself,  but  as  an  Instrument  to  effect  salvation  and 
righteous  living. 

Second,  Watts's  preaching  theory  stressed  the  importance  of  per- 

dissevered.  It  was  in  terms  of  living  needs  that  the  Bible  must  be  In* 

the  Bible  interpreted  the  real  life  of  people.  The  self-knowledge  of 

Bible's  penetrating  analysis  of  the  states  of  the  soul.  Moreover,  the 
Bible  offered  a remedy  for  every  need.  It  enabled  the  preacher  to 
speak  to  each  soul  on  its  own  level,  and  thus  to  meet  the  varying  needs 
of  individuals. 

Third,  the  preacher's  profane  studies  were  viewed  as  aids  to  his 
central  purpose.  The  deepening  of  his  own  Insights,  the  extension  of 

Watts  evaluated  all  of  these  as  they  enabled  him  to  reach  men  effectively 
with  the  gospel.  The  Bible  vas  the  transcendent  instrument,  but  these 
were  important  aids.  To  Watts,  all  science  and  knowledge,  the  writings 
of  thinkers  and  holy  men,  were  vital  extensions  of  the  preacher's 
limited  personal  experience.  Watts  accepted  them  all.  Only  when  they 
were  derived  from  this  total  enrichment  could  sermons  effectively  express 
the  breadth,  depth,  length,  and  height  of  the  revelation  of  God's  redeem- 
ing love  and  abounding  grace.  All  knowledge,  therefore,  converged  in 
this  central  sermon  purpose  of  making  God  the  vital  saving  reality  in 
the  individual's  life. 


CHAPTER  IV 


MQ40M:  THE  STOREHCUSE  OF  THE  MIND 
Watts,  unlike  most  modem  rhetoricians,  made  memory  a dominant 

discourse  vanishes  from  the  remembrance,  can  you  suppose  the  soul  to  be 
profited  or  enriched?" 

But  Watts  sent  even  farther  than  this.  In  hie  opinion  all  phases 
of  the  pastor's  imt  sere  dependent  on  memory.  As  he  himself  said: 
"There  can  be  neither  knowledge,  nor  art,  nor  science  without  memory: 
nor  can  there  be  any  improvement  of  mankind  in  virtue  and  morals,  or 
the  practice  c t religion  without  the  assistance  of  this  poser. 


The  Mature  of  Memory 

"Memory, " asserted  Watts,  "Is  a distinct  faculty  of  the  mind  of 
man,  very  different  from  perception,  Judgseut  and  reasoning,  and  Its 
other  powers.  3 It  is  "our  natural  poser  of  retaining  what  we  learn, 
and  of  recalling  It  on  every  occasion. An  act  of  memory.  Watts  said, 
occurs  "when  the  same  Ideas  or  perceptions  which  so  had  before  are  again 
excited  in  the  soul,  without  the  presence  of  the  same  object,  or  the 
same  occasion,  . . . supposing  that  ve  have  a consciousness  that  se  had 


Hiatts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  ” Works.  V,  3*9. 

aibid. . p.  275.  3n>ia. . p.  27b.  Hadd. 
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this  perception 


tessa:  MfliSSfl  *P-&°  faculties 

In  Watte 1 8 view,  memory  borrows  its  subject  natter  from  the  facul- 
ties of  perception,  reflection,  and  abstraction.  If  "ideas  are  varied, 

from  . . . our  first  perceptions  of  them, " they  are  the  products  of 

6 

Imagination  rather  than  memory.  These  new  "ideas  may  themselves,  how- 
ever, become  additional  subject  matter  for  retention.  Consequently, 
Imagination  as  veil  as  perception,  reflection,  and  abstraction  contributes 

On  the  other  hand,  these  faculties  are  dependent  upon  memory.  In 
a vivid  phrase  WattB  declared  that  "without  memory  the  soul  of  man  would 
be  but  a poor,  distltute  [sic],  naked  being,  with  an  everlasting  blank 
spread  over  It,  except  in  fleeting  ideas  of  the  present  moment. "All 
other  abilities  of  the  mind, " he  said,  "borrow  from  [memory]  their  beauty 
and  perfection:  for  the  other  capacities  of  the  soul  are  almost  useless 
without  this."® 

5Watts,  "Philosophical  Essays, " Works.  V,  538.  In  his  definition, 
it  should  be  noted.  Watts  paralleled  Locke  who  declared  that  memory  was 
the  faculty  of  retention,  the  "storehouse  of  our  ideas, " and  the  revival 
of  "perceptions  which  [the  mind]  once  had,  with  this  additional  per- 
ception annexed  to  them,  that  It  hod  them  before. " locks,  "An  Essay  Con- 


7Watts,  He  H®rovement  of  the  Mind,  " Works.  V,  275. 

8Ibld. . pp.  274-275-  cm  this  point  also  Watts  agreed  with  Locke 
who  said,  “Memory,  In  an  Intellectual  creature,  is  necessary  In  the  next 
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In  what  Watts  apologetically  termed  "some  loose  and  unconnected 
thoughts  and  remarks  with  regard  to  the  different  powers  of  wit,  memory, 
and  judgnent, " he  described  how  memory  was  related  to  the  other  facul- 

On  the  one  hand,  persons  at  bright  genius,  "hawing  riches  of  their  own, " 
depend  upon  their  invention  to  the  neglect  of  the  power  of  memory  and 
the  loss  of  its  improvement;  on  the  other,  persons  of  large  memory,  by 
over- dependence  on  this  full  storehouse,  "may  prevent,  restrain,  and 
crang>  the  Invention  itself."1,0  Watts  held  that  genius  and  memory  in 
proper  balance  "make  a wealthy  and  happy  mind. 

Though  admitting  that  "a  good  Judgnent,  and  a good  memory  are 
different  qualifications, " Watts  claimed  that  "where  a happy  memory  is 
found  in  any  person,  there  is  a good  foundation  laid  for  a wise  and 
Just  Judgaent  of  things. 1,12  True  propositions,  the  very  core  at  sermon 
composition,  result  frcm  the  action  of  sound  Judgment  upon  the  mind's 
storehouse  in  order  to  determine  "that  such  and  such  ideas  are  to  be 
Joined  or  disjoined,  to  be  affirmed  or  denied. 

Watts  airnmarized  his  view  of  memory's  relations  with  the  other 
faculties  and  of  its  unique  value  by  saying,  "It  is  memory  alone  that 
enriches  the  mind,  by  preserving  what  our  labour  and  Industry  daily 
collect. 


degree  to  perception.  It  is  of  so  great  moment,  that  where  it  is  want- 
ing all  the  rest  of  our  faculties  are  in  a great  measure  useless. " Locke, 
"An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding, " The  English  Ehllosophers  from 

Bacon  to  Mill,  pp.  278-279- 

9Ibld. , pp.  277-268.  10Ibld..  pp.  276-277-  UIbld..  p.  277. 

12 IbW-,  P-  275.  4bld.  l^aid. 


Pie  Wnraloal  Bagla  of  Memory 
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Important  aspects  of  Watts' g treatment  of  memory  were  derived 
from  bis  speculations  concerning  Its  physiological  basis.  His  native 
curiosity  in  this  direction  was  stimulated  by  an  intense  Interest  In 

Watts  wrote  twelve  philosophical  essays. 19  Among  other  matters,  he 
explained  In  these  his  theory  of  the  physiological  basis  of  memory. 

In  order  to  follow  his  reasoning,  it  mast  be  understood  that 
Watts's  basic  philosophy  was  Cartesian  dualism.1^  Man  he  considered 
as  a thinking  soul  and  a physical  body  interacting  with  each  other. ^ 
The  soul,  believed  Watts,  was  always  active,  always  thinking. The 
body  was  constantly  receiving  sensations.19  Watts  found  a solution  for 
soul-body  dualism  not  in  philosophy,  but  In  theology.  In  his  view,  God 


1 -"watts,  "Philosophical  Essays, " Works.  V.  These  Essays  are 
titled  "A  fair  Inquiry  and  Debate  Concerning  Space,  Whether  I be  Scme- 

tenslon  and  a Thinking  Bower,  as  the  Two  Only  Original  Substances";  "Of 

quiry  Whether  the  Soul  Thinks  Always";  "Of  the  Power  of  Spirits  to  Move 
Bodies;  Of  their  Being  in  a Place,  and  Removing  from  It";  "The  Departing 
Soul";  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Sams  Body";  "Of  the  Production,  Nourish- 
ment, and  Operations  of  Plants  and  Animals";  "Of  Sun-Beans  and  Star-Beams"; 
"Cm  Seme  Metaphysical  Subjects";  "Remarks  on  Same  Chapters  of  Mr.  loeke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. " 

^Leslie  Stephen,  History  of  English  Thought  In  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (2  vola.;  New  York,  1927),  II,  386. 


l8W«tte,  "Riiloeqphlcal  Essays, " Works,  Y,  J&3- 
19ttld.,  pp.  532-533. 
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bad  ordained  (1)  that  bodily  nervous  sensations  should  bare  spiritual 
counterparts,  and  (2)  that  spiritual  volitions  should  excite  bodily 
responses.20  Since  the  body's  nervous  control  center  vas  in  the  brain. 
Watts  reasoned  that  this  organ  must  be  the  "palace  of  the  soul. 1,21  In- 


deed, he  specifically  declared,  "She  soul  of  nan  nay  be  said  to  be  in 


Operating  in  the  context  of  this  philosophy.  Watts  asserted  that 
"senaatlona"  and  "cogitations"  result  in  "traces  in  the  brain.  23  Al- 
though theae  traces  have  no  necessary  physical  likeness  to  their  origin, 
by  being  stimulated,  apart  fro m the  presence  of  the  original  stimulus, 
they  revive  former  eensstlona  and  reflections  in  the  soul.2**  Such  re- 
vival was  memory.® 

Concerning  this  physical  basis  of  memory  Watts  raised  three  im- 
portant questions.  First,  he  asked,  at  vhat  age  la  memory  most  ef- 


vhich  is  appointed  to  assist  the  exercise  of  all  our  sensible  and  intel- 
lectual faculties, ” he  found  a specific  relationship  between  memory  and 

against  old  age  because  "the  brain  is  grown  so  hard. " The  age  favored 


^Ibld.  21  Ibid. . p.  533-  2gIbld. , p.  569. 

S3Ibid..  pp.  536-538.  gltIbld. , p.  535.  g5Ibld. . pp.  537-538. 

^Wstts,  "Ibe  Usprovesient  of  the  Hind,  ” Works.  V,  278. 
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"maturity. 


studying  the  memory  of  dreams,  he  concluded  that  Indefiniteness  or  a 

As  ve  shall  see,  his  positive  rules  for  improving  memory  reflected  this 


Third,  Watts  asked,  vfaat  svakens  a 


memory  might  be  stimulated  by  volition,  by  sounds  or  other  sensations. 


"ideas  are  quickly  attached  to  same  words, ” when  these  words  are  beard, 
"the  soul  has  these  Intellectual  ideas  which  are  attached  to  them,  re- 
peated or  raised  afresh,  and  they  become  actually  present  in  the  mind. "3° 


Watts  summarized  this  important  principle  as  follows: 

For  though  our  Intellectual  ideas  themselves  cannot  be 
traced,  nor  drown,  nor  painted  on  the  brain,  and  conse- 
quently can  have  no  similar  impressions  made  there,  yet 
they  may  be  closely  connected  or  attached  by  custom  to 
certain  corporeal  motions,  figures,  strokes,  or  traces, 
which  may  be  excited  or  delineated  there)  which  traces 
or  motions  were  first  raised  by  the  reading  or  hearing 

those  Incorporeal  ideas  or  objects. 31 

Here,  Watts  declared,  was  a great  potential  power  for  good;  but 
also  potential  for  evil,  since  words  could  arouse  memories  of  both 
virtuous  and  sinful  acta. ^ 


■^'ibld.  Cf.  as  a matter  of  interest,  Thomas  Wilson,  Arte  of 
Rhe tori oua~Tl 560),  ed.  0.  H.  Hair  (Oxford,  1909),  PP.  209-212. 

Stotts,  "Philosophical  Essays, " Works.  V,  551. 

29Ibid. , p.  538.  3°ibia.  31lbld. 

32watts,  "An  arable  Attempt, " Works,  ttt,  24. 
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Memory  Related  to  Religion 

Beyond  the  natter  of  preaching.  Watts  laid  strong  emphasis  on 
memory's  service  to  religion  as  a vhole.  Only,  he  thought,  by  the  engage  - 


catechisms  and  poems  could  religion 


be  engrained  in  life.  So  while  it  is  true  that  Watts  defined  memory 
clearly  and  related  its  activities  vith  those  of  the  other  faculties, 
his  interest  in  it  was  basically  functional. 


Improvement  vaa  a key  word  in  Watts's  ministry.  In  a poem  for 


How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour. 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  op'nlng  flower! 


In  books,  or  works,  or  healthful  play, 
lot  my  first  years  be  past) 

That  I may  give  for  ev'ry  day 
Same  good  account  at  last.  33 


These  simple  verses  ejglaln  vfay  It  was  Impossible  for  Watte  to  leave 


a practical  application  of 


Sod.  For  this  reason  be  proposed  a standard  for  a good  memory  and 
formulated  rules  for  its  attainment. 

The  Standard  of  Hood  .Memory 

To  meet  Watts's  standard,  a memory  must  bare  ease  of  Impression, 


^Watts,  "Divine  Songs  . . . for  Children, 
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In  addition  to  the  general  principle  of  moderate  but  ever- In- 
creasing exercise  of  memory's  poser.  Watts  formulated  ten  rules  for  the 
Improvement  of  this  faculty.  Like  many  of  his  Ideas,  these  roles  vere 
derived  rather  than  original.  Ola  sources  Included  both  classical  and 


contemporary  authors:  Aesop,  Valerius  Maximus,  Cato,  Lilly,  Horace, 
Locke,  Richard  Grey,  and  Solomon  Love.3*’ 

Watts' a rules  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  First  vere  five 
psychological  principles:  focused  attention,  clear  and  distinct  ap- 
prehension, methodical  organization  of  material,  adequate  repetition. 


^Watts,  "The  Improvencnt  of  the  Mind,  " Works.  V,  279. 
33Ibld. 


3**Ibld..  i®.  279-287-  See  also  Locke,  "An  Essay  Concerning 


m 


and  pleasurable  reaction.  Second,  be  listed  five  aore  or  less  mechani- 
cal methods:  versification,  word  association,  page  localisation, 
special  masking,  and  word  building. 

The  first  of  the  psychological  principles  racomnended  focused 
attention  for  depth  of  Impression.  Bare  Watts  criticized,  on  the  one 
hand,  "the  slothful  end  the  negligent"  vho  robbed  themselves  of  the 
"furniture  of  their  memory, " and,  on  the  other,  the  "active  spirits, 
vho  are  ever  aklsmlng  over  the  surface  of  things  with  a volatile 
temper.  A lack  of  focused  attention.  Watts  warned,  "will  fix 
wtfr.M Mg  in  the  wind. "38  "There  must, " he  said,  "be  the  labour  «"d 
diligence  of  close  attention  to  particular  subjects  of  thought  and 

baring  faculty  In  man. 

Convinced  that  the  strength  of  Impression  depended  on  the  degree 
of  attention  given  a subject,  Matts  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  the 
problem  of  fixing  the  attention.  Bara  he  detailed  seven  specific 
Instructions: 

1.  Get  a good  l.llcelng  to  the  study  or  knowledge  you 
would  pursue. 

2.  Sometimes  . . . may  make  use  of  sensible  things  and 
corporeal  Images  for  the  illustrations  of  those  notions 
which  are  more  abstracted  and  intellectual. 

3-  Apply  yourself  to  those  studies,  and  read  those 
authors  who  draw  out  their  subjects  in  a perpetual  chain 
of  connected  reasonings,  wherein  the  following  parts  of 


38Ibld.  39lbld. 
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Watts's  second  rule  asphaslzed  a "clear  and  distinct  apprehen- 
sion. " He  warned  that  "faint,  gl Imnerlng  and  confused  ideas  will 
vanish  like  images  seen  in  twilight. 1,1,1  Plain  entpressiona,  the  removal 

materials.  "As  much  as  systematical  learning  is  decried, " Watts  as- 
serted, “it  is  certainly  the  happiest  way  to  furnish  the  mind  with  a 
variety  of  knowledge.  ,'1|a  For  illustrations  of  effective  organization 
he  referred  to  the  arrangement  of  medicines  in  tbs  apothecary's  shop 

principle  that  "method"  aids  memory,  watts  pointedly  concluded  that  "it 
would  be  of  great  advantage,  both  to  the  speaker  and  hearer,  to  have 


l|0Ibld. . pp.  262-264. 
^Ibld. , p.  281. 


1Ibld. . p.  380. 


discourse  for  the  pulpit  cast  into  a plain  and  easy  method. 1 
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The  fourth  rule  vas  based  upon  the  values  of  pre-view  and  repeti- 
tion. Watts  advocated  a preliminary  examination  of  the  material,  com- 
bined with  a thoughtful  review.  In  characteristic  style,  bo  presented 


. . . Mneaon  even  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age,  never  reed 
a book  without  asking  boob  small  points,  dashes,  or  books  In 
the  margin,  to  mark  what  parts  of  the  discourse  were  proper 


great  value.  Moreover,  be  warned  agtlnst  plunging  into  same  divert- 
ing activity  imediately  after  study.  Instead,  cue  should,  on  the 
first  proper  opportunity,  talk  over  with  others  the  material  to  be 


In  his  fifth  rule.  Watts  suggested  that  the  learning  process  be 
made  pleasurable.^  Watts's  prescription  was  In  the  spirit  of  progres- 
sive education  when  he  directed:  "Whatsoever  therefore  we  desire  that 
a child  should  comlt  to  his  memory,  make  it  as  pleasant  to  him  as 


^Ibld. 

‘‘Slbld. 


lt6Ibld.,  p.  283. 


no 


the  Instructions  you  give  him,  or  the  lessons  you  appoint  him,  in  a 
say  suited  to  his  natural  Inclination.  As  additional  aids  to  pleasure 

vay  of  sport  and  play. 

In  passing  to  the  sixth  rale,  Watts  left  the  context  of  psycho- 

Tbe  sixth  rule  dealt  with  the  relationship  between  versification 
and  memory.  Watts  firmly  believed  that  rhythn  end  rhyme  enabled  learn- 
ers to  "receive  with  more  ease  the  things  proposed  to  their  observation, 
and  preserve  then  longer  in  their  remembrance. " For  this  conviction  he 
found  support  not  only  in  long-established  practioe  but  also  in  such  com- 
monplace jingles  as. 

Thirty  daya  have  September, 

June,  and  April,  and  November. 

February  tventy-eigbt  alone,  ^ 

And  all  the  rest  have  thirty-one.1*- 

Hie  seventh  rule  related  to  word  association.  Here  Watts  urged 
that  "when  you  would  remember  new  things  or  words,  endeavor  to  associ- 
ate and  connect  them  with  some  words  or  things  which  you  have  well 
known  before. Vindicating  this  procedure  by  references  to  classi- 
cal practice.  Watts  suggested  such  methods  as  grouping,  relating  words 
to  circumstances,  representing  ideas  visually  to  the  mind,  or  consider- 
ing an  opposite. 

^Ibid.  ^Xbid. 

l|9Ibld..  p.  265.  5°Ibld. . p.  28b. 
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In  the  eighth  rule  Watte  suggested  "a  local  memory.  ,,-il  He  Im- 
mediately clarified  this  vague  phrase  by  explaining  that  he  referred 
to  a visual  memory  of  where  the  material  to  be  remembered  was  located 

on  the  page. 

else,  type,  and  color  of  writing,  presenting  material  In  ahart  fora, 
and  the  use  of  visual  olds. 

The  tenth  rule  was  actually  a review  of  current  systems  of 


series  of  words  and  forming  a new  word,  grouping  separate  words  Into 
a longer  unit,  and  similar  artificial  devices. 

In  these  ten  rules  Watts  believed  he  had  collected  and  formu- 
lated useful  procedures  for  "improving"  the  memory.  Obviously,  they 
varied  widely,  ranging  from  general  psychological  principles  to  arti- 
ficial tricks  and  devices. 

Memory  and  Preaching 

la  ted  it  to  the  problems  of  preaching.  His  camples,  allusions,  and 
corollaries  frequently  dealt  with  sermons.  To  him.  Dowry  was  more 
than  a canon  of  rhetoric.  It  was  an  essential  Instrument  In  effect - 

Specifically,  Watts  believed  that  the  basic  psychological  re- 
quirements of  retention  must  direct  the  preacher  In  the  preparation 


52Ibld.,  pp.  265-286.  53Ibld. . pp.  286-267. 
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and  delivery  of  sermons.  To  depart  from  the  course  they  prescribed 
mold  mean  the  loas  of  full  effectiveness.  He  rec  amended  to  the 

1.  Depth  of  impression  necessitates  focused  attention  in 
study.  “ 

2.  Distinctness  of  impression  requires  clear  propositions. 55 

3.  Ease  of  retention  is  aided  by  an  orderly  method  of 

It.  Ease  at  recall  is  founded  upon  summary  and  review. 57 

6.  Readiness  of  reception  necessitates  an  effective  delivery. 59 
Invention,  disposition,  style  delivery— Watts  placed  all  these  areas  at 
the  service  of  memory.  Be  believed  that  if  a sermon  could  not  be  re- 
membered, it  had  not  bow  properly  prepared  or  presented.^0  If  per- 
suasion were  to  result,  the  requirements  of  memory  must  be  met. 

Such  obedience  was  not  mental  slavery,  but  a wise  use  of  lnes- 

to  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  the  preacher's  delivery  whan  his  sermon  is 
"wrought  into  head  and  heart  by  meditation. ''  Again,  he  indicated  the 

needs:  breaking  "the  bread  of  life  into  jy*.»cce  to  feed  children 

^Ibld.  ■ pp.  262-263.  55Ibld.,  pp.  275-276. 

56Ibld..  p.  261.  57jbid.,  p.  282.  58^^..  p.  300. 

59ibid.  6Qibia.,pp.  31*8-350. 
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with  It";  giving  "the  Ignorant  a plain  scheme  of  any  one  doctrine,  and 

62 

enabling  them  to  comprehend  or  retain  It. " A preacher,  he  believed. 


lost  this  regard  vben  be  failed 


he  criticised  as  "vithont  any  concern  ...  to  furnish  the  memory  with 
any  lasting  treasure,  or  to  mate  a knovlng  and  a religious  Christian. 


Memory  and  the  Hearer 

Watts  suggested  six  procedures  by  which  the  bearer  might  better 
remember  a message.  These  Included  fixing  the  attention,  forming  a 
clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the  subject  being  treated.  Increasing 
memory's  storehouse,  ordering  ideas  under  proper  heeds,  adopting  a 

mathematical,  and  theological  problems. 

A good  memory.  Watte  believed  improved  judgment.  "By  acquiring 
a rich  treasure  of  notions, " he  said,  "you  will  have  seme  principles  of 
truth,  some  useful  axioms  and  observations  always  ready  at  hand  to 
direct  and  assist  your  Judssent. "® 

In  particular.  Watts  urged  the  cultivation  of  memory  to  Increase 
the  capacity  of  the  Christian  to  receive  and  to  retain  sermons.  Such 

ter.  He  enforced  this  opinion  by  this  personal  testimony: 


^Watts,  "The  Bqproveaent  of  the  Hind, " Works,  V,  3f*9- 
63Ibld..  p.  348.  6‘tIbld. . pp.  264-274. 

65Ibld. , pp.  272-273- 
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In  this  observation.  Watts  Indicated  the  two  values  of  an  improved 
memory,  (l)  the  increase  In  the  mind's  power  to  receive,  retain  and 
recall;  and  (S ) the  effect  on  the  character  caused  by  the  material 

The  Ultimate  Purpose  of  Preaching 

By  this  latter  effect,  memory's  relationship  to  character.  Watts 
related  this  faculty  to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  preaching— the  growth  of 
Christian  character.  Only  memory,  he  believed,  afforded  a stable  and 

receive  divine  truths,  to  be  stored  with  the  Ideas cf  God  and  his  grace, " 
he  declared.  "It  Is  given  to  furnish  end  supply  the  heart  and  tongue 
upon  all  occasions,  for  worship,  for  conference,  and  for  holy  Joy. 

TO  Watts,  a man's  character  and  memory  were  one.  Both  by  divine  pur- 
pose and  by  human  physiology,  character  and  memory  were  organically 
united.  In  one  passage  he  declared  that  materials  stored  in  the  memory 

66Ibld. , p.  36a. 

^Watts,  "Sermons,  • Worts.  I,  06. 
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lag  to  memory's  storehouse  a method  by  vhlch  character  voa  "Instilled  by 
degrees. In  short,  to  Watts,  shat  a son  remembered  largely  consti- 
tuted his  character. 

Ehls  union  between  character  and  memory's  content  not  only  In- 
spired his  efforts  in  songs,  catechisms,  and  sermons,  but  also  influ- 
enced many  of  the  elements  of  hie  theory  of  preaching. 


Conclusion 

than  sumatlon.  How  valuable  are  his  rules?  Is  there  support  for  his 
belief  in  the  organic  unity  between  man  and  bis  memory?  Old  he  make  a 
contribution  to  the  psstor's  ultimate  goal  of  forming  Christian 
character? 

First,  Watts's  rules  are  of  historical  as  well  as  practical  im- 
portance. fy  the  cosipleteness  of  his  analysis,  he  furnished  a valuable 

of  his  principles  and  procedures  receives  favorable  Judgaent  by  a com- 
parison with  present-day  treatments  of  the  subject.  Specifically,  the 
Reverend  William  Brans's  book.  How  to  Memoriae,  derives  from  Watts  both 
material  and  methods  for  a minister's  use  of  memory.7® 


'A  Discourse  on  the  Way  of  Instruction  by  Catechisms, " 


70Willlam  Evans,  How  t< 


e (Chicago,  1909). 
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3eccnd,  without  attempting  to  Judge  its  correctness,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Watts's  belief  in  an  organic  unity  betveen  nan  and  his  memory 
has  had  historical  succession.  F.  W.  Colegrove  assigns  to  the  eighteenth 


but  admits  that  the  "fuller  recognition  came  late,  for  until  1870 
this  element  was  either  rejected  or  received  alight  attention. ftir- 
lng  the  some  late  nineteenth-century  period,  F.  w.  Eldrldge-Oreen  re- 
stated Watts's  basic  theory  by  declaring  that  "oaaory  is  a definite 
faculty,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  basal  ganglia  of  the  brain,  separate 
from,  but  associated  with,  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 1,72  A 
half-century  later  Ernest  R.  Hilgard  declared  that  "Kofffca  believes 

elaborated  by  Kohler  (1938)  and  by  Katona  (I9b0).  . . . ftr  way  of  the 
doctrine  of  traces  the  gestalt  psychologist  is  able  to  reprosetrt  a past 

begins  his  booh.  Matter  and  Memory,  with  this  pertinent  assertion, 

"This  book  affirms  the  reality  of  spirit  and  the  reality  of  matter,  and 


71F.  W.  Colegrove,  Memory  (New  fort,  1900),  p.  hs. 

78F.  W.  Eldridge-Oreen,  Memory  and  Its  Cultivation  (Hew  fork, 
1097),  p.  3. 

73Ernest  R.  Hilgrad,  Theories  of  learning  (Hew  fork,  19<i8), 

pp.  186-187. 

7l*Henri  U 


(Hew  York,  1912),  p.  vii. 
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psychological  and  philosophical  theory  Is  not  In  the  province  of  this 
study.  It  la  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  historical  suc- 
cession of  vhich  Watts  is  a part  lends  support  to  his  theory. 

Third,  Watts's  theory  of  memory  presents  an  approach  to  the 

strata  the  continuance  of  the  prabloa,  a modem  statement  Is  presented. 
Raymond  Bolder  Wheeler  and  Francis  Theodore  Burkina  declare,  "Civilisa- 
tion has  been  built  largely  by  an  engineering  of  the  forces  of  external 

log  of  Oman  nature,  . . . To  them,  a correct  and  adequate  psychology 
la  the  key.  Watts,  as  has  been  stated,  accepted  the  problem  as  possible 
of  solution;  but  only  by  religion,  not  by  psychology  alone.  Preaching 
and  teaching,  hcollstical  and  rhetorical  expression,  formed  the  core  of 
Watts' a method,  fy  these  he  believed  memory  could  be  supplied  materials 
with  vhich  to  construct  permanent  character.  Each  sermon  was  a part  of 
tbe  Inlay.  Bach  vord  vas  a contribution  to  memory's  storehouse  of  In- 
stilled character. 

The  life  of  the  Reverend  John  Hevton  (1729-1807)  affords  a per- 


slx  and  at  his  mother's  knee,  Hevton  recited  Watts's  hymns  and  learned 
1 When  Hevton 

y nrssphemlea  followed  a counter-pattern 


f^Baymoad  Balder  Wheeler  and  Francis  Theodore  Perkins,  Principles 
of  Mental  Development  (Bev  York,  1932),  P-  rill. 

^Bernard  Martin,  John  Heston  (london,  1950),  p.  6. 
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against  the  pious  precepts  cot  Watts's  Preservatives ■ When  Paced  with 
scepticism,  he  quoted  Watts's  rep ly  "almost  before  he  realized  what  he 
vas  doing. n77  HLs  conversion  followed  the  acre  positive  theology  of 
Watts.7®  After  his  conversion  ho  called  Watts  his  spiritual  "master, " 
and  built  his  educational  system  around  Watts's  principles.79  Indeed, 
hie  life  was  so  patterned  after  the  coarse  of  the  early  "inlay"  that 
even  in  his  old  age  he  breathed  the  spirit  and  purpose  which  had  been 
laqilanted  in  his  memory  and  had  beccme  the  very  core  of 


ifcre  in  memory,  then.  Watts  saw  a faculty  of  man  organically 

materials  and  methods  to  memory's  requirements.  Watts  believed  that  the 
pastor  forged  a tool  by  which  he  might  sculpture  the  unseen  soul.  Hiie 
accounts  for  the  Importance  of  memory  in  Watts’s  preaching  theory. 


78Ibid. . Appendix,  p.  172. 
79Ifewton,  Wotto,  V,  83-96. 
0<W.,  pp.  300,  307,  322,  3*7. 


"By  and  large,  the  methodology  of  a period,"  declares  Mortimer 


J.  Adler,  "either  explicitly  stated  aa  logic  or  as  a psychology,  or 
perhaps  merely  exemplified  In  Its  intellectual  products.  Is  a sensi- 
tive Index  of  the  typical  Intellectuality  of  the  period. "1  When  this 
principle  Is  narrowed,  an  Important  corollary  results:  the  methodology 
of  an  individual  Is  an  Index  of  his  personal  'Intellectuality. ''  In- 
tellectuality and  methodology  cannot  be  divorced-  Recognising  this 

thought  does  not  shape  itself  spontaneously.  Hor  sill  It  find  Its 
natural  order  without  the  trained  and  vigorous  working  of  the  writer's 

Only  upon  his  recognition  of  this  principle  can  Watts's  emphasis 
upon  methodology  be  understood.  To  him,  proper  methodology  was  essential 
In  acMevlng  truth.  In  organizing  knowledge.  In  effecting  cnmminl cation. 
Warning  that  "a  clear  and  distinct  Idea"  Is  not  enough,  he  advocated 


Ska-timer  J.  Adler,  Dialectic  (Hew  York,  1927),  P-  1. 

2John  F.  Genung,  The  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric  (Boston, 

1886),  p.  261. 

3jMd. 
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darkness,  and  m~ stoke,  which  Inevitably  attend  tbe  meditations  and 
discourse  even  of  the  brightest  genius  who  despises  the  rules  of  It. 

For  this  reason  be  wrote  a treatise  on  ontology  as  a philosophical 
foundation  for  method,  formulated  standards  and  rules  for  using  good 

proprlate  methods  for  effective  sermon  composition. 

Ontology:  The  Philosophy  of  Method 
To  Watts,  method  was  properly  founded  on  that  branch  of  philosophy 
known  as  ontology.  Be  considered  ontology  a useful  science  "which 

order  In  our  minds,  and  gives  us  an  extensive  and  regular  view  of  things. 
Having  looked  long,  but  In  vain,  for  a satisfactory  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  published  his  own  "brief  and  compendious  sketch  of  notions  that 

6 

relate  to  this  science. " He  believed  this  material  had  wide  practical 
value,  especially  for  a speaker. 

Specifically  defining  ontology  as  "a  discourse  of  being  in 
general,  and  the  various  and  most  universal  modes  or  affections,  as  well 
as  tbe  several  kinds  or  divisions  of  It, " Watts  Included  in  this  science 
"not  only  whatsoever  actually  is,  but  whatsoever  can  be. " Tbe  "affec- 
tions" of  being  he  regarded  as  "all  powers,  properties,  accidents. 


Stotts,  "Logidi,"  Works.  V,  166. 

Stotts,  "Ontology, " Works.  V,  633. 

Stotts,  "A  Brief  Scheme  of  Ontology;  or.  The  Science  of  Being  In 
General, " Works.  V,  63k. 


relations,  actions,  passions,  dispositions,  internal  qualities,  exter- 


^ Ibid. , p.  636. 
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invention  and  disposition.  Viewed  in  the  most  limited  sense,  method 


concerned  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  parts  of  a discourse. 
In  a broader  sense,  it  included  principles  of  equal  importance  to  the 


basic  art  of  conception  itself. 


Ihe  nature  of  Method 

Watts  believed  that  when  reality  ms  investigated  by  ontology 
the  results  could  be  placed  "in  such  order,  as  is  most  convenient  to 
attain  some  end  proposed. "®  This,  he  said,  is  the  work  of  method. 

"Method  is  the  disposition  of  a variety  of  thoughts  on  any  subject, 
in  ouch  order  as  may  best  serve  to  find  out  unknown  truths,  to  explain 
and  confirm  truths  that  are  known,  or  to  fix  them  in  the  memory. 

method  vith  rhetoric.  ^ 

Fundamental  to  Watts's  analysis  of  method  was  its  division  into 
two  kinds:  "natural"  and  "arbitrary. " "Natural  method, " Watts  declared, 
"la  that  which  observes  the  order  of  nature,  and  proceeds  in  such  a man- 
ner, as  that  the  things  which  follow  depend  in  a great  measure  on  the 

"synthetic"  and  "analytic. " By  synthetic,  he  meant  that  order  which 

®Watts,  "Logick, " Works,  V,  166. 

9Ibld. 

10Ibld.,  pp.  169-170.  See  fctw  Ramus,  Pialectae  libri  Duo  (Paris. 

1555). 

UTbld- . pp.  I66-I67. 
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begins  vith  the  parte  and  proceeds  to  the  study  of  the  vhole.  He  called 
this  "the  method  of  composition. "la  Analytic,  on  the  other  hand,  begins 
with  the  whole  and  proceeds  toward  the  study  of  the  parts.  He  called 
this  the  method  of  resolution. Ideally  speaking,  troths  are  dis- 
covered by  the  analytic  method  and  explained  and  proved  by  the  syn- 
thetic. ^ In  practice,  however,  as  Watts  recognised,  the  methods  were 
usually  mixed. 

The  only  necessary  order  to  nature.  Watts  held,  was  that  the 

vhich  go  before. Thus  he  subordinated  method  to  purpose  by  declar- 
ing that  "a  wise  and  Judicious  prospect  of  our  main  end  and  design  must 
.16 

regulate  all  method  whatsoever. 

Ho  doubt  this  conviction  of  the  primacy  of  purpose  led  Watts  to 
give  the  greater  Importance  to  his  second  division  of  method:  the 
arbitrary.  Though  nature's  order  was  ignored  by  the  arbitrary  method. 
Watts  recomended  it  "to  treasure  up  things  and  retain  them  in  memory; 

civil  life;  or  to  delight,  amuse,  or  entertain  the  mind. Watts  did 
not  divorce  the  "arbitrary"  method  from  logic,  though  he  admitted  its 
chief  use  was  in  poetry  and  oratory.  18  In  addition  to  detailing  several 
specific  examples  of  the  arbitrary  method.  Watts  explained  that  some 

12Ibld..  p.  167.  13Ibld. 

^Ibld.  ■ p.  168.  15Ibld. , p.  169. 

l6H>ld.  17Ibld.  l8Ibld.  ■ p.  171. 
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Inversions  "place  everything  in  the  most  effecting  light. " He  asserted, 
however,  "thet  knowledge  of  natural  method  enabled  them  to  better  Judge 
what  to  choose  and  vhat  to  refuse;  end  how  to  dress  end  manage  the  whole 
scene  before  them,  so  as  to  attain  their  own  ends  with  greater  glory  and 
success. ftr  this  means  Watts  related  the  natural  end  the  arbitrary 

The  Buies  of  Method 

For  the  effective  use  of  method.  Watts  suggested  seven  standards, 
and  formulated  rules  for  their  attainment:  "It  must  be,  1.  Safe.  2. 
Plain  and  easy.  3*  Distinct.  4.  Full,  or  without  defect.  5-  Short, 
or  without  superfluity.  6.  Proper  to  the  subject  and  the  design.  7* 
Connected.  ',2° 

Safe.  To  secure  method  from  error  Watts  gave  four  suggestions. 

He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  laying  a careful  foundation  for  any  dis- 
course In  accurate  propositions,  exact  definitions,  correct  divisions, 
and  the  proportioned  distribution  of  material.  Familiarity  with  these 
fundamentals  was  viewed  as  a necessity  for  forming  sound  proofs  and 
meeting  objections.  Comparing  proof  to  a chain,  he  urged,  "See  that 
every  link  of  year  chain  of  reasoning  be  strong  and  good. " By  these 
procedures  objections  might  be,  to  some  degree,  precluded  or  antici- 
pated. Simplicity  and  clarity,  however,  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  the 


Ibid. 


Ibid.,  p.  171. 
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sake  of  refutation.  Failure  to  follow  these  directions,  watts  explained, 
results  In  a weak  structure. 22 

Plain  and  Easy.  To  render  method  "plain  and  easy,  so  that  your 
hearers,  or  readers,  as  veil  as  yourself,  may  run  through  It  without 
embarrassment,  and  may  take  a clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  scheme"  was  Watts' s second  aim.  Factors  in  attaining  this  goal 
Included  rhetorical  procedures  and  personal  attitudes.  In  the  area  of 
procedures  he  advised  graduated  progress,  lucid  style,  and  slsple 
division. 

1.  Begin  always  with  those  things  which  are  best  known, 
and  most  obvious,  whereby  the  mind  may  have  no  difficulty 
or  fatigue,  and  proceed  by  regular  and  easy  steps  to  things 
that  are  more  difficult.  And  as  far  as  possible,  let  not 

depend  on  the  positions  that  follow,  but  always  on  those 
which  go  before. 


3.  For  the  same  reason,  avoid  too  many  subdivisions.  Con- 

your  whole  argument  with  as  few  inferior  branchings  as 
reason  will  admit:  And  let  them  be  such  as  are  obvious  and 
j,  that  they  may  come  within  one 


In  the  realm  of  attitudes  he  advocated  unhurried,  understanding  progres- 
sion In  study  and  the  early  establishment  of  the  habit  of  exact  con- 


Dlstlnct.  Watts  Indicated  hit  third  standard  positively  b; 


23Ibid.,  p.  172. 
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advising,  "Let  your  method  be  distinct. " Negatively,  he  cautioned 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  distinctness  he  proposed  four  directions.  First, 
the  material  In  a discourse  should  be  homogeneous.  Second,  complicated 

should  be  treated  in  proper  relationship  but  without  Intermixture. 
Fourth,  distinctness  of  Ideas,  as  veil  as  of  expression,  should  be 
preserved. ^ 

Full.  For  method  to  be  full.  Watts  specified,  "nothing  which  is 

the  difficult,  falling  to  support  the  disputable,  and  emitting  important 
circumstances. ^ Be  urged  ccefflete  cosffrehenelveness,  varied  applica- 
tions, and  accurate  divisions.  Of  particular  value  to  preachers  was  his 
admonition  to  proportion  "the  amplitude  of  your  matter,  and  the  fulness 

lence,  delight,  and  profit  of  your  hearers. I,a® 

Short.  This  principle  of  proportion  suggested  brevity,  Watts's 

repetition,  tlxescme  amplification,  applanation  where  there  Is  already 
understanding,  and  proof  where  there  Is  no  doubt.  He  saw  special  danger 

ok  05 

Ibid.  ^Ibld. . p.  173. 

sma.,  pp.  173-174. 


a6Ibld. 

^Ibld. . p.  175- 


;ibld. ■ pp.  174-175. 


Believing  that 


"nan  who  valise  directly  but  slowly  toward  hie 


Journey's  end1'  will  arrive  soonaBt,  Watte  eumaarieed  the  relationship 
between  the  "full"  and  the  "short": 

To  bud  up  all:  There  Is  a happy  medium  to  be  observed 
in  our  method,  so  that  the  brevity  may  not  render  the  sense 
obscure,  nor  the  argument  feeble,  nor  our  knowledge  merely 

copiousness  of  our  method  may  not  waste  the  time,  tire 

s>w>  learner,  or  fill  the  eith  trifles  wad  < , 3— 

Propriety.  To  attain  propriety  required.  In  Watts's  view,  three 
adaptations  of  method:  (l)  to  the  subject,  (2)  to  the  speaker's  de- 
sign, and  (3)  to  the  age  and  locality. 31  The  nature  of  the  subject 

Moreover  it  regulated  the  degree  of  development  each  pert  of  the  dis- 
course ahculd  receive.  Watts  cautioned  against  "certain  and  precise  rules 
of  method. " Be  declared  that  study  of  the  subject  and  survey  of  the  de- 
sign would  produce  proper  method  "provided  that  we  are  moderately 
skilled  In  the  general  laws  of  method  and  order. 1,32  Thus  he  spoke  in 
behalf  of  liberty  and  variety  of  the  treatment  of  speech  or  essay 
material.  To  be  successful  as  a speaker  or  vrlter,  however,  one  must 

at  least  paid  to  the  custom  of  the  age  wherein  we  live,  and  to  the  humor 
and  genius  of  our  readers  or  hearers.  1,33 

Connected.  TO  render  discourses  well  connected,  Watts  advocated 


^°Ibld. . p.  175- 
3BIbld..  p.  177. 


31n>id. . pp.  176-177. 
33Ibld. 


unity,  coherence,  and 


transitions  of  thought. 


1.  Keep  your  main  end  and  desi&i  ever  in  view,  and  let 
all  the  parts  of  your  discourse  have  a tendency  tosards  It, 
and  as  far  as  possible  make  that  tendency  visible  all  the 

2.  let  the  mutual  relation  and  dependence  of  the 
several  branches  of  your  discourse  be  so  Just  and  evident, 
that  every  part  mey  naturally  lead  onward  to  the  next, 
without  any  huge  chasms  or  breaks,  which  Interrupt  and 

3.  Acquaint  yourself  with  all  the  proper  and  decent  forms 
of  transition  from  one  part  of  a discourse  to  another,  and 
practise  them  as  occasion  offers. 3* 

The  seven  requisites  thus  outlined  met.  Watts  believed,  the 

chiefly  to  the  cnmrnml cation  of  knowledge, " he  declared,  "yet  an  early 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  then  will  be  of  considerable  use  toward 
the  pursuit  and  attaliment  of  It.  ^ 


general  Rhetorical  Application  of  Method 

entire  theory  of  commml cation  Is  demonstrated  by  his  prescriptions  for 
definition  and  division. 

Definition.  Watts's  theory  of  definition  was  the  result  of  ap- 
plied ontology.  ^ First,  the  essence  or  genus  was  to  be  determined. 

To  this  was  added  the  essential  or  specific  difference.  This  union  com- 
pleted the  definition.  John  Dewey  characterized  this  process  by  saying, 
"The  classic  theory  of  genus  and  fixed  Included  species  furnished  an 


^Ibld. , pp.  177-178.  35aid.,  p.  178. 

36xtia..  p.  54. 


the  differentia  which  together  narked  off  and  Identified 


the  species  In  question. While  adhering  to  this  classic  pattern, 
Watts  emphasised  what  he  believed  to  be  his  break  with  the  obscurity 

38 

of  the  "perlpateteck  philosophers. " The  Influence  of  locke's  philos- 


ophy by  vhlch  the  ccocept  of  pure  substance  was  abandoned  made  even  more 
necessary  the  definition  of  substance  by  Its  properties.^ 

Division.  Watts  viewed  division  and  abstraction,  its  compre- 
hensive corollary,  as  necessities  growing  out  of  the  limitations  of 
man's  mental  capacity. 

survey  the  several  parts  of  am  complex  being  with  one 
single  view,  as  God  sees  all  things  at  once;  therefore  we 
must,  as  It  ware,  take  it  to  pieces,  and  consider  of  the 
ports  separately  that  we  may  have  a more  complete  concep- 
tion of  the  whole.* 1*0 

Division,  Watts  believed,  produced  "complete  knowledge  of  an  Idea 
In  all  its  parts, " while  abstraction  produced  "a  comprehensive  conception 
of  a thing  In  Its  several  properties  and  relations. ^ Bis  descriptions 
of  both  processes  followed  his  ontological  concept  of  method.1*2  So 
cautioned  against  slavery  to  all  the  parts  of  ontological  analysis,  how- 
ever, by  asserting  that  a ''judicious  mind  may  choose  what  are  those  cir- 
cumstances, relations,  and  properties  cf  any  subject,  which  are  most 


^John  Dewey,  logic,  the  Theory  of  Inquiry  (Hew  fork,  1938),  p.  3**2. 
^Watts,  "Logtdc,"  Works,  V,  56. 

l“Wd.,  p.  62.  *aH)lA..  p.  66.  *taibld. 


'Ibid.,  p.  59- 
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To  assist  la  the  process  of  division  Watts  suggested  sis  rules: 

the  vhole,  but  all  the  parts  taken  collectively,  or  together, 
must  contain  neither  more  nor  lees  than  the  vhole. 

larger  and  sore  Irradiate  parts  of  the  subject,  end  not 
divide  it  at  once  Into  the  sore  minute  and  remote  parts. 

Rule  111.  The  several  parts  of  a division  ought  to  be 
opposite;  that  is,  one  part  ought  not  to  contain  another. 

Rule  IV-  Let  not  subdivisions  be  too  numerous  without 
necessity.  For  it  is  better  many  times  to  distinguish  more 
parts  at  once.  If  the  subject  will  bear  it,  than  to  mince 
the  discourse  by  excessive  dividing  and  subdividing. 

Rule  V.  Divide  every  subject  according  to  the  special  de- 
sign you  have  in  view. 

Rule  VI.  m all  your  divisions  observe  vith  greatest  exset- 

a subdivision  of  this  rule  into  two  very  necessary  particulars. 

1.  Let  the  parts  of  your  division  be  such  ss  are  properly 

2.  Let  the  nature  of  the  subject,  considered  together  vith 
the  design  which  you  have  In  view  always  determine  the  msnber 
of  parts  into  which  you  divide.1** 

Watts  deliberately  rejected  the  affectation  of  "duplicities  or 
trlplldtles, " or  of  any  forced  artificiality.  Acquainted  vith  the 
multiple  divisions  characteristic  of  seventeenth -century  discourse,  he 


rejected  these  on  tbs  grounds  that  they  were  111  suited  for  "res Ov  and 
effectual  communication. 

Specific  Hoolletloal  Application  of  Method 

Watts  applied  all  these  principles  and  procedures  of  method  to 
sermon  composition.  Three  contrasts  which  he  drew  show  not  only  his 


46 


pp.  62-64. 
p.  177. 
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theory  of  sermon  method  but  also  an  anecdotal  element  characteristic  of 
Watts's  writing.  The  first  contrasted  the  young  Tyro  with  the  seasoned 
Ergates.  The  second  contrast  was  drawn  between  Folyramus  ana  Fluvio.1*7 
In  the  third  Watts  contrasted  contemporary  preachers  with  the  Puritan 


Tyro  and  Ergates.  The  contrast  between  Tyro  and  Ergates  detailed 
the  difference  In  method  between  preaching  that  aimed  at  the  display  of 

hearers.  Referring  to  this  same  period  and  distinction  Bailer  declares: 

The  temptation  of  the  preacher  as  an  intellectual  and  a 
technician  was  to  spend  most  of  his  time  dividing  and  sub- 

or  avoiding  anything  that  might  give  personal  offense,  this 
was  the  safe  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  the 
preacher  who  aought  to  search  hearts  and  stir  emotions  was 
to  dwell  upon  the  nusesnof  a few  general  doctrines  and  to 
drive  these  home  in  direct  application  to  the  experience  of 
the  audience.1*® 


Tyro,  in  Watts's  delineation,  was  "a  young  preacher,  just  from 


*7See  Gibbons,  Watts,  pp.  251,  291,  292.  Also  Watts,  "Miscel- 
laneous lhougrts,"  Works.  IV,  p.  508.  Such  imaginative  names  were  fre- 
quently used  by  Watts.  In  seme  cases  the  person  to  whom  he  referred  is 
known;  in  others  it  is  not.  Gibbons  explains  that  Watts  referred  to  his 
sister  Sarah  as  Saraffa,  to  Elizabeth  Rowe  as  Philomela,  to  the  Countess 
of  Hertford  as  Eusebio.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  by  Poly- 
ramus  he  meant  Peter  Ramus,  the  sixteenth-century  philosopher  ana  educa- 
tional reformer.  He  vindicated  his  use  of  such  names  by  the  belief  that 
where  faults  were  demonstrated  in  a general  character,  they  were  more  apt 
to  awaken  reformation.  In  the  specific  references  to  the  preachers  men- 

1,8Wllllam  Haller,  The  Rise  of  Puritanism  (Hew  York,  1938),  p.  134. 
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the  schools  of  logic  and  divinity  . . . full,  even  to  the  brim,  with  the 

not  against  youth  or  learning,  but  against  the  method  of  display. 

Tyro's  method,  Notts  explained,  began  with  learned  exegesis,  continued 
with  classical  quotations,  needless  exposition,  unnecessary  refutations, 
and  confusing  distinctions.  It  concluded  Ineffectually  by  neglecting 
doctrine,  appeal  to  conscience,  and  exhortation  to  God.  "In  short,  be 
has  finished  his  work,"  Watts  accused,  "and  he  has  done  nothing."®0 

Ergates,  as  Watts  declared, was  another  sort  of  preacher.  ®A  Bis 
text  was  direct,  appropriate,  and  understandable.  lamaterial  elements 

theme,  plainly  and  quickly  proposed,  was  Illustrated  "till  the  truth 
[became]  evident  and  Intelligible  to  the  weakest  of  his  hearers.”  His 


appeal  was  fully  Intermingled  with  each  division.®2  In  short,  Watts 
concluded  that  Ergates  made  "the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  his  hearers,  the  great  rule  to  direct  him  what  method  he  shall 


choose  In  every  sermon,  that  he  may  better  enlighten , convince  and  per- 
suade.”®® This  kept  Ergates  from  being  a "slave  to  forms  aid  methods  of 


, charted  "the  usual  course  and  on 


^^Watts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Hind,"  Works.  V,  344. 
5°Ibld..  pp.  344-345.  ®1Ibld.,  p.  345. 

®2IMd. , pp.  345-346.  5 3 Ibid.,  p.  346. 
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his  ministry"  into  a method  "natural,  plain,  and  easy."'^1  The  contrast- 
ing results  gained  by  Ergates'  method  Watts  detailed  as  follows: 


Polyranus  end  Pluvio.  Watts's  second  contrast  dealt  with  the 
number  end  distinctness  of  a sermon's  divisions.  Preachers  of  "the  many- 
branched  discourse"  were  typified  by  Foiyrsmus:  preachers  of  "the  loose 
harangue"  by  Pluvio.  Watts  advocated  a median  between  these  extremes. 

Hie  name  Pilyramua — which  was  probably  a veiled  reference  to 
Peter  Ramus— fittingly  described  the  excessive  and  formal  sub -divisions 
so  popular  among  Puritan  preachers  of  the  period.  Gerald  R.  Crags 
presents  an  explanation.  If  not  a real  defense  of  this  procedure.  Af- 

medleval  times,  he  claims  that  the  Intricacies  arose  both  from  the 
scholastic  training  of  the  preachers  and  from  the  cushersome  mass  of 
material  which  they  attempted  to  crowd  Into  each  sermon.^  "Strict 
order,"  says  Crags,  "“as  the  only  alternative  to  utter  chaos. 

Watts  showed  little  sympathy  for  this  sort  of  "branching  sermon." 

55Ibld.,  pp.  3b5-3b6. 

Cragg,  Puritanism  in  the  Period  of  the  Great  Persecu- 

ifcrldge,  Tffif ),'  pp.  W-W. 

207. 


^Ibld. 

560erald  R. 
tlon  1660-1688  (Css 

57 lb  Id.,  p. 
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By  this  method/  he  said,  matter  often  va a divided  Into  "general/  less 
general,  special,  and  more  particular  beads,”  vlth  a long  series  of  sub- 
divisions to  "run  the  number  of  them  to  eighteenthly,  or  seven -and- 

foney  myBelf  brought  into  the  valley  of  Ezekiel's  vision;  it  is  full  of 
bones,  end  behold,  there  vere  very  many  in  the  valley,  and  low,  they  were 

very  dry;  Ezek,  xxxvii,  1.  2.""  Watts  wondered  whether  such  method 
proceeded  "from  a mere  barrenness  of  thought  and  native  dryness  of  soul 
...  or  whether  it  arose  from  affection  of  such  a way  of  talking."^0 
At  any  rate,  he  likened  the  result  to  a dead  oak  tree  that  "may  spread 
its  limbs  far  and  wide,  but  they  are  naked,  withered,  and  sapless. 

The  name  Fluvio  typified  the  "sawth”  divisionless  harangues  for 
which  Watts  had  even  greater  criticism.  Dargan  assigns  lack  of  a defi- 
nite theology  as  a cause  for  this  type  of  preaching.^  Watts,  however, 
considered  the  "loose  harangue"  to  be  a reaction  against  the  “mony- 
bronched"  sermon.  He  said  that  Fluvio  "having  taken  a disgust  hereto- 
fore at  one  of  Polyramus's  lectures,  . . . resolved  his  own  lectures 
should  have  no  distinction  of  particulars  in  them."^9  In  Watts's  view 
it  was  untenable  to  assert  that  such  sermons  had  an  "invisible  and 
artificial  method"  with  a "train  of  well  connected  reasonings,"  or  that 

■'®Uatt8,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,”  Works.  V,  2k7. 

59lbid.  ®°ttid.  6lrbld..  p.  3k8. 

°2Bivin  C.  Dargan,  A History  of  Preaching  (2  volsj  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  195k),  II,  893. 

k^Watts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  Works,  V,  3h8. 
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all  parts  "In  their  long  order,  prove  aod  support  each  other."®*  Inves- 
tigation, he  said,  affirmed  that  when  sermons  were  preached  in  this  way 
listeners  soon  forgot  the  whole. ^5  Believing  that  this  type  of  preach- 
ing "injured  our  pulpits,"  Watts  condemned  such  sermons  as  "soft 

less  species  of  oratory."®* 

Watts  sujraarl&ed  the  results  of  these  two  unacceptable  methods 
by  saying,  "In  short,  itolyramus’s  auditors  have  some  confusion  in  their 
knowledge,  tout  Fluvio 1 a hearers  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  at  all."®7 

Watts  then  asked  this  question,  "Is  there  no  medium  between  a 
sermon  made  of  sixty  dry  particulars,  and  a long  loose  declamation 
without  any  distinction  of  parts  in  it?"®  The  answer  was  presented  in 
his  Instruction  to  preachers  occasioned  by  the  previously  mentioned 
ordination  of  John  Oakes.  Here  Watts  recosmended  that  method  follow 
the  principles  of  division  outlined  above.  The  method  should  toe  clear, 
distinct,  and  apparent.®*  Proper  and  natural  divisions  shew  Id  toe  indi- 
cated by  numbers  There  should  be  a small  number  of  general  heads 
with  appropriate  subdivisions.71  All  parts  should  be  closely  connected.72 
Such  a method.  Watts  asserted,  assisted  both  the  speaker  and  the  hearer.73 


64  aid., 

p.  3**9. 

65Ibld.  ^Ibid.,  p.  3k8. 

67n>id., 

p.  3**9. 

68Ibid.,  p.  348. 

®*watta. 

"Humble  Attempt,"  Works,  III,  2k -25. 

70ttid., 

P.  25. 

71Ibid.  72rold.,  p.  27. 

73Ibld., 

pp.  2k -25. 
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It  aided  the  speaker  by  making  composition  and  delivery  easier.  Jhe 
hearer  was  benefltted  in  lamellate  understanding  and  future  recollec- 
tion. Ibis  method  was  Watts's  "happy  medium."  In  addition  to  its 
practical  usefulness,  such  a method.  Watts  said,  saved  a sermon  from 
looking  "like  a tree  full  of  branches  In  the  winter,  without  the  beau- 
tiful end  profitable  appearance  of  leaves  and  fruit. 

Our  Fathers  and  Our  Contemporaries.  Watts's  final  contrast  was 
between  the  rugged  effectiveness  of  the  Puritan  "fathers"  and  the 

metaphysics,  and  the  formalities  of  definition  and  division"  was  con- 
ceded by  Watts. ^ He  contended  strongly,  however,  for  their  funda- 
mental method  of  forming  "their  sermons  much  upon  the  model  of  doctrine, 
reason,  and  use."* 7**  TO  him,  this  procedure  was  the  foundation  for 
"direct  and  distinct  address  to  the  consciences  of  saints  and  sinners.”77 

For  the  contemporary  pattern  of  "polite"  sermons  Watts  had  only 
disgust.  He  felt  such  methodology  arose  from  "a  humorous  and  wanton 
contempt  of  the  customs  and  preaching  of  our  forefathers."7^  He  con- 
denned  the  prevailing  fashion  of  producing  a sort  of  sermon  in  which 
pastors  "talk  a whole  hour  without  order  and  without  edification,  [rather] 
than  be  suspected  of  using  logick  or  method  in  [their]  discourses."7*^ 


7,1  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

7\atts,  "Eie  Improvement  of  the  Hind,"  Works,  V,  350. 
7<*Ibld.  77 ibid.  78pbld.  79 
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In  these  three  contrasts  Watts  vindicated  the  use  of  a plain  and 

salvation-combined  with  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  bearers  to  reccn- 


By  way  of  sunmary  let  us  consider  three  questions.  First,  what 

to  this  question  depends  upon  how  one  approaches  it.  If  Judged  by  on- 

viewed,  It  was  based  on  an  orderly  analysis  of  the  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  the  subject  studied.  If  Judged  by  logic,  however,  Watts's 
method  was  controlled  most  by  the  speaker's  design.  For  logically 
viewed,  it  was  guided  by  the  requirements  of  systematic  Investigation, 

Watts's  method  was  most  Influenced  by  the  audience.  For,  as  a preacher 
seeks  the  conversion  and  edification  of  his  hearers,  he  reco^ilzed 
that  method  must  be  shaped  by  the  limitations  of  memory,  the  human 
variables  of  time  and  custom,  and  the  spiritual  conditions  present  In 

Second,  what  kinships  with  other  theories  of  method  are  revealed 
In  Watts's  writings!  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  Watts  himself  admitted 
a strong  scholastic  Influence,  claiming  only  to  have  rejected  scholas- 


explicitly 
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forth  by  Banna  ana  Bacon.®0  Aa  Ramis  and  Bacon  had  done.  Watts  made 
netted  a part  of  logic  from  which  rhetoric  borrowed  what  principles 
and  rules  it  might  need.  Unlike  Bacc  , however.  Watte  made  no  sharp 
distinction  between  logic  and  rhetoric  on  the  basis  that  the  first  be- 

falra.  Likewise  In  the  area  of  relationships.  Watts  prided  himself 
upon  a strong  Puritan  Influence,  although  he  rejected  the  traditionally 
intricate  method  and  followed  the  simplifications  Introduced  by  Richard 
Baxter.®^  Watts  ccnmended,  however,  the  basic  Puritan  method  of  doctrine. 

Undoubtedly,  the  pressures  of  his  environment  had  influences  upon 
Watts's  doctrine.  Howell  explains  how  seventeenth-century  social  pres- 
sures caused  rhetorical  theory  "to  become  simpler  and  less  ritualistic 
In  all  respects,  the  doctrine  of  arrangement  being  no  exception."®2  As 
a specific  example,  Rowell  quotes  from  Joseph  Glanvll,  "Method  is  neces- 

a discourse  bath  aa  order,  and  connexion,  one  part  gives  light  to 
another."®^  Bie  method  Glanvll  advocated,  declares  Rowell,  was  natural 


®°WUbur  Samuel  Howell,  "English  Backgrounds  of  Rhetoric,"  His- 
tory of  Speech  Blucatlon  In  America,  ed.  Karl  R.  Wallace  (Hew  York, 

l95lj,  PpfS,  38. 

®*V.  Fraser  Mitchell,  Biglish  Pulpit  Oratory  from  Andrevs  to  Til- 
lot  son  (London,  1932),  p.  371. 

aa 

Wilbur  Samuel  Howell,  Logic  and  Rhetoric  In  England , 1500-1700 
(Princeton,  1956),  p.  383.  See  also  Joseph  Glanvll,  A Seasonable  De- 
fense  of  Preaching  (London,  1678). 

^Ibld.,  p.  395. 
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of  what  Howell  calls  the  "new  rhetoric." 

Third,  could  Watts's  method  be  used  today!  Certain  elements  of 

Puritans,  much  of  what  he  retained  would  be  judged  as  heavy,  cumber- 
some, and  mechanical  by  present-day  standards.  This  does  not  condemn 
Watts.  It  must  be  admitted  that  if  much  of  his  method  could  not  be  used 
with  present  day  preaching  material,  his  material  could  not  be  presented 

methodology  would  seriously  affect  the  materials  of  canteupcrsry 


CHAPTER  VI 


STILE;  THE  MEDIUM  OF  UOHDS 

Introduction 

Watte  often  used  an  anecdote  to  provide  Insight  Into  a profound 
truth.  Thus,  to  explain  the  relationship  between  style  and  substance 
in  Christian  preaching,  he  related  a parable  concerning  the  urbane 
Crltlllo  and  the  vise  Placentia. 

According  to  Watts's  story,  these  tvo  friends  attended  a service 

ala  applications  were  pertinent.  Hie  manner  vas  fervent.  In  spite  of 
these  merits,  however,  Crltlllo  had  only  criticism.  The  pastor's  words 

complained,  that  all  appetite  for  profit  from  the  sermon  vas  lost.  The 
gentle  Placentia  made  no  defense,  but  Instead  Invited  her  critical  friend 
to  dinner  the  following  Wednesday.  He  accepted  with  pleasant  auticipa- 

and  delightfully  varied.  To  his  surprise,  however,  the  dinner  vas 
served  In  a most  unfashionable  manner,  here  on  antiquated  dishes  and 
there  with  gaudy  array.  After  partaking  heartily  of  the  mean,  Crltlllo 

flavor  as  veil  as  the  point  of  the  story,  the  conclusion  Is  best  re- 
lated in  Watts's  own  words; 


lAo 


Utl 


Grow  peevlab  and  refuse  all  spiritual  food  because  It  Is 
not  surrounded  with  very  proper  and  modish  elegance  In  the 
dispensing  of  it. "1 


The  moral  of  Matte's  story,  obviously,  was  that  truth  should  be 
received  In  spite  of  its  platter.  This,  however,  emphasises  only  one 
side  of  the  balance  which  he  felt  should  be  maintained  between  style 
and  substance  In  preaching.  On  the  other  side,  Matts  recognised  the 
Inescapable  effects  of  style.  Therefore,  he  investigated  its  basis, 
classified  Its  various  types,  and  proposed  rules  and  principles  for  Its 
effective  use  In  the  service  of  religion.  He  exhorted  his  fellow  minis- 
ters to  join  him  In  disciplining  their  sermon  composition  so  as  to  meet 
high  stylistic  requirements.  The  Importance  of  the  substance  In  Christian 
sermons  required  that  the  hearer  receive  truth  In  spite  of  style,  but 
equally  demanded  that  the  preacher  understand  and  utilise  all  the  power- 
ful Influences  of  a style  appropriate  to  his  subject,  his  audience,  and 
his  purpose. 


Htehte,  "Reliquiae  Juveniles."  Morka.  IV,  604-605. 
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The  Baals  of  Style 

Oaring  Watts's  lifetime  prose  style  attained  preeminence  in  the 
varied  and  influential  writings  of  Bollngbroke,  Addison,  Berkeley, 
Fielding,  Butler,  Walpole,  Swift,  and  Defoe.  Great  emphasis  was  also 
placed  upon  the  analysis  of  style  by  these  and  other  writers.  While 
Watts  adnlttedly  was  Influenced  by  this  literary  environment,  his 
theory  of  style  was  chiefly  shaped  by  the  ends  of  rhetoric.2  Even  in 

Watts's  discussion  of  style  was  a mixture  of  greater,  psychology, 

of  the  "poverty  of  language, " which  made  it  Impossible  for  a speaker  or 
writer  to  reserve  a particular  word  or  expression  for  each  idea  he 
wished  to  express. Single  words  were  required  to  perform  manifold 
duties.  This,  along  with  the  fact  that  many  words  express  complex  ab- 
stractions, opened  the  way  for  equivocation,  figurativeness,  indefinite  - 
ness,  misunderstanding,  and  various  psychological  reactions.’’  The  fact 
that  "words,  vhether  . . . spoken  or  written,  have  no  natural  connection 
with  the  ideas  they  are  designated  to  signify,  or  with  the  things  which 
are  represented  in  those  ideas"  was  another  source  of  confusion. ^ As  a 


Sjatts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Hind, " Works,  V,  313-316. 
3watte,  "Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,"  works,  IV,  256. 
watts,  "Ingtck, " Works.  V,  28. 

Sttid.,  pp.  29,  32,  33,  35,  51. 

^Ibld. . p.  28. 
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result,  "one  man  Includes  more  or  less  In  his  Idea,  than  another  does, 
while  he  affixes  the  same  word  to  it, " so  that  "they  do  not  mean  the 
same  object,  though  they  use  the  same  name. "7  These  two  factors— the 
poverty  of  language  and  variation  In  word  usage  by  different  Individu- 
als— combined.  Watts  concluded,  to  make  clarity  and  preciseness  of 

Watts  taught  that  this  denotative  weakness  was  matched  by  con- 
notatlve  confusion.  Seme  terms,  he  declared,  "are  complex  In  sense  [in 
that  they]  contain  a primary  and  secondary  Idea  In  them. "8  For  an  ex- 
ample Watts  used  the  word  "lie. " "Lie, " he  explained,  carries  not  only 

A third  major  element  affecting  style  was  the  widespread  use  of 
figurative  expressions.  "[Words]  are  used  in  a figurative  or  tropical 

which  only  bear  either  a reference  or  a resemblance  to  the  primary  Ideas 
of  them. Figures,  he  felt,  though  necessary  to  poets  and  orators, 
were  to  be  used  with  caution  by  teachers. 32 

Watts  saw  these  factors  of  denotation,  connotation,  and  figura- 
tiveness as  the  necessary  components  out  of  which  the  speaker  or  writer 
must  develop  the  type  of  style  suited  to  his  purpose. 

7Ibld..  p.  29.  8 Ibid. . p.  32. 

^Ibld. 


9Ibid..  pp.  36,  38. 
122>Jd.,  pp.  37-38,  52. 
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Types  of  Styles 

In  on  effort  to  characterise  different  styles  Watts  used  meny 
descriptive  phrases,  such  as  "fantastic,  learned, " "aeon,  vulgar, " "long 
and  tedious, " “gay  and  flowery, " "flat  and  Indolent.  It  ms  not  by 
these  adjectives,  however,  but  rather  by  recognising  the  dominant  pur- 
poses of  discourse  that  he  differentiated  among  the  basic  types  of 
style.  Watts's  simplest  division  ms  Into  discourse  designed  to  inform 
the  understanding  and  discourse  designed  to  arouse  the  peesloas.  lhe 
first  required  a type  of  style  which  Watte  called  "instructlcnal";  the 
second,  one  which  he  called  "poetic. " In  the  second  division  he  Included 
"passlonatlve  oratory"  ss  mil  aa  poetry.  Preaching,  however,  along  with 
all  true  persuasive  address,  required,  he  thought,  a combination  of  both 
styles. lil  This  balance  was  necessary  because  preaching  sought  to  ln- 

Tho  Instructional  Style 

style  primary  importance.  First,  the  Christian1 e creed  was  s body  of 
doctrine  to  be  understood;  second,  the  Christian's  faith  required  a 

a lasting  persuasion  based  upon  comprehension.  "Seek  to  obtain  a per- 
spicuous style, " admonished  Watts.  "Remember  you  have  to  do  with  the 

13Watts,  "tte  improvement  of  the  Mind,"  Works,  V,  326-327;  "Ifrmns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,"  Works.  IV,  256;  watts,  "Psalms, " Works.  IV,  122. 

"An  Itable  Attempt, " Works.  Ill,  23-26;  see  also  Watts, 
"Logick, " works.  V,  170. 
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reasoning  posers  of  Ban,  In  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ. In  his 
vies,  "a  style  fit  for  Instruction"  oust  be  plain,  perspicuous,  and 
easy- ^ In  general,  he  advocated  adaptation  of  atyle  to  audience  and 
substance.  More  specifically,  effectiveness  In  instructional  style 
van  gained,  he  felt,  by  the  twin  process  of  avoiding  the  faulte  of  af- 
fectation and  observing  the  rules  of  clarity. 

In  emsocroting  the  faults  at  stylo.  Watts  began  by  criticizing 

plain  RigHBi.  aould  serve  as  veil.  ^ He  rebuked  such  pedantry  as  a 
false  show  of  learning.  'Do  not  effect  tanas  of  art  on  every  occasion," 
be  sold,  “nor  show  your  learning  by  sounding  words  and  dark  phrases. "1® 
Especially  strong  was  his  earning  to  school-fresh  preachers  against  fill- 

text.  Though  he  granted  that  such  "sonorous  words  of  vanity"  fed 
egotism  and  aroused  wonder,  he  argued  that  ability  In  logic  and  meta- 
physics were  only  tools  for  analysis.  “The  tools, " he  declared,  "aught 
not  to  appear  In  the  finished  workmanship. 1,20  In  a similar  vein,  he 
cautioned  against  the  general  use  of  words  specifically  limited  to  one 
particular  class  at  people.  "Courtly, " or  “theatrical  terns"  were 

15Wstts,  "An  amble  Attempt,  ■ Works,  m,  23. 

^atte,  "Improvement  of  the  Mind, " Works.  V,  325- 
17Ibld.  ■ p.  326.  l8Ibia.  19ttld. 

20Ibld.  21Ibld. 
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the  lower  leaks  of  mankind"  would  not  be  understood  by  "persons  of  liberal 

Two  other  obstacles  to  clarity  were  enumerated.  Cde  was  derived 
from  nisguilad  Imitation;  the  other  resulted  from  Inadequate  organiza- 
tion of  subject  matter.  Watts  specifically  warned  that  Imitation  of 

the  obscurity  of  such  a style. Especially  where  teaching  was  Involved, 
thorough  analysis  and  careful  orginl nation  were  required  to  guard  agninst 
a long  and  tedious  style.  ^ 

Prom  this  negative  approach.  Watts  turned  to  suggest  the  positive 

by  rec amending  a program  of  Imitation  and  practice  baaed  upon  e careful 
reading  of  thoae  authors  who  write  so  as  "to  convey  their  ideas  into 

Second,  he  stressed  a thorough  knowledge  of  subject  matter.  "Get  a dis- 
tinct end  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  you  treat  of, " he 
adviBed.  "Survey  It  on  ell  sides,  and  make  yourself  master  of  it. 

Hext  In  importance  to  a knowledge  of  the  subject.  Watts  ranked  pro- 
ficiency In  the  language  medium — Its  idioms,  phrases,  and  structures. 

To  develop  aklll  In  Idiomatic  and  varied  phrasing,  he  suggested  the  clas- 
sical practice  of  taking  a statement  and  turning  It  Into  all  possible 


S^ibid. . p.  327.  gl>rbld. 


p.  327. 
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Watts's  final  recaaaendatlon  for  ffrining  perspicuity  bad  to  do 


Motion,  be  recomnended  a testing  program  in  the  laboratory  of  actual 

IMh  frequently  to  young  and  ignorant  persons  upon  sub- 
jects vbich  are  new  and  unknown  to  them;  and  be  diligent  to 

upon  changing  your  phrases  and  forms  of  speech  in  a variety, 
till  yoi  can  hit  their  capacity,  and  convey  your  ideas  into 
their  understandings. 30 

Watts' 8 purpose  in  offering  these  suggestions  to  pastors  was  to 


"hearers  wisely 


IMS 


solid  grounds.  ..."  Moreover,  by  their  use  he  hoped  that  Christian 
doctrine  would  be  conveyed  Into  "the  understandings  of  those  of  mean- 


|ph»  second  division  of  style,  Watts  1 >t't  "poetic. " While  the 
power  of  the  first  lay  In  plainness,  that  of  the  second  was  In  figures. 
While  the  end  at  the  first  was  the  giving  of  factual  Information,  that 
of  the  second  was  fervent  arousal. 

Watts  centered  his  discussion  of  poetic  style  In  three  elements: 
figures  of  speech,  meter,  and  rhyme.  Since  only  the  first  of  these  Is 
germane  to  the  problem  of  preaching,  our  discussion  here  will  emphasise 
Watts's  belief  that  figurative  language  has  the  power  to  arouse  the 

proper  province  Is  In  poetry  and  oratory,  "whose  business  is  to  move. 

Watts  eaq?lalned  this  poser  of  figures  factually,  philosophically,  and 
functionally. 

First,  Watts  distinguished  factually  between  the  literal  and 
figurative  use  of  words.  When  used  In  the  literal  sense,  words  signified 
only  their  primary  meanings,  but  when  used  In  the  figurative  sense  words 
signified  a new  meaning  bearing  only  a resemblance  or  reference  to  the 


^Wetta,  "An  Bumble  Attempt, " Works,  in,  19. 

32Watts,  "The  Origin,  or  Censes  of  Equivocal  Words, " in  "Loglck, " 


Worts,  V,  36. 
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idea. 33  Xo  bio,  this  figurative 


the  design  was  not  merely  to  represent  cur  ideas,  but  also  to  do  so 


ever,  be  warned  that  while  such  devices  of  arousal  "make  a deeper  lqpres- 


if  they 


D*  power  of 


figures  lay  in  their  ability  to  arouse;  their  weakness  in  the  resultant 
confusion  of  Judgneut. 

Watts  attempted  to  explain  the  power  of  figurative  language  on 
the  basis  of  assodatlonal  principles.  Be  believed  that  memory,  by  a 
pattern  of  brain  traces,  could  revive  past  experiences  under  the  simple 
stimulus  of  a word. 3^  Imagination,  in  turn,  bad  the  power  "to  vary,  en- 


Xn  addition  to  making  the  general  statement  that  figures  arouse 
men,  and  attempting  to  wgiiain  why  this  Is  so.  Watts  described  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  figurative  language  may  affect  a reader  or  listener. 
In  this  connection,  he  analysed  the  effects  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  For 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  he  asserted,  the  Psalms  kept  "all  the  springs  of 


"Xogiok, " Works,  V,  37. 


5 Ibid.,  pp.  37-38. 
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pious  passim  a sake"  because  they  vere  written  in  the  words,  characters, 
and  concerns  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  believed,  however,  that  a 
Christian  assembly  was  affected  by  the  Psalms  only  to  a limited  degree. 3® 
Die  power  of  these  ancient  poems  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  ’’esnctly 
suited  to  the  vary  purpose  and  design  for  which  they  were  written,  and 
that  both  in  the  natter,  and  in  the  style,  and  in  all  their  ornaments. 

something  of  property  or  interest  in  the  words,  to  owafcen  them  at  flrat, 
and  to  keep  them  lively.  Figurative  language,  then,  performed  its 
function  of  arousal  only  if  related  to  the  experiences  and  concerns  of 
the  heareraj  words  alone  were  insufficient.1*1' 

Within  this  limitation.  Watts  asserted  that  the  figures  of  poetry 

captivity.  "I*2  Many  parts  of  the  Scripture,  he  said,  hod  this  effect,  so 

pointed  this  out.  Watts  analyzed  in  detail  how  the  present  affairs  of 
religion  could  be  served  effectively  by  the  stylistic  flgires  of  poetry. 

and  scourges  of  conscience!  the  sweet  retiring  hours,  and 
seraplcal  Joys  of  devotion!  the  victory  of  a resolved  soul 

tense,  from  which  there  13  no  appeal:  and  the  consequent 
transports  or  horrors  of  the  two  eternal  worlds — these  things 


3® 

Watts,  "Psalms,  Bynna, “ Works,  IV,  253-25*. 
®Ibid.  *t0Ibld. 

^Ibld.  ‘tgIMd. 
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my  be  variously  disposed,  and  form  may  poems.  ikm  night. 

dying  piety  of  the  nation  to  life  and  beauty!  Shis  would 
make  a religion  appear  like  itself,  and  confound  the  bias-  . 
piicmtee  of  a profligate  world,  ignorant  of  pious  pleasures.  43 

Willing  to  "take  bold  of  any  handle  of  the  soul, " Watts  saw  in 
poetic  style  a neglected  power  adapted  to  the  substance  of  Christianity. 

by  poetry  "the  sane  duty  that  night  be  despised  in  a sermon,  when  pro- 
posed to  the  listener’s  reason,  may  here,  perbepa  seise  the  loser  fecul- 

persuaslve  task  to  poetry.  Watts  followed  the  Puritan  tradition.  Parry 
Miller  and  Thomas  Johnson  assert  that  the  Puritans  gave  poetry  "little 
consideration  as  an  art;  they  thought  of  it  simply  as  a mans  to  an 
end,  . . . [and]  wrote  their  most  ambitious  poems  for  edification. 

On  the  other  hand,  Watts's  rhetorical  usage  of  poetic  style  was  a repudi- 
ation of  latch  contemporary  poetry.  Turbevllla  points  out  that  tbs  first 


almost  devoid  of  enthusiasm.  Watts,  however,  deliberately  refused 

b3Watts,  "Horae  Iyrlcae, " Works.  IV,  4l3. 
h^Ibid. , p.  Ink. 

b^Perry  Miller  and  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  The  Puritans  (Hew  York, 
1938),  p.  5k9- 

1|6Ibld.,  p.  550. 

Century  (0*fordf^6),  p!  2^  H^teento 
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to  polish  hia  poetry.  He  sought  only  the  persuasive  effect  of  arousal. 

log  and  the  arousing  of  the  passions,  Watts  regarded  the  effective  ser- 
mon as  a balanced  combination  of  the  two  basic  style  types — Instructional 
and  poetic.  This  notion  of  balance  controlled  his  conception  of  preach- 
ing style  not  only  In  broad  relations,  but  also  In  the  more  specific 

The  Balance  of  figures.  In  the  solemn  responsibility  of  preach- 
ing, Watts  constantly  emphasized,  "your  first  business  Is  with  the  under- 
standing. This  primary  appeal  to  reason  demanded  that  In  the  early 


Endeavor,  therefore,  to  find  out  all  the  clearest  and  most 
easy  forms  of  speech,  to  convey  divine  truths  Into  the  minds 
of  man.  Seek  to  obtain  a perspicuous  style,  and  a clear  and 
distinct  manner  of  speaking,  that  you  may  effectually  Impress 

so  exactly  Imprint  on  the  mind  of  the  hearers  the  same  Ideas 
which  you  ycurself^have  conceived,  that  they  may  never  mls- 


presslon  may  be  Illustrated  by  two  of  his  csm  statements.  First,  the 
Joy  with  which  he  greeted  the  discovery  of  a correct  word  Is  seen  In 
hie  exclamation,  ”0!  what  a blessed  pleasure  la  It  to  bit  upon  a happy 


*Wts, 
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^°Watts,  "A  Guide  to  Prayer, " Works,  m,  lWt. 

5JVatts,  "A  Discourse  on  the  Way  of  Instruction  by  Catechisms, 
and  of  the  Best  Manner  of  Composing  Them, “ Works.  HI,  201. 

52WStts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind, " Works.  T,  233. 
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"Awake  your  spirit, ” be  challenged;  "contrive  ell  the  lively,  forcible, 
end  penetrating  forms  of  speech,  to  make  your  words  powerful  and  laprea- 
sive  on  the  hearts  of  your  hearers. Again,  he  declared  that  “no 
figure  should  be  wanting  . . . where  the  speaker  has  art  enough  to  In- 
troduce It. In  preaching  the  virtues  the  pastor  was  urged  to  “display 
the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  than.  In  their  cm  agreeable  and  lovely 

kind.  In  short,  the  proper  preaching  balance  achieved  clarity  by 
plainness  and  power  by  figurativeness. 

In  his  most  complete  list  of  figurative  nodes  of  expression  Watts 
repudiated  stylistic  excess  by  naming  only  seven.  To  each  he  assigned  a 
specific  value. 


5.  Opinions,  or  wishes,  fit  to  set  forth  serious  and  earnest 

6.  Apostrophes,  that  Is,  when  In  the  midst  at  our  addresses 


53Watts,  “An  Usable  Attempt, " works,  m,  85. 

5kwatts,  'Ihe  Uprovement  of  the  Mind, " Works.  V,  318. 

55watts,  "An  arable  Attempt, " works,  m,  24. 

^Ibld. 
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. . . ve  turn  of f the  speech  abruptly  to  our  ovu  souls, 
being  led  by  the  vehemence  of  some  sudden  devout  thought. 

argue  an  eager  and  Inflamed  affection.  57 

Thus  it  vas  by  a balanced  and  ordered  combination  of  the  exact- 
ness of  the  Instructional  style  with  the  forcefulness  of  the  poetic 
style  that  Watts  believed  preaching  effectiveness  vas  achieved. 

The  Balance  of  Politeness.  A second  stylistic  consideration  in 
Watts's  theory  related  to  the  polish  of  speech.  In  the  early  Puritans, 
be  confessed,  there  had  been  a coarseness  of  style,  mis  he  did  not  ex- 
cuse. On  the  other  hand,  he  deplored  the  contaqporary  slavery  to 
"politeness. * “We  have  such  a value  for  elegance,  and  so  nice  a taste 
for  vbet  ve  call  polite, “ he  accused,  “that  ve  dare  not  spoil  the  cadenc 
of  a period  to  quote  a text  of  scripture  in  it,  nor  disturb  the  harmony 
of  our  sentences,  to  number  or  to  name  the  heads  of  our  discourse. 


Christ  frcsa  their  sermons  “because  it  is  a monosyllable  of  so  many 
consonants,  and  so  harsh  a sound. 

Betveen  these  extremes,  too.  Watts  advocated  a practical  balance. 
For  the  "fev  learned  and  polite"  in  the  congregation,  he  believed  that 
in  parts  of  his  sermon  the  vise  preacher  “aims  at,  and  reaches  the  sub- 


*watts,  “A  a 


e Mind, “ Works,  Y,  350-351. 

“Eas  elegance  of  the  style,  and 
f impression  upon  the  hearers.  “ 

••  “d_{2  vols.i  Bee  York,  1901), 
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furnishes  out  an  entertoirnent  for  thB  fiaar  taste  "60  ibe 


Our  public  business  ...  la  chiefly  with  the  weak  and  the 
Ignorant)  that  is,  the  bulk  of  mankind:  Em  poor  receive 
the  gospel:  Em  mechanics  and  day-labourers,  the  waeen  and 
the  children  of  my  assembly,  have  souls  to  be  saved;  I vill 
Imitate  my  blessed  Redeemer,  In  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
poor;  and  learn  of  St.  Paul  to  become  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  I may  win  souls,  and  lead  many  sinners  to  heaven  by 
repentance,  faith  and  holiness.61 


Em  Balance  of  Erudition.  Watts  pointedly  warned  against  sty- 
listic excesses  resulting  from  a parade  of  erudition.  To  him,  learn- 
ing was  a tool  to  use  rather  than  an  ornament  to  display.  CB  the  one 

and  a regular  composure  of  [the]  discourse.  On  the  other,  he  con- 

and  exegesis  current  among  the  learned.^  Watts  leveled  a gentle  con- 
tempt against  such  demonstrations  of  erudition  by  telling  the  sad  his- 
tory of  the  siege  of  a town  In  Livonia  by  a Russian  Czar.  Eds  ruler, 
related  Watts,  was  so  enamoured  of  the  science  of  mathematics  that  he 


^°Xbld- . p.  346.  6lIbld. , p.  347- 

6sVmtta,  "An  Humble  Attempt,  ’ Works.  HI,  30. 

63Watts,  "Em  Improvement  of  the  Kind,"  Works,  V,  344.  Watts's 
criticism  applied  to  those  Puritans  who  continued  to  follow  the  Intri- 
cate pedantry  of  seventeenth  century  homiletics.  Cf . E.  C.  Dargan,  A 
History  of  Preaching  (2  vols.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1954),  H,  146. 
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by  mathematical  procedures.  But  the  season  passed  before  the  testing 
was  complete.  So  It  Is  with  a preacher  of  erudite  display.  Watts  con- 
cluded. "He  has  finished  his  voids,  and  he  has  done  nothing.  To 
illustrate  proper  balance  Watts  referred  to  on  unidentified  preacher 
vho  "had  In  his  younger  days  but  fev  of  these  learned  vanities,  and 
age  and  experience  have  non  worn  them  all  off. Learning  vas,  then, 
the  preacher's  tool,  to  be  used  In  the  study  but  concealed  In  the  pul- 
pit. Words  and  phrases  vere  to  be  chosen  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  con 

The  Balance  of  Scriptural  Terns.  Since  in  his  vlev  the  true 

tlonship  between  style  and  the  Scriptures  vas  prominent  In  Watts's 
thinking.  The  Bible,  be  said,  offered  a pattern  for  effective  style) 
but  only  within  limits.  On  the  one  hand,  be  asserted  with  positive 
enthusiasm  the  beauty  and  power  of  Scriptural  terms— "words  of  force 
and  elegance  to  charm  and  allure  the  soul,  glitter  and  sparkle  like 
golden  ore.  . . . Oa  the  other,  he  insisted  that  the  use  of  Bible 
terms  should  be  proportioned,  purposive,  and  pertinent,  end  warned 
against  "whole  sermons  of  nothing  else  but  e perpetual  connection  of 
texts  of  Scripture. " Within  these  limits,  however,  be  recognised  the 
value  of  "Bible  phrases, " and  quoted  this  edict  of  the  French  critic 


^Ibld.  ■ p.  3U5-  6gIbid. 

67Watts,  "An  Usable  Attempt, ” Works. 
Works,  m.  Its. 


^Ibid. 
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'That  the  majesty  of  our  religion,  the  holiness  of  its  lew 
the  purity  of  its  morals,  the  height  of  its  mysteries,  and 
the  Importance  of  every  subject  that  belongs  to  it  requires 
a grandeur,  a nobleness,  a majesty,  and  elevation  of  style 
suited  to  the  theme:  Sparkling  images  and  magnificent  ex- 
pressions mist  he  used,  and  are  best  borrowed  from  scripture: 
let  the  preacher,  that  aims  at  eloquence,  read  the  prophets 
incessantly,  for  their  writings  areas  abundant  source  of  all 
the  riches  and  ornaments  of  speech.  °° 


Scripture  were  adaptable  "patterns  by  which  we  sbtuld  frame  cur  worship 
and  adjust  it  to  our  present  case  rather  than  forms  of  worship  to  which 


like  the  other  two,  would  help  to  produce  ideal  sermons  which  in  their 
style  combined  the  power  of  the  Bible  with  the  touch  of  human  need. 


Tbs  problems  of  style  challenged  Watts  to  seek  a use  of  words 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  gospel  In  his  day.  Any  Judgment  of  his 
theory  must  admit  that  his  doctrine  for  the  effective  use  of  style  in 
the  service  of  religion  was  clearly  conceived  and  plainly  presented. 
Moreover,  certain  aspects  of  hie  doctrine  deserve  emphasis. 

First,  though  Watts  subordinated  style  to  substance,  he  never 


No  matter  how  holy  the  subject,  no  matter  how  bright  the 


^WBtta,  'Horae  lyricae, " Works,  IV,  4ll-bl2. 

69w»tte,  "Psalms, " Works.  IV,  385. 
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powers  sad  weaknesses  of  words  were. 


confused  tbs  mei 


of  God.  Words  expressed  the  thoughts  at  the  mind  ant 
reactions.  Watte  felt  keenly  and  understood  fully  tl 


but  sometimes  to  fom  and  shape,  and  perfect  the  Ideas  and 
affections  of  our  minds.  The  use  of  words  makes  us  doubly 
sensible  of  the  things  we  conceive.  They  serve  to  awaken 
the  holy  pensions  of  the  soul  as  well  as  to  express  them. 

Our  expressions  nometi.es  follow  and  reveal  the  warmer  emo- 
tions. They  fix  and  engage  all  our  powers  in  religion  and 
worship,  and  they  serve  to  regulate  aa  well  as  increase  our 
devotion.'0 

Because  he  was  thus  a prisoner  of  verbal  expression.  Watts  fait 

were  avoided  and  their  powers  harnessed  for  the  service  at  God.  It  was 
to  that  end  that  he  sought  to  uncover  the  basis  of  style,  to  differenti- 
ate its  types,  and  to  discover  and  present  principles  and  rules  for  ths 
attainment  of  effectiveness  in  its  use.  Judgments  may  vary  concerning 
the  value  of  his  suggestions,  but  his  justification  of  the  importance 
of  style  to  preaching  is  still  convincing. 

The  other  observation  that  must  not  be  overlooked  in  Watts's  teach- 
ing about  style  is  his  appreciation  of  ths  Importance  of  ths  "peraonal" 
and  the  "present. " Style  was  understandable.  Watts  kept  declaring,  only 
when  It  was  adapted  to  the  level  at  the  participating  minds,  and  style 
was  moving  only  when  the  causes  and  concerns  of  the  participating  lives 


70Watta,  "A  Guide  to  Prayer, " works.  HI,  lkl. 
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were  directly  touched.  Paul  Scherer  calls  this  "the  sense  of  . . . 


for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  % this  basis,  he  plead  for  catechises 
coached  In  language  adapted  to  youth,  for  songs  written  In  terns  of 
Isnedlate  experience,  and  for  sermons  styled  to  meet  the  minds  and 
touch  the  hearts  at  those  who  heard. 


■>w  and  Expositor,  LW  (October,  1957).  562- 


CHAPTER  VII 


DELIVERY  i EFFECTIVE  COWaiMICATION 

Introduction 

English  preaching.  Watts  Indicated,  reminded  him  of  an  occurrence 


asked  him  to  reprove  the  servants.  But  the  husband  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused "from  the  economy  of  the  kitchen  and  the  parlor, " saying  to  his 
wife  that  "if  her  maids  were  so  culpable,  she  herself  must  reprove  than 
sharply."  Basra  replied  weakly,  "I  cannot  chide;  however,  to  shew  my 


f you  will  write  d< 


I will  go  ismediately  and 


By  this  story  Watts  illustrated  a fundamental  weakness  of  the 
English  preacher.  "A  mere  reader,"  he  concluded,  "who  coldly  tells  the 
people  what  his  paper  says,  seems  to  be  as  void  of  all  [the]  necessary 
qualifications  of  delivery  as  his  paper  is."2  To  counteract  this  de- 
ficiency, he  exhorted  hie  fellow  ministers  with  "pathetic  language"  and 
words  of  "awful  efficacy  and  divine  fervor." 

Let  us  speak  with  such  a serious  zeal  as  becomes  the  oracles 
of  God  and  the  enfcassies  of  his  mercy,  with  such  compassion 
to  dying  souls  as  la  manifested  in  this  gospel  of  love,  with 
such  inward  fervor  and  holy  solicitude  for  the  success  of  our 
labours,  that  if  it  were  possible,  not  the  bou!  of  one  sinner 


^Watts,  "Reliquiae  Juveniles,”  Works,  IV,  543. 
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pardoning  mercy  and  eternal  Joy.  Cto  lot  us  not  dare 

errands  of  divine  love  to  a lost  and  perishing  world.  3 
But  not  content  vith  adding  to  the  many  criticisms  of  contemporary 
preaching.  Watts  made  a contribution  toward  its  improvement.  He  sought 
to  discover  and  refine  methods  for  effective  sermon  delivery.  Though 
he  also  formulated  principles  and  rules  for  good  reading,  he  strongly 
advocated  extempore  preaching  and  developed  useable  procedures  for  its 


'-•t  gwteenth  ’l1’ 

during  a period  of  transition.  The  influence  of  the  pulpit  had  waned. 
Cold  formalism  was  challenged  by  the  growing  fervency  of  revival. 

The  Waning  Pulpit 

The  glory  of  the  Oiglish  pulpit  was  the  seventeenth  century. 
Pulpits  of  the  Establishment  had  then  been  empowered  by  such  preachers 
as  John  Donne,  Joseph  Hall,  William  Laud,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Isaac  Barrow, 
John  Tillotson,  and  Robert  South.  Among  the  Dissenters  were  Richard 
Baxter,  Samuel  Rutherfords,  award  Calamy,  John  Oven,  John  Howe,  John 
Bunyan,  and  Benjamin  Reach.  This  roster  has  never  been  surpassed. 


^Wetts,  "An  Humble  Attempt,"  Works.  HI,  36-37. 


Though  by  the  early  eighteenth  century  the  Influence  of 


The  preaching  of  Joseph  Butler,  Themes  Seeker,  Joslsh  Hort,  Francis  Alter - 
bury,  John  Hevton,  George  Whitefleld,  John  Wesley,  Matthew  Henry  Venn, 
Hiilip  Doddridge— in  fact,  the  age  of  Isaac  Watts— cannot  be  denied  a 
6 

valid  recognition  of  merit. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a new  day  of 
preaching  power  dawned.  Daniel  P.  Kidder  credits  this  era  with  the  re- 
vival of  apostolic  preaching."^  Bishop  Ryles  asserts  that  the  "Instru- 
mentality by  which  the  spiritual  reformers  of  the  . . . century  carried 
on  their  operations  was  . . . the  old  apostolic  weapon  of  preaching."'' 

The  Varieties  of  Preaching 

Mo  evaluation  of  eighteenth-century  preaching  can  ignore  its 
variety.  At  one  extreme,  and  certainly  consistent  with  the  low  moral 
and  spiritual  tone  of  a large  segment  of  the  clergy,  was  the  unemotional, 

hearted  evangelizing  of  the  great  revivalists.^0  In  his  history  of 


History  (Hew  York,  1981), "p^lST  2«6i£8 

^Daniel  P.  Kidder.  A Treatise  on  Homiletics  (Hew  York,  l86t),  p.  91. 
^Ryles,  Christian  Leaders,  p.  83. 


II,  89. 
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England , Green  describes  this  latter  group  vividly. 


Between  the  extremes  of  Latitudlarlanlan  and  enthusiasm,  predomi- 
nately among  the  Dissenters,  existed  a type  of  preaching  at  once  fervent 
and  reasoned,  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  saving  souls,  and  adapted  to 
the  persuasion  of  the  coraron  men.12  Here  was  no  attempt  to  extract  a 
compromise  between  two  unacceptable  methods,  but  rather  a natural  out- 
growth of  a doctrinal  position  and  evangelical  purpose.  As  Dargan  says, 
such  preaching  was  not  the  result  of  reaction  but,  instead,  the  fruit 
of  a search  for  a method  of  "presentation  of  the  gospel  which  should 
nourish  the  heart  as  wall  as  the  reason."1^  Watts  in  his  practice  and 


11  John  Bichard  Green,  England  (U  vols.;  Hew  vatk,  I898),  VIII, 
151-152. 

12Haller,  Rise  of  Puritanism,  p.  19. 
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Pie  Critics  of  Preaching 

It  Is  natural  that  critics  of  preaching  should  abound  In  a period 
when  preaching  Itself  was  In  ferment.  Swift,  Addison,  and  the  Earl  of 
CheBterfleld  all  spoke  out  against  the  prevailing  practices.  As  Watts 
criticised  the  ineffective  reader,  so  Swift  complained  that  "seme  clergy- 
men with  their  heads  held  down  trea  the  beginning  to  the  end,  within  an 
Inch  of  the  cushion  . • • [or]  popping  up  and  down  every  moment  from 
their  paper  to  the  audience  [appear]  like  an  idle  schoolboy  on  a repe- 
tition day.”11*  Addison's  solution  for  the  problem  of  poor  delivery  was 
simple.  He  advocated  that  preachers,  "instead  of  wasting  their  spirits 
In  laborious  compositions  of  their  own,  [should]  endeavor  after  a hand- 
some elocution"  by  reading  great  masterpieces  written  by  others.^ 

Watts,  however,  was  content  neither  with  negative  criticisms  nor  with 

form  a body  of  theory  aimed  at  Improving  both  reading  and  preaching. 

The  Bead  Sermon 

The  practice  of  reading  sermons  was  widespread  In  the  English 
pulpit  of  Watts's  time.  Ordinarily  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  custom 
have  been  historical.  During  the  tumults  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VXXX, 
strict  regulations  were  laid  upon  the  clergy  because  of  the  strong  and 
stubborn  accusations  hurled  by  ministers  against  the  members  of  opposing 

•Jonathan  Swift,  The  Works  of  the  Hey.  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,  ed. 
Thomas  Sheridan  (2b  vole.;  London,  1503),  VIII,  lb-15. 
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parties.  This  lead  to  restricting  the  sot  of  preaching  to  licensed 
ministers  and  to  the  security  of  set  material.  As  Burnet  says,  "Those 
who  were  licensed  to  preach,  being  often  accused  of  their  sermons,  and 
complaints  being  made  to  the  King  by  hot  men  on  both  sides,  they  came 
generally  to  write  and  read  their  sermons . In  an  attempt  to  stop 
this  practice  Charles  II  prohibited  the  reading  of  sermons,  but  without 
avail.* 1''  In  Watts's  day  the  read  sernmn  was  still  coranon. 


Contemporary  Evaluations  of  the  Bead  Sermon 

The  read  sermon  was  not  without  defenders.  Bishop  Burnet  said, 

the  best  that  are  extant."1^  Bishop  Thomas  Sprat  boasted  that  "the 
sernmns  preached  every  Sunday  in  this  one  Kingdom,  by  the  Church  of 
England  Clergy  In  this  age,  are  more  excellent  compositions  . . . than 
have  been  delivered,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  world  besides."1®  Swift,  though  disgusted  with  sermons  poorly 
read,  admitted  that  failure  to  follow  this  practice  would  decrease  the 
value  of  sermons  "for  want  of  time  to  correct  and  Improve  them." 


^Gilbert  Burnet,  Pie  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  Rutland  (4  vols.i  Hew  York,  1B43),  I,  509. 

^W.  Greeley,  "Ecclesiastes  Anglicanus:  Being  a Treatise  on 
of  Letters  to  a Young  Clergyman  (Hew  York,  1 6$6),  pp.  290-291. 

ie0llburt  Burnet,  "A  Discourse  of  the  Pastoral  Ca re,"  The  Clergy- 
man's Instructor  (Oxford,  1807),  p.  218. 

1%homas  Sprat,  "A  Discourse  by  Thomas  Sprat,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,"  Clergyman's  Instructor 
(Oxford,  1695),  P-  249. 


At  the 


tine,  the  deficiencies  of  the  read 


recognised  even  by  its  defenders.  Criticism  centered  chiefly  in  the 
manner  of  delivery.  Bishop  Barnet  complained,  "Those  who  read  ought 
certainly  to  be  at  a little  more  pains,  than  for  the  most  part  they  are, 
to  read  true,  to  pronounce  vith  an  emphasis,  and  to  raise  their  heads, 
and  to  direct  their  eyes  to  their  hearers."20  And  even  Bishop  Sprat  be- 
lieved "a  natural,  comely,  modest,  yet  undaunted  force  of  pronunciation" 
would  add  to  the  "Just  popularity"  of  the  read  sermon. 

The  Art  of  Beading 

belief  vas  based  upon  practical  teaching  experiences  In  the  Bartopp  and 
Abney  households,  as  veil  as  a thorough  study  of  the  available  litera- 
ture on  the  subject.  Hence,  he  defined  the  problem,  detailed  a procedure 
for  learning,  and  described  the  ideal  sought. 

Watts  asserted,  "It  is  not  so  easy  a matter  to  read  well  as  scat 
people  Imagine.  . . . There  are  multitudes  who  can  read  cannon  words 

united  syllables  perfectly  well,  yet  who  are  not  capable  of  reading  six 
lines  together  with  their  proper  sound,  and  a graceful  turn  of  voice, 
either  to  Inform  or  to  please  the  hearers.”21  When  this  difficulty  vas 
compounded  by  indirectness  and  an  unsroused  spirit.  Watts  saw  the  need 
for  preachers  to  "learn  the  art  of  reading  by  the  glance  of  an  eye,  so 

20Burnet,  Clergyman's  Instructor,  p.  219. 

21Ibld . , p.  681. 


Interrupt  the  force  of  their  argument,  nor  the  vivacity 


pathos  of  their  pronunciation."22  Failure  to  meet  this  challenge,  he 
said,  left  congregations  "set  frets  January  to  December,  regardless  and 

To  teach  the  art  of  reading,  and  especially  "to  improve  the  knowl- 
edge of  persons  advanced  beyond  childhood,”  Watts  wrote  The  Art  of  Bead- 
ing and  Writing  Bwllsh.  While  he  scattered  suggestions  for  effective 
reading  through  his  other  books,  this  textbook  presented  a detailed 
procedure  for  Improvement.  In  the  first  fourteen  chapters  he  presented 
his  views  concerning  the  nature,  sounds,  and  arrangements  of  letters  and 
syllables  into  words,  as  well  as  directions  for  the  use  of  quantity,  ac- 
cent, and  punctuation.2^  Upon  this  foundation  he  built  a chapter  en- 
titled "Directions  for  Beading."  These  Included  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  Individual  words;  loudness  adapted  to  the  room;  pauses  made  ac- 

the  material.  Imitation  of  those  who  read  well  and  practice  before  a 
capable  critic  were  strongly  advocated.  Silent  reading  was  considered 
as  untrustworthy  guide.  In  the  following  chapter  entitled,  "Of  the 


Sentence,"  he  defended  the  minuteness  of  his  explanation  by  asserting, 
"If  these  rules  are  not  observed  In  reading,  the  speech  of  the  finest 
orator,  with  all  the  noblest  ornaments  of  eloquence,  will  become  flat 


2ZWatta,  "Reliquiae  Juveniles,"  Works . IV, 

23Watts,  "Art  of  Reading  and  Writing  English,"  Works,  IV,  683-697. 


and  dull,  and  feeble,  and 


persuade.  "2‘* 


do  thla  well,  he  urged,  one  must  observe  equal  cautions  against  uni- 
formity of  voice  or  multiplicity  of  tones,  and  against  adding  or  omit- 
ting proper  stress.2"1 

Without  discounting  the  practicality  of  such  rules,  greater  em- 
phasis must  be  given  Watts's  ideal  of  "useful  and  effective"  reading. 

standards  of  good  speaking. 

Watts's  contemporary  and  friend,  John  Mason,  has  long  been  credited 
with  the  much-quoted  statement  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  so-called 
“natural"school  of  elocution: 

In  reading  then  attend  to  your  Subject,  and  deliver  it 
Just  in  such  a manner  as  you  would  do  if  you  were  talking 
of  it.  Ihls  is  the  great,  general  and  most  important  Rule 
of  allj  whioh  if  carefully  observed,  will  correct  not  only 
this  but  aim at  all  the  other  Faults  of  a bad  Pronunciation; 
and  give  you  an  easy,  decent,  graceful  Delivery,  agreeable 
to  all  the  Rules  of  a right  Elocution.  For  however  apt  we 
are  to  transgress  them  in  reading,  we  follow  them  naturally 
and  easily  enough  in  Conversation.  And  children  will  tell 
a Story  with  all  the  natural  Braces  and  Beauties  of  Pronunci- 
ation .however , awkwardly  they  may  read  the  same  out  of  a 
Book.26 

It  has  been  Ignored,  however,  that  Mason  drew  upon  Watts  as  an  authority 
for  the  principle  by  adding  this  quotation  from  Watts: 


2l*Ibld..  p.  701. 


17U8),  pp.  20-21. 
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To  Watts,  as  to  Mason,  then,  reading  should  be  as  natural  as 
speaking — correct,  understandable,  and  as  affecting  as  the  sense  de- 

preachlng  required.  In  his  estimation,  that  If  sermons  were  to  be 
read,  this  was  the  goal  toward  which  the  sincere  preacher  must  strive. 


The  Extempore  Sermon 

Even  at  Its  best.  Watts  only  tolerated  the  read  semen.  He  ad- 
vocated an  extempore  delivery  by  which  preachers  "speak  to  i their] 
hearers  with  freedom,"  and  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  might  Impart  new 
Inspiration  during  the  act  of  preaching.2®  To  encourage  this  "freedom" 

In  the  pulpit  he  defined  the  elements  of  extempore  delivery  and  presented 

The  Personal  Elements 

Three  factors.  Watts  said,  were  Involved  In  the  preaching  situa- 
tion: the  preacher,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  hearer.  The  first,  the 
preacher,  was  the  living  channel  by  which  the  second,  the  Spirit  of  God, 
spoke  to  the  third,  mankind. 


^ Watts , “Art  of  Reaiing  and  Writing  toglish,"  Works.  W,  696. 
2SWatts,  "An  Humble  Attempt,"  Works,  III,  30. 
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To  Watts , the  preacher's  delivery  oust,  first  of  all,  be  vitally 
alive.  "A  dull  preacher,"  he  declared,  "makes  a drowsy  church.”2^  This 
obligation  required  a conscious  arousal  in  the  preacher  himself.  Watts 
challenged  pastors:  "Biter  the  pulpit  with  the  solemlty  of  holy  joy, 

salvation  of  men.  . . . Stir  up  yourself  to  the  work  with  sacred  vigour, 
that  the  assembly  may  feel  what  you  speak."30  In  another  place  he  said, 
"0  let  us  rouse  our  souls  with  all  holy  fervour  to  fulfil  our  ministry, 
for  It  vlll  be  a dreadful  reproach  upon  us  ...  If  we  let  the  cause  of 

pious  fervour  and  faithfulness  In  our  ministrations."33- 

The  vital  awakening  of  the  preacher's  powers  vas,  however,  to  be 
no  mere  emotional  upsurge.  Watts  demanded  that  this  vigor  be  harnessed 
to  practical  ends.  First,  unless  the  power  vas  used  to  preach  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  Watts  declared  that  the  preacher  wasted  his  "breath 
In  vain  declamations."  The  awakened  preacher  must  use  his  spiritual  in- 
sight  "to  distinguish  the  different  characters  of  saints  and  sinners."32 
Re  must  use  his  reasoning  to  lead  his  "hearers  wisely  Into  the  knowledge 

His  experience  In  life  situations  mist  be  employed  to  Illustrate  that 

kindle  the  soul  to  zeal  In  the  holy  warfare,  and  to  make  it  bravely 


^Ibld.,  p.  29.  3°Ibld. 

31Ibld.,  p.  39.  32 Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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victorious  over  ell  the  enemies  o f Its  salvation. "33  in  short.  Watts 
believed  that  all  the  preacher's  powers  were  deliberately  to  be  set 
aglow  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  a blase  In  the  lives  of  his  bearers. 

Never  did  Watts  imply,  however,  that  such  personal  awakening  re- 
duced the  necessity  for  thorough  preparation.  Meditation,  reading,  and 
the  comparing  of  Scriptures  should,  he  warned,  be  continued  throughout 
the  entire  week,  until  the  substance  of  the  sermon  was  "wrought  Into 
heart  and  head  by  review  end  meditation.”^  To  him,  the  freedom  from 
notes  or  manuscript  attained  by  such  preparation  was  an  essential  of 
"good"  preaching.  Thus,  for  example,  he  declared  Lectorlua  to  be  "a 
pious  man,  and  a worthy  minister."  "His  discourses  are  well  formed, 
his  sentiments  on  alrawt  every  subject  are  just  and  proper,  his  style 
is  modem  and  not  unpolite,  nor  does  he  utterly  neglect  the  passions." 

not  only  use  his  written  notes  to  secure  his  method,  and  to  relieve  his 
memory,  which  Is  a very  proper  and  useful  practice,  but  he  scarce  ever 
takes  his  eyes  off  his  book  to  address  himself  with  life  and  spirit  to 
the  people. Thorough  preparation.  In  his  view.  Involved  not  only 
careful  composition  of  material,  but  also  Its  mastery  so  that  "you  may 
have  It  at  command,  end  apeak  to  your  hearers  with  freedom.  ”3*“  By  the 
combination  of  personal,  arousal  and  earnest  preparation.  Watts  believed 

33ibld.,  pp.  12,  26.  3**ibia.,  p.  3o. 

35Watts,  "RellqiJae  Juveniles,"  Works,  I V,  5**3. 

3°Watts,  "An  Hunfcle  Attempt,"  Works,  IH,  30. 
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a preacher  might  attain  the  ideal  delivery.  In  An  Humble  Attempt  he 
described  whet  this  delivery  was  like. 

Deliver  your  discourses  to  the  people  like  a man  that  is 

concerns,  and  their  everlasting  welfare;  like  a messenger 
sent  from  heaven  who  would  fain  save  sinners  from  hell,  and 


But  let  all  the  warmest  seal  for  God,  and  compassion  for 
the  people  see  and  feel,  as  well  as  hear,  that  you  are 
which  your  own  eternal  interest  lies  as  well  as  theirs. 37 

to  constant  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  Watts  believed  such  divine 
assistance  was  given  not  only  in  the  tranquility  of  the  study  but  also 

the  discourse  to  pre-ccmposed  words  was  to  close  out  this  source  of  il- 
lumination. "If  you  pray  and  hope  for  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  every  part  of  your  worts,”  he  said,  "do  not  resolve  always  to  con- 
fine yourself  precisely  to  the  mere  words  and  sentences  which  you  have 
written  down  In  your  private  preparations."3®  Thorough  preparation  was, 
however,  an  essential  prerequisite  for  divine  assistance.  He  asked, 

"And  hew  can  we  think  the  Spirit  of  God  will  come  to  our  assistance,  if 
our  spirits  withdraw  end  are  absent  from  the  work?"®®  The  sweat  of 
human  preparation  must  be  added  to  the  oil  of  the  spirit. 

Watts  believed  that  the  third  and  final  element  in  effective 
delivery  related  to  the  hearers.  As  preparation  was  the  key  to  securing 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  "adaptation"  was  the  key  in  appealing  to 


'ibid. 


®®X61d. 


39Ibld. 
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the  people.  In  Watts's  Judgment , people  could  be  persuaded  only  by  a 
delivery  adapted  to  their  nature  sol  capacity.  In  fact,  hie  entire  ap- 
proach to  the  preaching  situation  was  controlled  by  his  conception  of 

reason  and  memory  of  man,  with  the  heart  and  conscience, 
with  the  will  end  affections;  end  therefore  you  must  use 
every  method  of  speech  which  may  be  mast  proper  to  engage 
end  employ  each  of  these  faculties,  or  powers  of  human 
nature,  on  the  aide,  of  religion,  and  in  the  interests  of 
Cod  and  the  gospel.40 

In  order  to  promote  understanding.  Watts  suggested,  "Let  your  voice  be 
more  slow,  and  pronounce  every  word  very  distinctly To  arouse  the 
passions,  on  the  other  hand,  one  should  affect  a "strong  and  passionate" 

more  varied.1*2 

resulting  from  age,  education,  or  station  in  life.1*^  To  achieve  maximum 
effectiveness  he  considered  it  necessary  to  "use  such  a way  of  speaking, 
as  may  he  moat  natural  and  easy  to  be  understood,  and  most  agreeable  to 


l*1Watts,  "Art  of  Beading  and  Writing  English,"  Works.  IV,  699. 

Vaniid.,  pp.  696-699. 

‘*3Watts,  "An  Bumble  Attempt,”  Works,  III,  27. 

W*Watts,  "A  Guide  to  Prayer,"  Works,  in,  IA5. 
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In  addition  to  these  general  considerations.  Watts  was  concerned 
with  the  proper  functioning  of  the  mechanical  elements  of  effective 
delivery,  neither  voice  nor  gesture  escaped  his  attention. 

All  the  characteristics  of  sound — time,  intensity,  pitch,  end 
quality- -he  related  to  proper  speech.  Time,  for  eas&le,  was  considered 

He  waned,  "Take  heed  of  hurrying  your  words  or  syllables  over  In  haste. 
lest  thereby  you  are  led  to  flutter,  or  steamer.  In  speaking  or  reading. 
While  he  warned  "to  Bake  no  stops  where  the  sense  admits  of  none, " a 
properly  timed  pause  consonant  with  the  speaker's  thought  was  of  double 
value:  "This  will  afford  you  tine  to  breathe,  in  the  delivery  of  your 
discourse,  and  give  your  hearers  a short  season  for  recollection  of  the 
particulars  which  have  been  mentioned  before. Moreover,  he  related 

Where  the  sense  Is  grave  and  solemn,  especially  If  It  be  In 

let  your  voice  be  more  slow,  and  pronounce  every  word  very 
distinctly;  but  where  the  subject  is  some  familiar,  easy,  and 
pleasant  matter,  let  your  pronunciation  be  a little  more 
speedy.** 

To  Watts,  intensity  had  two  Irgiortant  functions:  to  make  speech 


k5Watts,  "Art  of  Heeding  and  Writing  English, " Works.  IV,  698. 
*^Watta,  "An  amble  Attempt, " Works.  Ill,  25. 

^Watte,  "Art  of  Beading  and  writing  English, " Works.  IV,  699. 
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the  "voice  should  be  such  as  may  give  a clear  and  distinct  sound  of 
every  syllable  to  those  vho  must  bear. * More  specifically,  he  lecco- 

ao  loud,  as  that  everyone  In  the  sane  roan  nay  hear  and  understand}  but 

describing  "emphasis"  he  habitually  used  the  word  "strength, " but  be 
also  indicated  that  "tone"  could  he  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  "tone"  of  the  voice  was  of  deep  concern  to  Watts.  He  valued 
against  "foolish  and  self -pleasing  tones, ” or  a "strange,  new  awkward 
tone. " He  advocated  naturalness  and  ease,  so  that  "the  tone  end  sound 
of  your  voice  In  reading  be  the  same  as  it  Is  In  speaking. ,5°  In  the 
act  of  preaching  he  urged  directness  and  earnestness — as  he  said,  "talk- 
ing to  then  In  good  earnest. "Every  odd  and  unpleaslng  tone, " he  de- 
clared, "should  be  banished  from  divine  worship. ”-52 

and  tuneful  voice,  so  that  whatsoever  they  speak  appears  pleasing. " 
less  fortunate  in  native  equipment,  he  said,  should  "take  much  more 
and  attend  with  diligence  to  rules  and  directions,  that  their 
may  be  formed  to  an  agreeable  pronunciation. " In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, It  should  be  remembered  that  an  Individual's  "osn  native  and 
cocoon  voice  appears  most  natural,  and  may  be  managed  with  greatest  ease. 

^Ifald.  ■ p.  696.  pp.  700-701.  5°Ibld..  pp.  698-699. 

51Wstts,  "An  HUmble  Attempt, " Works.  HI,  152. 

52Watte,  "A  Guide  to  Prayer, " Works,  HI,  152. 

?3Ibld..  pp.  1A9-150. 
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Watts  dealt  ooze  fully  with  the  use  of  gestures  In  prayer  than  in 
preaching.  Hi  both,  however,  be  saw  the  same  principles  applying,  save 
"that  in  the  work  of  preaching,  the  some  restraints  are  not  always  neces- 
sary, and  especially  in  applying  truth  wanly  to  the  conscience.  Bis 
basic  principle  was  that  the  preacher  should  "attend  to  the  slspliclty 

gospel  confirm. " Be  warned  preachers  against  being  "mere  statues  and 


movements. Moreover,  he  declared,  "In  the  face, 
written  various  Indications  of  the  tesper  of  the  nU 


; and  especially  when 


a gesture  at  nature"  w 


ceptable  to  Watts.  Qua  he  Justified  a canon  gesture  in  prayer  by 


tate  of  nature  in  all  acts  of  worship  wherein  we  address 
Qod,  that  the  heathens  themselves  frequently  practised  it, 
ae  we  have  an  account  in  their  several  writers,  as  well  aa  we 

scripture.  And  as  the  elevation  of  the  hands  to  heaven  is 
a very  natural  gesture  when  a person  prays  for  himself j so 
when  a superior  prays  for  a blessing  to  descend  upon  a per- 
son of  an  inferior  character,  it  is  very  natural  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  person  for  whoa  he  prays.  This  we 
find  practised  from  the  beginning  at  the  world,  end  the 
practice  descends  throughout  all  ages. 57 


^Ibld.,  p.  157.  55Ibid.  ■ p.  137. 

56ttid.,  p.  15k. 


'Ibid.,  p.  155- 
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So  master  proper  voice  and  gesture.  Watts  further  recommended 
the  study  of  books  on  elocution,  Imitation  of  the  best  preachers,  and 
avoidance  of  what  Is  found  offensive  In  others.^® 

Hot  only  voice  and  gesture  but  also  the  use  of  notes  received 
special  attention  In  Watts's  theory  of  effective  delivery.  First,  he 
considered  a preacher's  use  of  "written  notes  to  secure  his  method,  and 
to  relieve  his  memory  ...  a very  proper  and  useful  practise. ""  Dlls, 
however,  vas  a goal  to  ba  achieved  rather  then  a method  to  adopt  at  the 
outset  For  the  beginning  pastor  he  advocated  writing  out  the  entire 
sermon.  After  a time  only  short  abstracts  and  general  heads  were  to 
be  composed.  I y degrees  sermon  notes  would  be  reduced.*’0  "labour  care- 
fully In  the  formation  of  your  sermons  In  younger  years, " he  said.  "A 
habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  wall,  procured  by  the  studies  of  youth, 
will  ™ice  the  labour  of  your  middle  age  easy.  At  times  in  this 
process,  however,  written  material  was  to  be  used  only  to  relieve,  never 

mastered  until  it  vas  sufficiently  at  the  preacher' a ccravand  to  allow 
freedom  and  dlrectnees  of  delivery.  Such  ft  theory  of  eeroon  delivery, 
of  course,  broke  with  the  popular  manuscript  method  of  Ullotscn  and 


5a«atte,  "An  Humble  Attest,  " Works,  m,  31. 
"watts,  "Reliquiae  Juveniles, " Works.  IV,  5b3- 
^°Watts,  "A  Guide  to  Prayer, " Works.  IH,  19b. 
6lVatta,  "An  amble  Atteqpt,"  Works,  m,  28-29. 
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reverted  to  the  extempore  style  of  Burnet.^®  In  this  respect,  Watts's 
"ministry  and  his  writings  fora  a link  between  tbs  zeal  at  tbe  seventeenth 

Watts's  contribution  to  delivery  was  made  in  a period  at  transl- 

unlversal  practice  at  reading.  An  evangelical  dependence  upon  lmedlate 
Inspiration  from  the  Holy  Spirit  was  replacing  rigid  confinement  to  a 
written  manuscript. 

drat,  watts  attempted  to  luprove  the  art  at  reading.  Tbe  rules  he 
produced  were  sound  and  functional.  Wore  Important,  however,  was  his 
strong  emphssls  upon  naturalness — the  doctrine  that  one's  tons  In  the 


the  extempore  sermon.  In  his  view,  extempore  delivery  required  an 
aroused  preacher,  left  room  for  divine  assistance,  and  produced  an 


naturalness,  destines,  too,  vers  to  be  controlled  by  nature.  Delivery 


^William  Edward  Hartpole  Lady,  A History  of  Bigland  In  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (2  vole.;  New  York,  I891),  II,  578. 

the  Eighteenth  Century  (2  vols!iT«rYork,  I891),  n^fra”*' 
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was  related  to  memory  and  method  in  order  to  aoaist  the  speaker  to  re- 
tain the  message  end  the  hearer  to  receive  it. 

Watte  recognized  that  each  preacher  was  an  individual  and  oust 
respect  his  own  personality.  While  he  advocated  imitation  as  well  as 
practice,  his  directions  were  not  mechanical.  Tbe  values  of  imitation 
were  to  be  derived  not  fron  copying  of  one  master,  but  from  a critical 
study  at  many  preachers  of  demonstrated  ability,  ms  emphasis  upon  in- 
dividuality was  indicated  by  the  statement  that  "the  rules  [for  elocu- 
tion] ere  much  better  derived  from  books  written  an  this  subject,  from 
an  observation  of  the  best  preachers,  in  order  to  imitate  them,  and  an 
avoidance  of  that  which  we  find  offensive  when  we  are  bearers. 


Watts's  real  criteria  for  good  delivery  lay  in  tbs  elements  of  a 


To  Watts,  a sermon  was  more  than  a mass  of  spoken  words;  it  was 
the  outflow  of  the  awakened  life  at  the  preacher  himself . basic 

criticism  of  tbe  reed  sermon  centered  in  the  fact  that  it  only  weakly 
expressed  the  vitality  at  the  preacher's  soul.  Be  exhorted  his  fellow 
ministers,  "Oh  may  our  hearts  and  our  lips  Join  to  proclaim  this  red cry- 


t allowed  the  pi 


^Vatte,  "An  Stable  Attempt, " Works . in,  31. 
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io  massage  by  the  bearer. 


experience  to  flow  out  to  hi 
Equally  important  use 
Watts's  ultimate  test  for  effectiveness  was  audience  response.^  Was 
the  understanding  informed?  Were  the  passions  quietened?  Was  the  will 


the  souls  of  the  hearers  with  new  loyalties  of  character?  Xbeee  were 
the  final  criteria  by  which  he  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  sermon 


^ln  his  poem,  "So  the  Itamry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Gouge,  ” 
Watts  explained  bos  the  preacher's  senna  might  becase  an  outflow  a 
truth  and  personality. 

With  pleasing  borrow  we  survey 


e belov'd  Redeemer  lay. 


S of  waking  saints,  a long 
8 train. 

, Horae  Iyrloae, " Worts.  IT,  501-50e. 

* of  the  Mind, " Works,  V,  3*^351. 
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ELEMHHS  IN  PERSUASION 


fancy.  To  him,  they  vere  oblivious  at  the  facte  of  “a  dying  world,  and 


light  reigns  thro'  worlds  above,  and  life  with  all  her  springe: 
yet  men  lies  grov'ling  on  the  earth. 

The  soul  forgets  its  heav'ly  birth,  ^ 

To  this  blind  bulk  of  in  canity,  preachers,  he  believed,  vere  Sod's  sent 

right  hand.  ” Hair  holy  vocation  was  to  persuade  men  to  accept  God's 

the  gospel,  declared  Watts,  have  the  supreme  task  of  persuading. 


To  address  the  ranks  at  mankind,  eh»  nns  low,  the 
wise  and  the  unwise,  the  sober  end  vicious,  and  persuade 
them  all  to  pursue  and  persevere  in  virtue  with  regard  to 
themselves,  in  Justice  and  goodness  with  regard  to  their 
neighbors,  and  piety  towards  God.  These  are  affairs  at  ever- 
lasting importance,  and  most  of  the  persons  to  whom  these 

Influenced  and  drawn  strongly  to  the  contrary  side  by  their 


Stotts,  "tenants  of  Time, ■ Works,  IV,  673. 
‘Hiatts,  "An  arable  Attempt,"  Works.  Ill,  37. 
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There  la  therefore  a necessity  not  only  of  a clear  and 
faithful  representation  of  things  to  men.  In  order  to  con- 
vince their  reason  and  Judgment,  out  of  all  the  skill  and 
force  of  persuasion  addressed  to  the  passions. 3 


as  the  tvo  basic  elenenta  In  persuasion.  Watts  proceeded  to  analyse  each 
and  to  describe  its  role  In  the  persuasive  process. 


Rgsgfii . a.  aaufeie  jaaee 

Reason,  ever  a basic  element  In  persuasion,  was  given  Increased 
liqportance  In  Watts's  view,  because  of  the  eighteenth  century  emphasis 
on  rationalism.**  The  authority  of  reason,  as  ifagenback  has  said,  then 


faculty  and  aa  a logical  function. 


Viewed  as  a Snan  .Faculty 

By  reason,  Watts  referred  specifically  to  "that  faculty  or  power 
of  the  mind,  by  which  men  discern  and  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good. 
and  evil,  or  truth  and  error,  and  the  like.  He  admitted  great  In- 
equality among  Individuals,  both  in  native  capacity  and  In  the  proper 
use  of  this  power.?  On  the  other  hand,  be  asked,  "Why  should  not  we 


3Watts,  'The  Inproveoent  of  the  Hind, " works.  V,  313. 

**K-  R.  Hagenback.  A Textbook  of  the  History  of  Doctrines  (2  vola.j 

new  fork,  1862),  H,  371-338- 

Stronberg,  Religious  Liberalism,  p.  17k. 

^Watta,  "Strength  and  Weakness, " Works.  IX,  321. 

?Watta,  "Reliquiae  Juveniles, " Works.  IV,  &l6. 
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e many  otter  minis  as  happily  turned  as  our  own,  and  ca 


and  by  training  only,  could  reason  be  brought  Into  Its  proper  function 
In  life  relationships.  When  properly  disciplined  by  art,  reason  made 
possible  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  In  science,  advancement  In  culture. 

In  Watts's  view  also,  the  faculty  of  reason  bore  especially  heavy 
responsibilities  In  judging  religious  truth.  It  aided  In  evaluating 
divine  authority,  discovering  the  true  weaning  of  the  text  of  the  Bible, 
and  deciding  the  conformity  of  particular  propositions  to  the  general 
revelation  of  God's  word,  for  this  reason,  It  was  essential  that  the 
preacher  appeal  to  this  faculty.  "Since  you  have  to  do  with  reasonable 
creatures  in  your  sacred  work, " he  taught,  "let  your  manner  of  speaking 
be  rational,  and  your  arguments  and  Inferences  just  and  strong. 

Viewed  as  a logical  Function 

Be  believed  the  right  use  cf  this  "comma  gift  of  God  to  all  men"  was 

10 

necessary  both  In  the  realm  of  knowledge  and  In  that  of  moral  action. 


aW«tts,  "togtok';  Works.  V,  5. 

Suatts,  "An  Humble  Attempt, " Works.  IH,  Sh. 
10Watts,  "Ioglck"  Works.  V, 
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faculty.  Be  admitted  that  "without  instruction  it  is  very  rude  and 


e formal  training  of  this  faculty  was  a spiritual  as  well  as  a secular 


In  addition  to  training  in  reasoning,  however,  Watts  felt  that 
another  safeguard  of  faith  must  be  provided:  namely,  the  truths  of 
Bible  revelation.  To  Watts  there  was  a basic  weakness  in  reason  or  in 


revelation  when  standing  alone.  Dm  heathen,  though  in  possession  of 
the  faculty  of  reason,  was  led  astray  because  he  was  unguldsd  by  revela- 
tion. This  was  because  the  fall  of  man  had  rendered  reason  so  defec- 
tive that  "it  has  not  been  found  itself  practically  sufficient  to  in- 
struct us  in  all  things  that  relate  to  salvation. On  the  other  hand, 
"since  the  revelations  of  Ood  to  men  have  been  so  very  early  end  various, 
and  have  been  delivered  to  us  by  different  persons,  and  in  different 

tencies  among  then.  ^ Reason  and  revelation  could  not,  therefore,  be 


U~Ibld..  p.  5. 

12Watts,  "Strength  end  Weakness, " Works,  H,  353. 
13Watts,  "A  Guide  to  Prayer, " Works,  III,  199. 

^atts,  "Strength  and  Weakness, " Works,  n,  357- 
'-‘watts,  "Ruin  and  Recovery  of  Mankind, " Works.  VI,  U&. 
l6Ibld..  p.  50. 
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divorced.  Sound  rellglcn  should  be  built 


18 


let  then  first  know  why  they  are  Christians,  that  the 
be  flatly  established  la  the  belief  profession  cd 

the  assaults  of  tenptatlcn  and  Infidelity  In  this  evi 
and  any  be  able  to  render  a reason  of  the  hope  that  1 

cavils  and  blasphemies  which  axe  frequently  thrown  ou 
the  world  against  tbs  name  and  doctrines  at  the  holy 

teller  could  afford  to  Ignore  Its  powers  snd  limitations.  Its  assis- 
ts and  its  dangers.  Its  training  and  its  Improvement.  Oils  neces- 


by  the  light  of  revelation  if  It  was  to  perform  Its  proper  and  necessary 
function  as  a reliable  Judge. 


As  Watts  considered  reason  a universal  though  variable  human 
faculty,  requiring  the  double  discipline  of  logic  and  revelation  to 
fulfill  Its  service,  so  he  Insisted  that  appeal  to  reason  wee  primary 


In  any  attempt  at  persuasion. 

Rhetoric  In  General.  In  discussing  rhetoric  as  "the  art  of  per- 
suading, " Watts  asserted  that  the  "understanding  . . . ought  to  be  first 


^Watts,  "Evangelical  K 


^stte,  "A  Caveat  Against  Infidelity,  “ Works,  IV,  50. 
19Watte,  "to  aanble  Attempt. " Works,  in,  19. 
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convinced,  by  the  plainest  and  strongest  force  at  reasoning-  ”20  "The 
understanding,  vhlch  perceives  the  fitness  or  unfitness,  good  or  evil 

active,  vis,  the  will. " Ideally,  therefore,  reason  world  control  nan's 
conduct  by  controlling  Ms  will.21 

In  actual  life,  hovever,  two  factors  militated  egslnet  reason's 

tlons  in  a very  sovereign  manner  . . - and  vlthout  a reason  borrowed 
from  the  understanding. 1,22  Second,  "prejudices  and  aversions,  etc.  are 

bis  natural  reason  In  the  best  eay. ”* 2^ 


Preaching  In  Particular,  within  this  context.  Watts  Insisted 


al,  the  rational  faculties  of  Ms  hearers  determined  his  method  of 

sure  spiritual  stability  controlled  Ms  Intellectual  and  emotional 


20W#tta,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind, " Works.  V,  313. 

2JWatts,  "An  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Will  in  God  and  In  Creatures, " 
Works.  VI,  851. 

^Ibld.  ■ p.  850. 

23watta,  "strength  and 


Works,  II,  394. 
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Watts  said  to  tbs  preacher,  unequivocally,  "Your  first  business 
is  with  the  understanding,  to  mate  even  the  lower  parts  of  your  audi- 
tory know  what  you  mean.  Only  when  this  had  been  accogpllshed 

truth,  end  teach  them  to  build  their  faith  upon  solid  grounds.  "S"’ 

But  not  only  must  address  to  the  reason  open  a sermon.  Watts 
considered  It  as  necessary  throughout  the  discourse.  The  Word  of  Ood, " 
he  added,  "will  furnish  you,  with  a rich  variety  of  forms  both  to  prove 
and  to  persuade. 

At  the  same  time.  Watts  warned  against  long  and  Involved  argu- 
ments. He  declared,  "Reasonings  in  the  pulpit,  for  the  most  part, 
should  be  short  and  easy,  that  they  may  strike  conviction  Into  the 
mind  almost  as  soon  as  they  strike  the  ear. " Arguments  should  be 
derived  from  "familiar  and  well-known  principles.  Texts  should  be 
28 

"clear  and  well-chosen.  ..."  To  press  the  Judgaeot  and  "pierce  the 
heart  with  more  speedy  and  powerful  conviction, * Watts  urged  the  use  of 
plain  scriptural  proofs.  Such  proofs  carried  the  greatest  weight.  Watts 
contended,  "both  to  convince  and  to  persuade. 


vlnclng.  "People,"  he 


g5Ibld..  p.  28. 
28Ibld- 


id  with  holy  reverence  snd  affection 


empt,  ” Works,  m,  23. 

a6Ibld..  p.  26.  aM..  p 
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on  ouch  a minister,  whose  frequent  argument  both  in  points  of  doctrine 
and  practice  la  Thus  ealth  the  Lord.  "3° 

Paralleling  his  emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  reason  was  Watts's 
reiterated  warning  concerning  Its  limitations.  Reason  standing  alone 

very  cold;  or  rather  to  the  meteor  which  is  called  a shooting-star, 
which  vanishes  quickly,  and  Is  lost  in  darkness. " Salvation  must  be 
an  emotional  experience,  and  not  merely  an  Intellectual  agreement.  Assent 
was  superficial  when  camelled  by  proof  alone.  "If  all  this  knowledge 
make  no  impression  on  the  affections.  It  is  not  likely  to  abide  with  us, 
nor  to  do  us  much  good, " he  declared.^1  "Feeble  reason, " then,  must  have 
assistance  In  order  to  effect  persuasion.  At  one  point  Watts  cautioned, 

"A  mere  conviction  of  the  reason  and  Judgaent,  by  the  strongest  arguments, 
is  hardly  sufficient  In  matters  of  piety  and  virtue,  to  comand  the  will 
Into  obedience. "3®  In  another  place  he  declared,  "Reason  Is  hot  like 
the  back  door,  or  some  meaner  avenue,  and  seldom  opened  to  let  In  any 
doctrine. "33 

The  tensions 

To  the  subject  of  the  passions.  Watts  gave  much  attention.  Hot 


^°Ibld. . p.  28. 

3JWatta,  "Discourses  on  the  Love  of  God, " Works.  II,  658. 
32Watts,  "An  Ruble  Attecqrt, " Works.  Ill,  25. 

33watts,  "Reliquiae  Juveniles, ” Works.  IV,  576. 
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only  their  role  in  persuasion,  tot  also  their  relation  to  personal 


Be  was  convinced,  however,  that  physical  reactions — "foments, " "respira- 
tion, “ "nervous  alterations, " etc.-- were  concomitant  with  thea.^  Ex- 
ternal effects  of  the  passions  sere,  he  argued,  easily  evident,  "for 


countenance,  and  especially  on  the  eyas,  and  discover  themselves  by 
gestures  or  voices,  or  other  outward  signs. 


3**Vatts,  "logick, " Works.  V,  70. 

35wetts,  "Doctrine  of  the  Passions, " Works.  II,  $8l. 

^Ibld.,  p.  58k. 


36Ibld. ■ p.  583. 


1S1 

Because  of  nan's  fallen  nature,  the  passions.  Watts  thought,  vere 
naturally  devoted  to  evil.  At  the  same  tine,  however,  they  were  also 
capable  of  capture  for  God.  “When  divine  grace  hath  . . . employed  then 
on  the  side  of  Ood  and  religion,  it  is  like  seising  the  cannon  of  the 
eneny  from  their  old  batteries  . . . to  make  war  upon  the  devil  and  all 
his  army. 


"Season  and  religion, " he  said,  "teach  us  to  regulate  and  govern  our  pas- 
sions wisely,  but  not  to  erase  and  abolish  them. "39  while  ha  admitted 

the  mind  and  will.  After  reason  had  chosen  the  good  end  true,  the  pas- 
sions aroused  man  to  action.  The  passions,  "those  lively,  warm,  and 
vigorous  principles  and  powers  in  our  nature, " were  the  dynamics  neces- 
sary "to  pursue  the  good,  and  avoid  the  evil  . . . with  vastly  greater 


Viewed  aa  Prosaic  forces 

slons  as  dynamic  human  posers.  Be  divided  them  into  three  ranks.1*1  The 
first  included  admiration,  love,  and  hatred;  the  second,  the  varieties 
of  love  and  hatred  in  terms  of  their  objects — esteem,  contempt,  delight. 


^Watts,  "Discourses  01 
39Ibld.  ■ p.  606. 

laCf.  George  Campbell,  T 
1850),  p.  151. 


me  of  Ood, " Works,  n,  66k. 
**°Ibld. . p.  605. 


(Sew  forte. 


dislike,  etc.;  the  third,  "other  derivatives  of  love  and  hatred”  in 
tains  of  their  objects— desire,  avoidance,  hope,  fear,  and  the  like.*12 
Be  believed  all  toman  passions  could  be  classified  under  these  three 


As  a tbelst  Watts  argued  that  "the  design  of  our  Creator  in 
noticing  the  passions  into  our  original  constitution,  was  for  the  service 
both  of  our  minds  and  our  bodies. pear,  for  example,  protects  the 
body;  admiration  fixes  the  attention;  sorrow  softens  the  heart;  Joy 
cheers  the  spirit;  caspaasion  aids  the  poor.  Complicating  the  picture, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  the  passions  were  influenced  by  natural  con* 

, nationality. 


the  passions.  Ideas  as  well  ae  objects,  be  said,  serve  to  arouse  them 
The  passions  themselves  fix  or  distract  attention,  deny  or  confirm  Judg- 
ment, and  promote  eloquence.  Persona  who  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
passions  usually  Judge  stubbornly  but  seldom  correctly,  for  they  are 

confirm  their  opinions.  This  danger  was  further  increased,  be  asserted, 

'Stotts,  "Doctrine  of  the  Passions, " Works,  n,  582. 
l>3Ibid. . p.  602. 
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sbo  knew  not  any  rule*  of  art. As  a preacher,  Matts  sas  anxious  to 
enlist  these  posers  In  the  service  of  religion.^* 


Viewed  as  .Essential  to,  Borsuaslon 

Whan  the  spanker's  design  extended  to  persuasion.  Watts  considered 
the  assistance  of  the  passions  as  essential.  Especially  was  this  the  case 


Rhetoric  In  General.  In  theory,  Watts  listed  three  steps  In 


of  the  hearers  In  the  clearest  and  neat  Intelligent  manner, 
by  the  plainest  expressions  and  the  most  lively  and  striking 
representations  of  It,  so  that  the  mind  may  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  thing  proposed.  2.  Persuading  the  rill 
effectually  to  choose  or  refuse  the  thing  suggested  and 
represented.  3.  arising  the  passions  In  the  most  vivid 
and  forcible  manner,  so  as  to  set  all  the  soul  and  every 
poser  of  nature  at  sork  to  pursue  or  avoid  the  thing  In 
debate.  “ 


In  actual  practice,  such  a proper  order  sea,  be  confessed,  not 


almaya  followed.  Most  bearers  sere  "Influenced  and  strongly  drasn  . . 
by  their  osn  sinful  appetites  and  passions.  To  assist  In  restoring 
the  primacy  of  reason.  Watts  davotad  an  entire  section  In  his  loglct 
to  "Of  Judgaent  and  Proposition. Ife  warned  repeatedly  that  since 


W.  589-605. 

**^Watts,  "A  Guide  to  Prayer,  ■ Works.  Ill,  lte. 

^Watts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Hind,"  works.  V,  312. 

**^Ibld. . p.  313. 

**®Watts,  "logtck, " Works.  V,  73-137- 
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r,  both  hoaxer  and  speaker  should  be  careful  to  evaluate  emotional 
ission, " he  asserted,  "confines  our  thoughts  only  to  one 
side  of  the  question. She  task  of  the  mind,  however,  was  to  Judge 
aright — "Consider  with  an  impartial  view,  all  the  properties  and  cir- 

to  it,  both  an  one  side  and  an  the  other. ”51 

Because  of  this  tendency  of  the  passions  to  bias  one's  view  of  a 
natter.  Watts  feared  the  influence  of  these  powers.  In  courts  of  Justice 
he  would  exclude  all  appeals  to  the  passions  and  limit  pleas  to  reason 
alone.  CD  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  asserted  that 
human  passions  were  divinely  desl&ied  for  the  betterment  of  life.  What 
was  required  was  their  obedience  to  reason.  When  so  controlled  "these 
vehement  posers  of  nature"  eased  difficulties,  relieved  fatigue,  rendered 
conduct  useful,  brigitened  virtue,  and  tended  to  prorote  happy  personal 


Preaching  in  BM-Mmiiar.  In  the  work  of  preaching  In  particular, 
the  use  of  the  passions  wss  vindicated.  Watts  believed,  fay  divine  example. 


to  effect  persuasion,  "warmly  and  powerfully"  appealed  "to  the  affec- 
tionate principles  within  us. "53  watts  Justified  such  appeals  on  the 

5°Watta,  "Doctrine  of  the  Passions, " Works.  II,  60S. 

51Ibld.  5sIbid.,  pp.  579-580.  53Ibia..  p.  671. 
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preachers  to  appeal  to  the  passions,  so  also  should  gospel  preachers 
oslse  the  seme  appeal.  Watts  cited  not  only  the  prophets  but  Christ 

"Ihppy  preachers,  who  approach  this  divine  pattern! " Be  asked  coocezn- 
lng  these  scriptural  ensiles,  "Is  it  not  all  sith  a design  to  strike 
the  soul  of  non  in  its  aost  passionate  posers,  and  spread  vital  religion 
through  hnost  recesses  of  the  heart? 


he  added  a meeting  of  hearts  In  the  gospel  erverlence.  Watts  considered 
a preacher  as,  first  of  all,  a man.  23ms  he  had  experienced  Bin  as  s 
man  and  grace  as  a Christian.  Prom  the  storehouse  of  his  ovs  experi- 

suoh  a teacher  suited  to  act  the  tenors  of  hell,  the  evil  of  sin,  and 
the  riches  of  divine  grace,  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  eyes  of  sinful 
men,  who  have  the  same  natural  passions  with  himself. 

On  the  negative  side.  Watts  emphasized  that  the  passions  sera  not 
fit  Judges  of  truth  or  virtue.  "Die  passions  sere  made  to  be  servants 
to  reason,  to  be  governed  by  the  Judgment  and  to  be  Influenced  by  truth) 
But  they  sere  never  given  us  to  decide  controversies,  and  to  determine 


^Ibld. 


55Ibid..  p.  672.  ^Ibld.,  p.  673. 


is  truth. 


end  in  Itself.  She  passions  sere  "not  merely  for  the  sensible  pleasure 
of  human  nature,  but  to  give  It  vigor  and  poser  for  useful  actions. "5® 
For  these  reasons  Watts  declared,  "As  It  Is  the  business  of  a preacher 
to  assist  In  the  devout  passions,  so  It  Is  part  of  his  work  to  giard  his 
hearers  against  the  abuse  of  them. "59 

C»e  final  principle  Involving  both  positive  end  negative  elements 
sas  clearly  stated  by  Watts.  The  preacher  should  he  an  example  to  tbs 
hearers,  and  then  he  preaches  with  most  poser  and  success. Cn  the 
principle  that  tea re  beget  tears,  be  challenged  his  felloe  preachers  to 
awaken  themselves  In  order  to  awaken  others: 


of  lav  or  grace!  When  he  speaks  of  divine  things  In  at 

influence  on  his  own  heart!  When  the  words  freeze  upo: 
lips,  the  hearts  of  hearers  are  freezing  also:  But  vhi 
find  devout  affection  mingled  with  s< 
course,  there  the  lips  of  the  preacher  a: 
and  life  at  once,  and  he  helpa  to  ccommlcate  the  holy  pi 
rinn  wii  around  him,  by  feeling  It  first  Mhwm.iv.  61 

In  addition  to  the  a&aonltlon  to  appeal  to  reason  first  and  the 
paselona  second.  Watts  repeatedly  applied  the  following  principles  as 


practical  directives  concerning  persuasion.  First,  gospel  preachers 


^Ibld..  p.  era.  ?8Ibld..  p.  68U.  ^Ibld.,  p.  688. 

^°Ibld. . H>.  673-67h.  6lIbld. . pp.  671-671*. 
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tbelr  pattern. Die  prophets  preached  "the  boundless  mercies  of  Ood 

fill  their  sernona  with  word  pictures.  "When  you  would  describe  etsy 
. . . virtues  ccf  life,  set  yourself  to  display  the  beauties  and  excel- 

Thlrd,  gospel  preachers  should  arouse  themselves  so  as  to  arouse  others. 
”0  let  us  stir  up  our  hearts  . . . and  strive  mightily  In  prayer  and 

the  methods  afforded  by  speech  and  language  in  order  to  arouse  their 

Factors  in  Persuasive  Preaching 

passion  In  persuasion,  watts  considered  other  more  specific  factors 
relating  to  persuasive  discourse.  Among  these  two  were  of  especial  lo- 


She  Hindrance  of  Prejudice 

By  prejudice  Watts  referred  to  "some  particular  opinion  [that] 


^Ibld.,  pp.  673-erk.  63Xbld. 

Watts,  "An  Humble  Attempt, " Worts,  m,  2h. 
65Ibld. ■ p.  36. 
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search  or  evidence  of  the  truth  of  It. " Declaring  that  prejudices 
are  many  and  varied,  he  sought  to  discover  these  springs  of  error*1  an 


to  protect  the  mind  froa  them.  Bis  analysis  divided  prejudices  Into 
those  arising  froa  "things, " froa  voids,  froa  ourselves,  and  froa  other 


“Things"  produce  prejudices  by  obscurity,  false  appearances, 
qualities,  varied  vises,  and  casual  associations.*’7  Words  when 
ilngly  produce  prejudices  by  Indefiniteness  and  equivocation;  and 
isod  In  composition,  by  stylistic  characteristics  and  human  de- 
les. Other  people  produce  prejudices  In  us  by  faulty  education, 
dmnnda  of  fashion,  veneration  of  authority,  and  reaction  to  the  manner 


To  persuade  men  who  are  prejudiced  required,  llatta  believed, 
reason,  motivation,  and  the  arousal  of  the  pensions.  ® Uni-level 
preaching  directed  to  only  one  hums  power  was  Inadequate  to  overcome 
the  pervasive  and  penetrating  prejudices  of  man.  Effectiveness  required 

The  force  of  Personality 

of  persuasion  was  the  preacher's  personality  and  character.  Watts  chal- 
lenged the  preacher  to  he  aware  of  the  ethical  power  of  his  cam  Ufa  as 


66WStts,  "logics, " Works,  V,  95. 

67MS-»  K>-  95-96. 

®Wstts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind, " Works.  V,  313- 
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an  Influence  on  the  decisions  of  others.  To  bin,  the  preacher  van  first 

cally  related  to  the  reception  of  his  message,  Watts  contended  that  tbe 
preacher  oust  patten  in  his  own  person  shat  be  proposed  for  his  people. 

Thus  the  personal  religion  of  the  preacher  was  essential  to  the 
effectiveness  of  his  preaching.  Watts  cautioned,  "Take  heed  to  your 
own  personal  religion,  especially  to  tbe  work  of  Hod  in  your  own  heart, 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  right  discharge  of  the  ministerial  voile. 
Not  only  vould  such  personal  faith  uphold  the  pastor  and  fulfill  his 
duty;  It  also  was  a practical  aid  in  preaching.  Watts  wrote: 

You  will  speak  with  more  divine  compassion  to  notched 
sinners;  with  more  sweetness  and  comfort  to  awakened  consciences, 

Christians.  You  will  hereby  learn  to  preach  mere  powerfully 
In  all  respects  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  talk  more  feel- 
ingly on  every  sacred  subject,  when  the  power,  and  sense,  and 

may  then  at  proper  seasons  convince,  direct,  and  comfort 
others  by  the  sane  words  of  light  and  poser,  of  precept  and 
promise,  of  Joy  and  hope,  which  have  convinced,  directed  and 
comforted  you;  a word  coming  from  tbs  heart  will  sooner  reach 
the  heart. 

kindness,  gravity,  manliness,  meekness,  self-control, cospesalon,  and 
vigilance  In  conduct.  Tlo  be  an  effective  preacher,  he  urged,  "Sake 
heed  to  your  whole  conversation  In  the  world;  let  that  be  managed  not 
only  as  becomes  a professor  of  Christianity,  hut  aa  becomes  a minister 


^Watts,  "An  amble  Attempt,  ” Worka.  in,  5. 
7°Ibld. . p.  8. 
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of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  In  another  passage  he  said,  "It  behoves  us 

from  his  cm  criminal  conduct,  brings  a foul  and  lasting  scandal  upon 
the  office  itself,  and  upon  the  gospel  of  our  glorified  lord,  in  whose 
name  we  act:  And  he  will  not  fail  to  resent  it.  ',7S  As  an  sample  of 

Ifcve,  "I  feel  th'  attractive  force  of  thy  superior  soul. In  sum, 
the  preacher  himself  was  his  own  greatest  persuasive. 


Conclusion 

It  is  evident  that  Watts  held  a well  defined  doctrine  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  logical,  emotional,  and  ethical  appeals  in  effective 

She  primary  appeal  must  be  directed  to  the  reason  which,  in  his 
theory,  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  man.  Watts  agreed  with  the  poor 
girl  who  aald,  "1&  acnl  la  my  think, " or  as  he  explained,  "whereby  it 
is  plain  she  meant  her  power  of  thinking. To  Watts,  this  faculty  was 
man's  only  reliable  Judge.  Aided  by  training  and  by  the  guidance  of 
revelation,  reason  enabled  man  to  apprehend  truth  and  goodness. 

The  second  appeal  in  persuasion  must  be  made  to  the  passions. 


71Ibld. . p.  31-  72Ibid.,  p.  38. 

7^Watts,  "Horae  Iyrlcae, " Works.  IV,  467. 
Atatts,  "Hiiloaophlcal  Essays, “ Works.  V,  525. 
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Weak  Is  the  hold,  which  reason  has  on  most  men.  Few  of  mankind 
have  able  heads.  All  have  hearts;  and  all  hearts  may  be 

Is  not  so  much,  to  open  the  understanding,  as  to  warn  the 
heart.  There  are  few,  who  do  not  know  their  duty.  To  al- 
lure then  to  the  doing  of  It  la  the  difficulty.  Itor  is 
this  to  be  effected  by  cold  reasoning. <5 

So  that  the  preacher  might  effectively  utilize  the  passions. 
Watts  defined  and  classified  them,  and,  on  this  basis,  related  them  to 


followed  by  Burgh,  Is  mgilatned  by  John  Walker,  who  declared,  "A  passion 
well  described,  disposes  us  to  the  feeling  of  It,  and  greatly  assists 
ns  in  expressing  It  with  force  and  propriety;  this  shows  the  necessity 

Clearly,  Watts  approved  the  use  of  emotional  appeals  In  preaching. 


was  but  a proper  imitation  of  Scriptural  examples.  To  Ignore  the  pas- 


n-,  1795).  P-  53. 

, 1810),  pp.  311-312. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Introductloi 

Having  given  on  exposition  of  Watts's  homiletics,  we  shall  now 
investigate  his  preaching  practice.  Sermons  which  watts  published 
furnish  abundant  research  materials.  Contemporary  comments,  though 
not  plentiful,  are  adequate.  Judgrranta  by  later  writers  afford  addi- 
tional evaluations.  The  doctrines  of  invention,  arrangement,  delivery, 
and  style  set  forth  in  Watts's  own  homiletical  theory  provide  further 
insights  into  his  Benson  procedures. 

Watts's  Sermon  Material 

To  understand  Watts's  sermon  material  one  must  clarify  the  doc- 
trinal position  he  presented  and  define  the  subjects  he  discussed,  as 
well  as  analyze  the  ideas  contained  in  his  pulpit  discourses. 

Doctrinal  Position 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Watts  was  a Calvinist. 
Davis  declares,  however,  that  Watts  “was  not  one  of  the  more  rigid  Cal- 

phasls  on  reason  and  natural  religion  nor  hie  warm  evangelicalism  was 


1Davis, 


p.  163. 
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SSee  Corneliua  Van  Ml,  "Calviniam, " Twentieth  Century  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Religious  Knowledge  (2  vola.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1955),  I, 
199. 


^Watts,  "The  national  Foundation, " Worta,  V,  751-752- 


line  Individual 


again  from  the  dead,  and  the  vhole  person,  b< 


As  is  apparent  from  this  sunmary  of  his  concept  of  orthodory, 
s chief  interest  lay  in  the  doctrines  concerning  individual 


a subjects  were 
s.  He  preached  01 


Sermon  Subjects 

Within  thii 

chosen.  Generally  speaking,  they  wi 

spiritual  work,  privileges  of  Christian  fellowship,  the  virtues,  the 
meaning  of  the  atonement,  the  aysteries  of  the  Trinity,  the  advantages 
of  the  gospel  dispensation,  the  excellencies  of  the  person  of  Christ, 


Despite  this  general  c< 
tain  special  emphases  in  Watts's  sermons  deserve  notice.  Chief  among 
these  was  his  concern  with  the  "inward  witness. " Strcaaberg  speaks  only 
a half  truth  when  he  declares  that  "Doddridge  and  Watts  were  fine  neo- 
classical gentlemen  and  scholars,  pious  but  restrained,  shhorlng  enthusi- 
asm. While  Watts  feared  the  "enthusiasm"  that  rejected  the  Bible  as 
authority,  he  feared  more  the  formal  Christianity  that  had  no  personal 
basis.  Watts's  sermons  emphasized  that  historic 

'‘watts,  "Orthodoxy  and  Charity,"  Works.  HI,  577-578. 
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Christianity  oast  renew  its  life  In  the  personal  experience  of  the 
individual. 

Another  of  Watts's  favorite  subjects  was  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death,  mis  was  a familiar  Puritan  theme,  made  even  better  known 
by  Baxter's  The  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest  (16U9).  In  his  sermons  watts 
shunned  any  attempt  at  an  organized  system  of  prophecy.  Be  sought  only 


to  warn  the  lost  by  considering  the  sorrows  of  those  without  Christ. 

About  the  Trinity  also  Watts  spoke  frequently.  Considerable  con- 
troversy arose  from  his  highly  speculative  reasoning  about  the  Person  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.^  Seme  accused  him  of  holding  an  unorthodox  position) 
others  defended  him.  Much  later  the  Presbyterian  theologian,  Charles 
Bodge,  testified  to  Watts's  basic  conformity  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  saw  objection  to  "his  peculiar  views  on  the  person  of  Christ.  “7 
In  this  same  criticism  John  Wesley  vas  even  more  pronounced,  for  he  wrote 


read  about  fifty  pages  of  Dr.  Watts's 


Granting  full  sincerity  to  these  accusations,  they  must  be  weighed  in  the 


^Davis,  Watts,  pp.  109-126  passim. 

^Charles  Bodge,  Systeact-c  Theology  (2  vols.j 


Letter  to  Joseph  Benson,  Bristol,  Sept.  17,  1788,  from  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  Letters  of  the  Hey.  John  Wesley,  A.  M. . ed.  John  Telford 
(8  vols.j  London,  1931),  VIII,  89-90. 


light  of  Watts's  affirmation  of  faith;  "That  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 


In  general,  Watts's  sermons  possess  three  distinct  characteristics. 
First,  although  Watts  founded  his  practical  admonitions  on  Bible 
doctrines,  his  goal  was  not  Bible  knowledge  but  the  inplanting  of  Chris- 

laid  in  the  atonement  and  fortified  by  reasons  for  the  belief,  he 


progressed  to  this  practical  exhortation; 


which  hath  called  y< 


Lholjr^s 


sstirg.. 


Reflection.  —And  has  this  soul  of  mine,  which  was  in 

slavery  to  Bln  and  the  power  of  Satan,  been  redeemed  by  the 
death  of  the  son  of  Qod?  And  shall  I run  back  to  my  old 
slavery,  and  give  myself  up  again  to  the  rei®i  and  tyranny 
of  sin?  Has  this  guilty  and  polluted  soul  been  washed  in  so 

I defile  myself  a/gtim  Shall  I return  with  the  dog  to  his 
remit,  or  with  the  swine  that  was  washed  to  her  wall  ; 

the  mire;  2 Pet.  ii.  22.  It  was  sin  that  cost  my  Redeemer 
so  dear,  that  cost  him  agonies  and  death;  And  God  forbid! 
how  shall  I that  am  dead  to  sin,  by  my  interest  in  a dying 
Saviour,  live  a ' " — * “ ~ ‘ 


a?  therein?  Rom.  v 

s blessed  doctrine  of  atonement, 
o give  a loose  to  my  iniquities,  while 
blood  of  Christ.  Grant,  0 Jesus,  that 
s adorable  grace  of  thine  into  wantonness. 

In  the  series  of  sermons  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  he  said. 


9watts, "The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  Works.  VI,  28k. 
10Watts,  "Sermons, " Works,  I,  388-389. 
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and  proved.  ...  It  remains  that  ve  shew  the  proper  uses  of  It. Then 
Watts  asserted  his  dominant  purpose:  "As  sqr  chief  design  is  to  promote 
practical  godliness,  I shall  content  myself  with  mentioning  two  doc- 
trinal inferences,  and  all  the  rest  shall  more  immediately  direct  our 
practice. 1,12  Hare  was  an  example  of  Matte's  method— the  historic 
Puritan  procedure  of  doctrine,  reason,  and  use. 

Second, Watts' 8 sermons  were  characteristically  evangelical  rather 
than  moralistic.  He  claimed  that  experience,  observation,  and  study  had 
lad  him  "to  favor  and  practice  the  more  evangelical  method  of  preaching. 
l4 

...”  Oorvie  feels,  however,  that  while  Matts  had  caught  "the  glow  of 
the  Evangelical  Revival, " be  represented  "the  quiet  and  sober  [style  of] 

wfangol  i cal  i am. 

Third,  Watts's  sermons,  judged  by  modem  standards,  were  heavy 
and  long.  Aware  of  their  length,  he  divided  them  into  two  sections 
when  editing  them  for  publication.1®  Admitting  that  "the  style  and 
analysis  alike  are  somewhat  labored  and  heavy, " Dargan,  nevertheless, 
claims  that  Watts'  s sermons  "are  dear,  readable,  Br>e  instmctlve. 


uttid.,  p.  384.  12Ibld. 

Everett  H.  Eaerson,  "John  Udall  and  the  Puritan  Sermon, " 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.  XLIV  (October,  1958),  282-284. 

ll*Watts,  "Orthodoxy  and  Charity  United, " Works.  Ill,  612. 
^Oarvie,  The  Christian  Preacher,  p.  166. 
l6Watte,  "sermons, " Works,  I,  29,  42,  56,  76. 


Specific  Character 

Passing  now  to  a more  specific  level,  it  any  be  said  tbat  Watts's 
sermons  were  characterised  by  careful  organisation,  purposeful  style,  ax- 


e plainly  divided.  Hot  only  m 


"preposition, " a "remark, * a "reason,  " an  "Inference, " an  "Instruction, ” 
a "reflection, " a "question, " an  "answer, " and  an  "application. " The 

propositions.  These  were  singly  and  clearly  stated. 

The  major  divisions  of  Watts's  sermons  are  easily  discerned.  His 
Introductions  were  characteristically  short,  direct,  and  contextual. 

usually  reflected  the  classical  pattern  of  proposition,  division,  narra- 

hortatlve  appeals.  They  were  suitable  In  length,  and  were  uniformly 
challenging.  Many  of  his  sermons  were  concluded  with  a hymn  which  he 


Ascend,  ny  soul,  by  Just  degrees. 
Let  contemplation  rove 
O'er  all  the  rising  ranks  of  bliss. 
Here,  and  In  worlds  above. 
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n 

Where  he  makes  known  his  ways: 

His  lower  courts  of  grace. 

HI 

Blest  were  the  levite  and  the  Priest 
Who  near  his  altar  stood; 

Blest  are  the  saints  from  sin  releas'd, 

And  reconcil'd  with  blood. 

IV 

Blest  are  the  souls  dismiss'd  from  clay. 

Before  his  face  they  stand: 

Blest  angels  In  their  bright  array. 

Attend  his  great  command. 

V 

Jesus  Is  more  divinely  blest. 

Where  man  to  godhead  join’d 
Hath  Joys  transcending  all  the  rest. 

More  noble  and  refin'd. 

VI 

The  blessed  Three  in  One! 

Here  rest  my  spirit,  and^confeas 
The  infinite  unknown. 1” 

Style.  Watts's  sermon  style  varied  with  his  purpose.  When  In- 
structing his  hearers,  it  was  plain  and  factual.  When  exhorting.  It  be- 
came intense,  figurative,  and  emotional.  Davis  quotes  from  the  Marthly 
Review  this  oonteoporary  criticism  of  Watts's  sermon  styles 

The  doctor's  early  relish  for  poetry,  and  long  acquaintance 
with  the  muses,  may  probably  have  occasioned  such  a florid 
diction,  such  a diffusive  and  pathetic  style,  as  some  critics 
of  a severer  turn  of  thought  may  be  ready  to  object  to,  as 
not  so  properly  adapted  to  theological  discourses,  whether 
popular  or  polemical.  ™ 

But  Davis  defends  Watts  as  only  “putting  into  practise  bis  advice  to 


^Afetts,  "Sermons, " Works,  I,  Iks. 
19Davls,  Watts,  p.  166. 


mini Otero  to  be  experimental,  vara,  and  affectionate.  ,2°  Declaring  that 
Watts  "vas  trying  to  Bare  souls  and  not  to  please  Seo-elasslc  critics, " 
he  asserts  that  "literary  decorum  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  larger 


In  his  choice  of  vords,  Watts  adhered  to  the  language  of  the  com- 
mon people.  At  no  time,  hosever,  did  be  descend  to  the  vulgar.  His 
taste  vas  always  In  beeping  with  his  material  and  purpose. 


ever,  were  organised  for  clarity  of  meaning,  and  the  few  long  sentences 
which  he  did  write  must  be  judged  In  the  light  of  his  concept  of  punctu- 
ation. 22  Watts  punctuated  not  only  to  clarify  the  meaning,  but  also  to 
direct  the  timing  of  the  voice. 2^  For  a coma,  he  said,  one  should 
"tell  two”}  for  a semicolon,  three;  for  a colon,  "a  little  longer”)  for 
a period,  Interrogation,  or  exclamation  marie,  'tell  five  or  six.  If  the 
sentence  he  long  or  . . . four.  If  It  be  abort. 

Watts's  use  of  figures  vas  to  gain  poser  rather  than  adornment.  A 
favorite  device  vas  the  rhetorical  question.  lie  sought  In  his  hortative 


a0Ibld.  aIbld. 

22Wetta,  "Art  of  Reading, " Works,  IV,  695.  In  this  connection. 
Watts  declared  that  vhat  we  generally  tens  as  punctuation  marks  "may  be 

affection,  ana  marks  In  reading.  ’ The  stops  included  the  ccema,  semicolon, 
colon,  and  period.  All  except  the  colon  were  used  by  him  In  the  conven- 
tional vay.  Concerning  the  colon.  Watts  declared,  "A  colon  divides  be- 
tween two  or  more  sentences  that  belong  In  the  same  sense,  and  have  any 
proper  connection  with  one  another  ...”  On  this  basis,  many  sentences 
which  appear  long  to  the  modern  reader  were  actually  separated  by  Watts 
with  a colon  Instead  of  a period. 


S3Ibia, 
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passages  to  arouse  the  emotions  by  droving  vivid  vord  pictures,  stylis- 
tic devices,  however,  were  always  interlocked  with  evangelical  purposes, 
and  never  bordered  on  display. 

Gibbons  states  of  Watts's  sermon  style  that  "no  pomp  of  language 

Gibbons  that  Watts  once  told  that  "he  took  yiww  vith 

himself  in  younger  life  to  shorten  his  sentences,  and  prevent  a diffu- 
sion of  luxury  and  style. I|2^  Milner  admits  that  in  Watts's  younger  years 
"Us  style  was  too  diffused  and  luxuriant, " but  asserts  that  care  and  age 
conquered  this  tendency.2^  Wilson  declares  of  Watts,  "The  perspicuity 

liven  the  most  ccamon  subjects,  and  add  luster  to  the  most  interesting.  ',2® 
llevton  ranks  Watts  with  Witherspoon  as  a model  for  Improving  sermonic 
style.® 

Delivery,  ifaw  Watts  delivered  his  sermons  must  be  determined  al- 
most entirely  from  the  comeats  of  his  biographers.  All  are  coqpli- 


slncerlty. 


Poetically  he 


25Glbbona,  watts,  pp.  206,  lb3. 
g6Ibld..  p.  lkt. 

^Milner,  Watts,  p.  709. 
^Wilson,  History  and  AntloultK 

®Hevton,  Works.  V,  p. 


ches,  I,  30k. 
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Sot  all  was  weighty,  amiable,  sublime 

Solemn,  devout,  aa  angels  once  were  heard 

Hcvealed  to  men  the  councils  of  the  sky. 30 
Watts,  be  continues,  preached  from  brief  notes,  with  little  physical 
action  and  with  a solemn  but  pleasant  attitude. 31  Gibbons  further  ap- 
proves Dr.  Jennings'  comaents  that  Watts  was  witty  and  eloquent,  that 
he  spoke  with  deep  emotion,  and  inspired  reverent  attention.  He  details 
Watts's  habit  of  pausing  at  the  closa  of  a sentence,  his  unhurried  manner, 

Milner  declares  Watts's  enunciation  vas  distinct,  accurate,  end 
easy,  so  that  the  total  effect  vas  pleasing  and  impressive.^  Milner 
also  refers  to  Watts's  poise  and  his  complete  control  over  himself  and 
his  language. 3**  He  repeats  a frequently  quoted  statement,  '*!  once,' 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  'mentioned  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Foster  had  gained 
by  his  proper  delivery  to  his  friend  Dr.  Hswkesvorth,  who  told  me  that 
In  the  art  of  pronunciation  he  was  far  Inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. ' 

Southey  declares  that  Watts's  sermons  "had  all  the  advantages 
that  could  be  given  them  by  an  impressive  elocution,  and  a manner  of 
delivery  which,  with  curious  felicity,  seems  to  have  been  at  the  same 
time  elaborately  studied  yet  earnestly  sincere. 


3°Glbbons,  Watts,  p.  206. 

^Ibld.,  p.  lk3.  3gIbld.,  p.  iM. 

33miner,  Watts,  p.  706. 

^bld.,  p.  709. 

^Southey,  Watts,  p.  xxxtx. 


•'ibid. , p.  706. 
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SkeatB  and  Mlall  conclude  that  Watts  "hod,  probably,  the  best  elo- 
cuslon  of  any  preacher  of  his  generation.  They  also  specify  that 
his  delivery  vas  exteopore.  ^ 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  excellence  and  power  of  Watts's 
delivery,  however,  vas  the  spectacular  growth  of  his  congregation  after 
its  decline  under  the  pastorate  of  Chauncy. 

Persuasive  Appeals.  To  persuade  his  hearers  Watts  used  authori- 
ties, reasoning,  emotion,  motivation,  and  personal  appeal.  In  preaching 
he  felt  the  "necessity  not  only  of  a clear  and  faithful  representation 

of  all  the  skill  and  force  of  persuasion  addressed  to  the  will  and  the 
passions. 

So  far  as  authorities  are  concerned,  while  Watts  seldom  quoted 
from  secular  writings,  his  references  to  the  Bible  were  numerous.  For 
example,  in  twelve  sermons  he  made  only  one  direct  quotation  from  non- 
Biblical  sources— a testimony  left  by  the  “late  venerable  Mr.  John 
Howe. "**°  In  one  of  these  sermons,  however,  he  quoted  the  Bible  fifty- 
three  times— forty-six  references  cooing  from  the  Hew  Testament  and 
seven  from  the  Old. 111 


^Skeats  and  Mall,  History  of  Free  Churches  of  Out  land,  p.  204. 
^Ibld.,  pp.  204-20$. 

^Watts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind, " Works.  V,  313* 

Hiatts,  "Evangelical  Discourses, " Works,  I,  714. 

^Ibld..  pp.  634-641. 
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Reasoning  aas  a strong  and  constant  element  In  Watts's  sermons. 

Only  viien  appealing  to  tile  learned  did  he  indulge  in  long  and  involved 
chains  of  thougjit-  for  example,  when  Justifying  the  action  of  God  In 
sending  salvation  to  the  Java  first,  watts  gave  four  reasons:  (l)  the 
Jews  vere  the  chosen  people;  (2)  the  Java  had  the  Old  Testament  to  guide 
their  understanding;  (3)  Christ  vas  a Job  by  birth;  (4)  the  Jews  had 
42 

the  first  claim  by  prophecy.  Each  argument  vas  simply  stated  and 


persuasive  appeal.  In  his  sermon  entitled  "To  aicourage  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Manners, ''  in  a single  passage  he  appealed  to  parental  love, 
self-interest,  fear  of  natural  catastrophe,  national  pride,  and  danger 


^atta,  "Sermons, " Works,  I,  592. 


and  rifled  you  of  many  a pound. 

"Fearful  Judgaents  from  God  will  ensue;  For  the  wrath  of  Sod 


will  be  revealed  from  heaven,  sooner  or  later,  against  all  ungodliness 
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An  excellent  example  of  Watts's  use  of  ethos  nay  be  seen  in  the 


strong  appeal  node 


the  funeral 


de- 


Seraon  Methods* 1*^ 

Knowledge  about  the  nethods  used  by  Watts  In  the  preparation  of 
his  sermons  nay  be  gained  both  from  his  own  remarks  and  frcm  a study  of 
his  sermons  themselves.  In  general,  he  adhered  to  five  basic  principles: 
take  ample  tine,  seek  the  aid  of  prayer,  make  plentiful  study,  compose 
carefully,  and  preserve  extempore  freedom. 


and  unrighteousness  of  mem  Rem.  1.  18.  Fire  and  brimstone  nay  come 
down  upon  an  island  as  well  as  upon  the  cities  of  the  plain;  other  coun- 
tries are  capable  of  burning  eruptions  besides  Naples  and  Sicily,  end 
the  dominions  of  antichrist;  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  the  Lord  can 
raise  an  earthquake  that  i sink  Great  Britain  into  the  sea,  *ns  it 
shall  be  found  no  more.  Perhaps  God  may  be  now,  as  it  were,  arguing 
the  case  as  with  Ephraim  nns  with  Israel  of  old;  Hos.  xl.  8.  How  shall 

I give  thee  up,  Iondon?  Hsu  shall  I deliver  thee,  Westminster. 


He  can  let  France  in  upon  us  like  a flood,  and  lewis  HV.  will  be  as 
zealous  a servant  of  the  Lord  in  such  work,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  vhen 

the  French  dragoons  insult  us,  and  our  necks  are  put  under  the  feet  of 
holiness. 

be  restrained  from  our  coasts,  and  peace  and  plenty  dwell  in  our  borders; 
God  has  Judgments  of  a severer  kind  to  Inflict  upon  us,  though  they  are 
more  silent,  and  leas  affect  our  senses.  He  eon  consign  us  over  to  the 
power  of  Satan,  to  our  beloved  lethargy  and  spiritual  death:  He  can  suf- 
fer the  devil  to  sear  our  consciences,  and  to  inspire  us  from  bell  to  work 
all  uncleanness  with  greediness;  Bph.  lv.  19." 

l*^Watts,  "world  to  Came, " Works.  II, 

"An  HUmble  Attempt, " Works, 


7fc-76. 
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Agile  Time 


Saturday  evening,  or  at  least  Sunday  noising,  he  considered  as  neces- 
sary for  correction  and  review. 

grayer  Guidance 

Watts  considered  prayer  to  be  of  prlnary  irgortance  as  an  aid  to 
sermon  preparation.  To  bin,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  only  the  Christian 
sinister' s supreme  teacher  but  also  the  donor  at  sermons  of  peculiar 
power. ^ Be  stressed,  therefore,  as  "one  great  and  general  rule"  that 
the  sinister  "ask  advice  of  Heaven  by  prayer  about  every  pert  of  [his] 
preparatory  studies.  "I*®  While  "prayers  for  aids  and  counsels  from 
heaven  belong  to  every  part  of  [the  sinister’s]  vork, " in  sermon  com- 
position their  role  was  more  specific. 

Seek  the  direction  and  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  inclining  your  thoughts  to  proper  subjects,  for  guid- 
ing you  to  proper  scriptures,  and  framing  your  whole 


^Watts,  "A  Guide  to  Prayer,”  Works.  Ill,  195. 
«Wta,  "An  Hfflble  Attespt,  ” Works,  HI,  11. 
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sermon  both  as  to  tbs  matter  and  manner,  ghat  It  nay  at- 

Preaohlng,  to  Watts,  was  founded  upon  purpose  and  vno  aimed  at 
the  winning  of  a pre- determined  response.  The  preacher's  goal  was  not 
"to  work  up  a sheet,  or  to  hold  out  an  hour. " His  ''great  end"  was  "to 
say  something  for  the  honour  of  Pod,  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  for  the 

salvation  of  the  souls  of  men. " In  line  with  this  general  purpose,  his 
more  specific  end  might  be  conviction  or  comfort,  conversion  or  sancti- 
fication, Inspiration  or  Instruction;  but,  at  least,  there  must  be  a 
definite  formative  end  In  view.  Both  in  the  discovery  of  this  purpose 
and  In  the  ccsposition  upon  which  its  accaapllslmeut  depended,  Watts 
sought  divine  direction  and  guidance. 


The  first  step  In  Watts's  own  process  of  sermon  preparation  was 
his  choice  of  a text.  In  addition  to  prayer  guidance,  he  considered  two 
other  factors  as  decisive  In  this  choice:  the  character  of  the  hearers. 


2X8 


the  New  Testament.  Out  of  fifty-five  sermonB,  only  eight  used  Old 
Testament  texts.  Of  the  rest,  only  three  wore  from  the  Gospels)  the 
remainder  from  the  pieties.  None  of  the  texts  was  longer  than  three 
verses.  The  great  majority  vere  no  more  than  a single  verse;  some  only 
a portion  of  a verse.  All  vere  chosen  so  that  the  subject  of  the  sermon 

vard  Witness  to  Christianity, " was  "Be  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God, 
hath  the  vltness  in  himself. "51  The  text  for  the  sermon  entitled  "The 
Privilege  of  the  living  Above  the  Dead, " vaa  singly,  "Whether  life  or 
death— all  are  yours. " 

As  prayer  and  study  Joined  in  the  choice  of  the  text,  so  study 
and  prayer  vere  held  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the  truths 
to  be  expounded  in  the  message.  By  this  emphasis  Watts  did  not  deny 
the  possibility  of  extraordinary  assistance  from  the  ttrly  Spirit. 

Bather  he  sought  to  emphasize  that  God  "bestows  upon  us  our  natural 
capacities"  and  'blesses  our  diligence  in  reading,  hearing,  meditation, 
and  study. " Whether  in  praying  or  preaching,  he  believed,  the  Orly 
Spirit  "concurs  in  an  ordinary  way  to  the  exercise  of  our  natural  and 
acquired  faculties  of  knowledge,  memory,  vivacity  of  spirit,  readiness 
of  speech,  and  holy  confidence. 

John  5=  10. 

5S»atts,  "A  Guide  to  Prayer, " Works,  m,  172-181.  To  illustrate 
Watts's  thoroughness  of  study,  in  the  sermon  entitled  "Nearness  to  God 
the  Felicity  of  Creatures, " he  used  twenty-four  direct  Scriptural  refer- 

casc  was  the  quotation  either  forced  or  inappropriate.  Fourteen  of  these 
vere  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  sad  Included  the  books  of  lav,  history, 
poetry,  and  prophecy. 
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Furthermore,  Watts  considered  that  a principal  function  of  study 
was  to  "ccnpere  the  various  ideas  which  we  derive  from  our  senses,  or 
from  the  operations  of  our  souls,  and  Join  then  In  propositions. "53 
Clarity  of  proposition  characterized  all  of  his  discourses,  as  fullness 
of  explication  characterized  all  of  his  propositions.  For  example.  In 
the  sermon  entitled  "The  Inward  Witness  to  Christianity, “ he  formulated 
these  propositions,  which,  In  order  to  demonstrate  his  method,  are  here 
reproduced  In  his  own  words. 

Eternal  life  consists  In  happiness  and  holiness}  it  Is 
made  up  of  these  two,  and  there  Is  such  a necessary  connec- 
tion between  them,  that  they  run  into  one  another}  but,  for 

The  happiness  of  eternal  life  consists, — 

I.  In  the  pardon  of  sin;  thence  arises  peace  of  conscience. 

H.  The  happiness  of  eternal  life  consists  also  In  the 
special  favour  of  God,  which  is  distinct  from  the  pardon  of 

III.  The  happiness  of  eternal  life  consists  in  the  pleasure 
that  arises  from  the  regular  operation  of  all  our  powers  and 

Holiness  may  be  described  by  these  five  necessary  Ingredi- 
ents of  It. 

I.  An  aversion  to,  and  hatred  of  all  sin. 

2.  A contempt  of  the  present  world.  In  comparison  of  the 

3.  A delight  In  the  worship  and  society  of  God. 

b.  Zeal  and  activity  In  his  service. 

5.  A hearty  love  to  fellow-creatures,  and  more  especially 
to  fellow  saints.  5* 

To  erplaln  the  proposition  that  holiness  Is  "an  aversion  to,  and  hatred 
of  all  sin,  " he  declared: 


53watts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind, " Works,  V,  197. 
5Nftrtts,  “Sermons,"  Works.  I,  5-12. 
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[1]  Holiness  consists  in  an  aversion  to,  and  hatred  of  all 


To  such  expository  passages  as  these,  he  added  "observations"  and 
"reflections, " by  vhich  be  attempted  to  apply  the  fruit  of  his  thought 

Careful  Form 

Ibis  ease  practical  spirit  controlled  the  form  in  vhich  Watts 
cast  his  sermons,  neither  ease  nor  elegance  tempted  him  from  three  basic 
considerations:  the  instruction  of  the  mind,  the  conviction  of  the  oon- 

termined  his  sermon  form.  ^ 

To  instruct  the  mind  Watts  sought  for  carefully  analyzed  and  veil 


’ibid. . pp.  12-13. 


57Vatts,  "Sermons, " Works,  I,  2fc5. 

^®Watts,  "An  arable  Attempt,  ■ Works,  m,  91. 


acteristlcally 


Are  you  careful  to  spend  as  ouch  time  as  you  can  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Ood  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  concerns  of  your 
eternal  welfare,  either  in  the  closet  and  retirement,  or  with 
sane  pious  companions?  Or  do  you  lavish  away  the  evening  In 
fanlllar  forms  of  ccmplaiaance  and  ceremony,  entertainment 
and  diversion,  without  a word  of  Ood  and  religion,  or  recol- 
lecting the  sermons  of  the  day  for  your  mutual  increase  of 
knowledge  and  grace? 


Do  we  keep  upon  our  tongues  the  language  of  piety,  and  at- 
tribute the  prosperous  or  afflicting  changes  of  life  to  God 
and  providence,  or  only  to  good  luck  and  misfortune?  la  our 
coanunlcatlon  such  as  may  administer  grace  to  the  hearers, 

Do  we  banish  entirely  from  our  visits  all  loose  and  profane 
discourse,  and  the  more  notorious  crime  of  scandal,  and  intro- 


Can  the  seasons  of  family  worship  be  well  maintained,  or  can 
the  master  perform  it  with  a clear  head  and  a pious  heart  in 

neglected  by  this  means  ? 


Can  you  not  name  the  dissenters  who  waste  that  time  at  a play- 
house, or  a vain  assembly  of  merriment,  at  a public  gaming 
table,  or  a dancing  roam,  that  time,  I say,  which  belongs  to 
Ood  or  their  families?  Who  spend  those  seasons  in  late  visits 
and  private  balls,  or  at  cards,  whereby  evening  devotion  is  ex- 
cluded utterly?  Who  can  wear  out  whole  hours  In  these  foolish 
and  perilous  recreations,  and  complain  they  have  no  time  for 
prayer?  Can  you  point  to  no  persons  who  are  members  of  dis- 
senting churches  who  entice  their  acquaintances  to  these  vani- 
ties? Do  you  know  no  mothers  who  lead  their  little  daughters 
thither,  nor  fathers  who  permit  their  sons  to  go  without  eon- 
troul?  [sic]  And  do  they  know,  or  will  they  not  believe,  that 
the  road  to  lewdness  and  impiety,  to  ruin  and  beggary.  Ilea 
through  these  scenes  of  dangerous  diversion??? 


ibid. , pp.  79-84. 


Thu s did  Watts  labor  to  find  a style  capable  of  Insuring  the 


ceptance  and  retention  of  his  Ideas  In  the  souls  of  his  hearers. 

Material  from  Inspiration 

For  at  least  two  reasons  we  must  believe  that  the  mature  Watts 
prepared  his  sermons  In  the  expectation  of  receiving  nev  thoughts  at  the 
tine  of  their  delivery.  First,  he  recamended  that  the  experienced  pas- 
tor use  notes  rather  than  a completely  written  manuscript.60  Second,  he 
expressed  the  conviction  that  confinement  to  pre-wrltten  material  shut 
out  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Be  ashed  his  fellow  ministers: 

bo  we  plead  so  earnestly  for  the  liberty  of  prayer,  and 
yet  never  give  our  spirits  a liberty  to  express  their 
present  warm,  lively,  and  affectionate  thoughts,  in  minis- 
tering the  gospel  of  Christ  under  the  hopes  of  his  assistance: 
Why  must  we  never  dare  to  add  any  thing  to  our  premeditated 
notes  in  speaking  to  the  people,  while  we  take  this  freedom 
In  speaking  to  the  blessed  God?61 

From  his  own  experience  be  added  that  "mazy  a sentence  that  was  never 
written  has  been  delivered  In  our  addresses  to  the  people  with  glorious 
success;  It  has  come  more  Immediate  and  warm  from  the  heart,  and  may 
have  been  blessed  of  God  to  save  a soul. " 

A Typical  Sermon 

But  such  Information  about  Watts's  preaching,  no  matter  how  com- 
plete, gives  only  a lifeless  and  unsatisfying  representation  of  his 
pulpit  work.  If  we  are  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  actual  nature  of  his 

60 

Watts,  "A  Quids  to  Prayer, " Works.  HI,  19h. 

63 Wts,  "An  Humble  Attempt, " works.  HI,  30. 


The  location  of  the  Bury  Street  nesting  house  was  obscure  by 

against  the  dissenter  chapels  In  earlier  years. 6®  The  fact  that  Bury 
Street  had  been  the  early  heme  of  the  church's  founder,  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Caryl,  nay  also  have  Influenced  the  choice.  The  original  con- 
tract had  been  vith  Mr.  Charles  Great,  vho  leased  a part  of  his  garden 
to  the  church  for  a period  of  fifty  years.  Lfpon  this  lot,  forty  feet 
vide  by  fifty  feet  deep,  stood  the  substantial,  square  building,  con- 
structed about  1711  at  a cost  of  650.63 

Inside,  the  building  vas  Puritan  plain,  but  Its  seating  vas  aug- 
nented  by  three  balconies.  All  was  quietly  reverent  and  a spirit  of 
expectancy  bushed  the  salting  vorshippers.  It  sas  obvious,  too,  that  tbs 

As  the  hour  of  worship  began,  Dr.  te&ts  sas  followed  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Price  Into  the  Pulpit  area.  Both  bowed  in  a ament  of  final 
dedicatory  prayer. 


62Watts,  "Memorable  Affaire,"  In  Hood,  H 


Su..  I,  253* 
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a Christian  message,  an!  the  hymns  were  written  to  be  sung  rather  than 

gatlon  stood  and  sang  with  deep  reverence  and  feeling.  The  sound  filled 

from  heart  to  heart. 

The  Doming  prayer  was  led  by  Mr.  Price.  A touch  of  Welsh  still 
lingered  upon  his  tongue  and  a torch  from  Cod  upon  his  heart,  for  years 
the  burden  of  the  church  had  been  heaviest  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his 
ccepassionate  heart  now  lifted  the  needs  of  the  flock  before  the  Orest 
Shepherd.  All  admitted  him  to  be  a useful  preacher,  but  his  eminence 
In  the  gift  of  prayer  exalted  the  assembly  Into  the  very  presence  of 
Cod.  Be  gave  thanksgiving  for  Dr.  Watts*  s presence,  and  was  answered 
by  a fervent  Amen  from  each  worshipper.®  Bis  petitions  were  wise. 


When  Dr.  Watts  entered  the  pulpit,  the  depth  of  his  spiritual 
power  was  felt  even  before  his  first  sentence  was  uttered.  Be  was  no- 
tloolesa  while  his  small  grey  eyes  moved  from  face  to  face,  kindly,  but 

were  communicated  In  unspoken  eloquence  between  pastor  and  people.  One 
felt  Watts  was  waiting  upon  God,  and  the  people  with  him.  His  physical 


® Milner,  Watts,  p.  476. 
“Wilson,  History  and  An! 


I,  319. 


vas  strongly  transmuted  Into  spiritual  strength.  Be  had  ap- 


peared emaciated;  now  he  seemed  only  spare.  One  forgot  his  little  more 
than  five  feet  in  height,  and  felt  only  his  inner  stature.  There  vas  a 


nose.  Where  he  had  seemed  pale,  now  he  appeared  radiant.  The  spiritual 
power  of  prayer,  love,  and  communion  with  God  had  bestowed  upon  him  a 
vitality  beyond  the  physical. 

Having  read  Acta  2b:  18-19  for  his  text.  Watts  began  his  message 
with  a brief  but  clearly  stated  contextual  resume  of  the  persecution 
which  brought  Paul  before  Agrlppa.  Hie  voice  was  fine  and  slender — like 
the  man  himself— but  regular,  audible,  and  friendly. The  purpose  of 
his  message  he  set  forth  by  three  plainly  marked  observations: 

I.  Civil  governors  among  the  heathens,  before  they  were 
taught  to  persecute  the  Christians,  thought  it  strange  to 
have  matters  of  pure  religion  brought  before  them,  where  the 
state  and  the  peace  of  it  was  not  concerned. 

II.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  is  the 
grand  question  in  our  debates  about  Christianity,  and  which 

HI.  Paul  would  not  have  affirmed  Jesus  Christ,  a dead  man, 
to  be  alive,  without  very  good  proof  of  it;  knowing  that  the 


As  Watts  developed  his  first  observation,  it  was  obvious  that  his 
aim  was  to  make  himself  understood,  even  by  the  children.  His  style  was 
simple.  Be  spoke  clearly.  Be  appealed  to  the  reason  with  simple  argu- 
ments. The  principle  on  which  he  proceeded  was  almost  axlcmstlc: 


^Gibbons,  Watts,  p.  332. 

68WStts,  "Sermons, " Works.  I,  620-621. 
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The  great  design  of  civil  government,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  magistracy  among  men,  is  to  keep  the  peace,  to 

nocent,  frcm  all  manner  of  injury;  and  there  is  nothing 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  public  peace!^ 

To  substantiate  his  argument  Watts  appealed  to  nature  and  revela- 

“that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  built  on  the  visdom  or  power  of  man, 
nor  doth  it  need  such  a support. " To  this  he  added  his  confident  belief 
that  Christianity's  "ova  truth  and  excellence,  and  divine  authority, 
vi 11  make  its  own  vay  into  the  vorld  by  the  assistance  of  the  blessed 
Spirit,  vhere  human  powers  do  not  let  it  alone,  and  preserve  it  from 
the  unrighteous  violence  of  its  neighbors. "7°  The  complete  confidence 
of  his  voice  recalled  Christ's  promise  that  "the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it. " 

Watts's  second  division  vas  clearly  defined  by  a change  in  the 
manner  of  his  delivery  and  also  by  the  statement  of  a new  proposition. 

"Second  observation. " His  voice  vas  a call  for  attention.  Then, 
with  careful  emphasis,  he  declared,  "The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead  is  the  chief  article,  and  the  grand  point,  wbich  private 
Christians  and  ministers  are  solicitous  to  maintain  in  the  vindication 
of  their  religion. 

tlons  of  this  proposition  he  presented  two  related  reasons:  first. 


^Ibid. . p.  681  i0lbla. 

71Tbld..  p.  684. 
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Christ's  resurrection  is  the  effective  proof  of  Bull's  divine  c omis- 
sion; second,  Christ’s  resurrection  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian's 
hope.  The  first  reason  he  established  logically  by  Scriptural  proofs  of 
fulfilled  prophecy  and  supernatural  miracles.  His  second  reason  ms  sus- 
tained by  an  appeal,  couched  mainly  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  to  the 
doctrine  that  all  hope  for  redemption,  present  help,  and  future  expec- 
tations depended  on  the  truth  of  the  resurrection. 

While  a sceptic  might  have  rejected  many  a sentence  as  logically 

exerted  a force  beyond  logic.  Mitts' 8 face  was  alight,  his  voice  vibrant 
with  feeling,  his  heart  full  of  comfort  for  those  who  were  bereaved  by 
death.  His  soul  filled  with  the  certainty  of  eternal  life  and  reunion  as 
he  cried,  "0  happy  souls!  Who  have  given  up  themselves  sincerely  to  this 
all-sufficient  Saviour,  and  can  apply  these  consolations  to  themselves. "7s 
Watts  paused,  end  again  his  announced  "Third  Observation"  was  a 

the  faces  of  his  people,  as  he  continued: 

Thnl  would  not  have  affirmed  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  dead,  to 
be  alive  again,  without  every  good  proof  of  it. — Here  these 
two  things  ore  to  he  considered,  or  enquired: 

1.  Why  Paul  would  not  have  affined  it  without  Just  grounds. 

2.  What  particular  reasons  Bull  had  to  believe  it;  or  what 
good  proof  he  bad  of  it.  Enquiry  the  first.  Why  Paul  would 
not  have  affined  it  without  Just  grounds:  These  are  some  of 
the  considentlons  to  make  this  evident,  vis, 73 

His  argument  vindicating  the  Justice  of  Bull's  affirmation  was 
based  entirely  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  apostle.  While 


7gIbld.,  p.  62b. 


73Ibld. 


he  made  five  clearly  marked  divisions  1 
a convincing  summary: 


a thought,  he  concluded  vlth 


How  put  all  these  things  together,  and  can  it  he  supposed 
that  any  man,  a vise,  and  ingenious  and  learned  man,  faith- 
ful and  sincere,  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  and  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  should  be  so  effectually  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  of  the  facts  vhich  support  it, 
as  to  spend  his  life  in  preaching  this  gospel,  and  to  die  for 
it,  if  he  had  not  abundant  ground  to  believe  it??1* 

Here,  the  preacher  paused,  and  allowed  the  full  implication  of 
Paul's  faith  to  grip  each  mind  before  he  continued,  “And  if  Hull  believed 
it  vlth  such  evidence  . . . Again  he  paused  before  he  concluded  vlth 
great  earnestness,  then  "ve  may  venture  to  believe  it  too. ” 


an  already  established  preposition.  Be  spoke  vlth  the  certitude  of  a 
man  vho  had  investigated  truth  rather  than  as  one  vho  vindicated  its 


cular  reasons  Paul  had  to  believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  thus  constantly  to  preach  it.  Here  I shall  not  run 

vhich  are  often  summed  up  together  on  this  occasions  but  only 
assurance,  that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead.  75 
Six  proofs  Watts  presented  vlth  such  clearly  marked  divisions  and 
in  such  simple  language  that  the  oemry  retained  them  easily:  the  vision 
of  Christ,  the  resultant  change  in  Paul,  Paul's  new  posers,  the  agreement 
of  Scripture,  the  confirmation  of  other  vitnessee,  and  the  external 


7W . p.  685. 


75n>ia.,  p.  6e6. 
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Bald,  "Before  I proceed  any  further,  I would  make  two  or  three  remarks.  ” 
Quickly  he  pointed  out,  negatively,  the  lack  of  any  caqparable  evidence 

acceptance  of  thla  same  conclusion  In  one's  own  life.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  his  withheld  summary  by  putting  hlo  argument  together. 

To  this  point  the  force  of  the  semen  lay  In  Its  simple,  cogent 
reasoning.  Watts  had  spoken  earnestly  and  directly,  almost  personally. 
In  his  appeal  to  understand  and  accept  plainly  stated  propositions  and 

few  gestures.  His  was  the  assured  dignity  of  a preacher  standing  rever- 


The  sermon  had  been  long,  but  Watts  was  unhurried.  His  next 
words  were  calm  and  simple.  "I  proceed  now  to  enquire,  what  were  those 
blessed  effects  on  men  in  the  heathen  world. " Again  his  divisions  were 
carefully  and  clearly  numbered  and  Indicated.  let,  there  was  a new 
warmth  In  every  "blessed  effect, ” described  as  though  the  very  heart 


Ohl  bow  many  guilty  consciences  are  made  easy,  and 
Upon  solid  grounds,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  free 
dead?  he  asked.  "A  risen  Jesus  calls  the  soul  upward 


lull 
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and  gone  to  heaven?  Jesus,  our  hope,  our  life,  our  eternal 
Joy;  Col.  1:27  . . ■ Hoe  many  captives  of  Satan  have  been 
released  by  the  paver  of  Jesus,  since  his  release  from  the 


How  many  fearful  and  feeble  creatures  have  grown  bold  and 
victorious  in  sufferings,  and  have  conquered  death  itself, 
by  faith  in  a dying  and  rising  Saviour?  Thanks  be  to  God, 
who  glveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  I 

Cor.  *v.  57.  Bow  many  believers  have  laid  down  their  bodies 
in  the  dust  with  sweet  satisfaction  and  Joy,  through  faith 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  have  triumphed  over  the 
grave?  0 death  where  is  thy  sting?  0 grave  where  is  thy 
victory?  I Cor.  xv.  55.  St.  Paul  has  seen  abundance  of 
this  work  performed,  through  the  nations  where  he  planted 
the  Christian  churches,  and  these  wonders  of  salvation 
wrought  among  the  gentiles,  by  his  preaching  of  Jesus,  and 
his  resurrection;  and  every  one  of  these  wonders  confirmed 
his  belief,  that  Jesus,  who  was  dead,  is  now  alive. 77 

By  such  fervent  eloquence  Matts  and  his  hearers  were  lifted.  To- 
gether, pastor  and  people  "sat  in  heavenly  places"  and  surveyed  the  mean- 
ing of  their  faith. 

The  resurrection  at  Christ  confirms  our  religion:  First, 
as  It  gives  sufficient  proof  that  Cod,  whose  prerogative  it 
is  to  raise  from  the  dead,  approves  what  Jesus  taught:  And 
Secondly,  As  Jesus  Christ  himself  foretold  his  own  resurrec- 
tion; as  1 said  before.  And  it  lays  a foundation  for  same 
of  the  chief  doctrines,  blessings,  and  duties  at  our  religion 

Saviour,  our  faith  in  his  intercession  in  heaven,  and  coming  to 
Cod  by  him:  our  dependence  on  his  government;  our  resignation  of 
ourselves  to  him;  our  courage  in  death;  and  our  joyful  hope  of  a 
resurrection  and  eternal  life. 78 

Sternal  reality  was  near  and  the  morbidity  of  death  was  replaced 
by  tbe  power  of  an  endless  life  when  Watts  asked:  "Mist  we  lie  down  in 
death?  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  went  through  the  dark  valley  before  us, 
and  lay  down  in  the  grave,  and  sanctified  it  to  us  for  a sleeping  place. " 


'ibid.,  p.  640. 
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And  then  he  asked,  "Did  Jesus  rise  a^ln  from  the  deed?"  There  was  no 
need  for  him  to  frame  an  answer,  but  simply,  and  yet  with  moving  assur- 
ance, to  declare,  "So  shall  we.  If  we  are  his  sincere  followers.  & is 
our  Head,  the  first-born  from  the  dead;  Col.  1.  15.  and  our  exarple. 


Tor  a moment  he  silently  recalled  with  his  listeners  the  faces  of  lowed 
ones  “lost  awhile"  In  death,  and  then,  with  radiant  victory  he  cried, 
"How  strange  and  glorious  a sight  will  It  be,  when  all  the  dead  In 

lord  Jesus  at  the  head  of  them. "®°  For  a moment  he  stood,  unmoving. 
Then,  with  tears  of  Joy  on  his  countenance,  be  looked  Into  the  faces  of 
his  beloved  people  and  ended  his  setwm,  "Rejoice  for  ever  in  the  Lord, 
and  comfort  yourselves  with  this  divine  consolation.  Amen. " 

In  a moment  the  service  was  over.  Bach  vorshlpper  departed 
slowly,  almost  reluctantly,  for  each  one  knew  be  had  comuned  with  God. 


Isaac  Watts  was  without  doubt  en  effective  preacher.  As  Evelyn 
F.  Hope  declares,  "Profound,  apt,  eloquent,  he  was  one  of  the  great 

Admittedly,  his  subjects  were  the  customary  ones,  his  treatment 


Ibid.,  p.  633. 
8l 

Evelyn  P.  Hope, 


"'ibid. 

s, " Fortnightly,  XICIV  (Dei 


19*8),  *02. 


modified  Calvinism.  Hie  organization,  too,  vas  unoriginal,  following 


the  usage  of  the  Puritan  divines  as  modified  by  Baxter.  When  all  this 
is  admitted,  however,  the  evangelical  power  of  Watts's  preaching  must 
still  be  acknowledged.  It  is  this  quality  that  caused  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  after  passing  lightly  by  all  Watte* s other  writings,  to 


the  heart  lather  than  the  Intellect)  and  in  his  hands  Chris- 


If  this  dynamic  core  is  Ignored,  Watts's  sonrans  have  only  prosaic  merit) 
when  it  is  recognized  they  take  on  a measure  of  greatness. 

judging  from  all  accounts, Watts's  delivery  was  effective.  Bis 
own  advices  revealed  a well  conceived  theory  for  effective  delivery, 
and  his  biographers  vindicate  the  claim  that  what  he  proposed  for  others 
he  successfully  practiced  in  his  own  pulpit  utterances.  Though  certainly 
an  encple  of  effective  extemporaneous  preaching,  above  hie  art  was  his 
dependence  iqxm  1 mediate  guidance  from  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  very  act 
of  preaching.  As  Watts  declared,  "So  many  a sentence  that  sae  never 
vrltten  has  baen  delivered  in  our  addresses  to  the  people  with  glorious 
success)  it  has  come  more  immediate  and  warm  from  the  heart. it  was 


^Stephen,  History  of  Bwlish  Thought,  I,  386. 
S3Watts,  "An  Bumble  Attempt,"  Works.  HI,  30-31. 
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of  the  vay  of  preaching  among  the  Dissenters,  you  will  not  expect  it 
from  me  to  believe,  that  all  the  preachers  do  it  with  the  seme  force 
end  energy  that  Dr.  Watts  has  done,  and  still  does. Watts's  great- 


fectlveness  was  a personal  thing— -that  it  lay  in  the  spirit  of  the  man 
himself.  It  was  this  quality  to  which  Fairchild  refers  when  he  asserts 
of  Watts  that  "he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  . . . preserved  the  old 

ministry  and  his  writings  form  a link  between  the  seal  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  renewed  seal  of  the  later  eighteenth  century. It  was  upon 
this  basis  that  Watts  may  be  rightly  Judged  a great  preacher. 


o Dr.  watts,  Fulham,  Aug.  12, 
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CHAPTER  X 


SUMMARY  AtO  EVALUATION 


Introduction 

Against  a background  of  Isaac  Watts’s  life,  world  view,  religious 
doctrines,  and  preaching  practice,  we  have  now  assembled,  organized,  and 
stated  the  essentials  of  his  preaching  theory.  By  way  of  conclusion  let 
us  suraaarlze.  Interpret,  and  evaluate  bis  doctrines. 

While  each  aspect  of  Watts's  homiletics  has  been  treated  separate- 
ly, three  points  of  eephasls  are  apparent.  These  three  dominant  beliefs, 

authority  not  only  for  revealed  truth,  but  also  for  a sacred  rhetoric) 

(2)  secular  studies  sake  an  important  contribution  to  preaching  ef- 
fectiveness j and  (3)  experience  Is  the  source  of  all  htman  knowledge. 

The  Authority  of  the  Bible 

To  Watts,  the  Bible,  the  final  authority  for  revealed  truth,  was 
also  the  supreme  authority  In  sacred  rhetoric.1  In  a sermon  entitled 
"A  Pattern  for  a Dissenting  Preacher, " he  reccemended  Christ's  preach- 
ing as  the  ideal  model.2  More  specifically,  he  said  that  the  matter, 
manner,  poser,  effect,  and  purpose  of  preaching  must  all  be  governed  by 
Scriptural  precedent.  Because  the  Bible  la  the  supreme  source  book  of 

1WStta,  "An  Humble  Attempt, " Works.  HI,  26. 

ZWatts,  "me  Rational  Foundation, * Works.  IV,  733-784  passim. 
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It  furnishes.  Disposition  and  enpiamls  should  be  guided  by  tbs  weight 

prophets  end  apostles  themselves  vindicated  the  use  of  a figurative 
and  arousing  style.  Earnest,  warm-hearted  delivery  was  endorsed  by 
Bible  archetypes. ^ Even  the  use  of  emotional  and  Imaginative  appeals 

6 

was  Justified  on  the  basis  of  Bible  models. 

Watts's  doctrine  of  Bible  authority  was,  however,  limited  to  the 
general  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  did  not  extend  to  a slavish  adherence 

than  "the  specific  words. For  this  reason  exegesis  was  of  less  value 
than  general  interpretation,  and  in  the  work  of  interpretation  "reason" 
laa®  second  only  to  revelation  itself  8 "Reason"  was  the  in 
pens able  tool  both  for  understanding  the  message  of  the  Bible  and  for 
choosing  the  most  effective  naans  for  contra  ml  eating  that  message  to 

The  second  important  element  in  Watts's  homiletlcal  theory  was 
his  view  of  the  role  which  secular  studies  played  in  the  preacher's 
early  and  continuing  education.  These  Improved  the  powers  of  "reason,  “ 
3»atts,  "Orthodoxy  and  Charity, “ Works.  Ill,  701. 

**Watte,  "An  Humble  Attempt,"  Works.  HI,  27. 

5Ibld.  6Ibld. . p.  26. 


V,  757- 
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were  increased,  genius  improved,  and  expression  enriched  In  direct  pro- 

tloo  vaa  necessary  if  the  preacher  was  to  understand  tbs  authoritative 


area  of  secular  education  performed  In  Interpreting  doctrines  and  duties, 
developing  subject  matter,  and  utilizing  effective  appeals  In  preaching. 10 

vork. 12  Literature  enriched  his  eoq>re  salon.  ^ Philology  made  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible  plain.  Belles  lettres  helped  to  make  evident  its 
beauties. ^ By  "method"  the  subject  matter  of  revealed  truth  could  be 
organized,  and  its  parts  arranged  systematically.1^  liy  "oratory"  the 
Bible  message  was  given  increased  effectiveness.1^ 

Each  of  these  arts  end  sciences,  therefore,  played  an  Integral 


9watts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind, " Works.  V,  303. 
10Ibld..  pp.  255-B&.  UXbld..  m.  303- 30b. 

12Ibld. . p.  307.  13Ibld.,  pp.  313-315. 

ViIbld.,  pp.  315-316. 

15Watts,  "An  Bumble  Attempt, " Works,  Ill,  9. 

l6Ibia. 
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Ms  skills  increased,  and  Ms  style  and  delivery  Improved.  For  tMs 
reason  secular  studies.  Watts  held,  oust  be  closely  united  vlth  a deep 


Experience  sa  a Source  of  Knowledge 

experience  os  the  source  of  all  human  knowledge.17  By  virtue  of  this 
doctrine  Ms  sacred  rhetoric  came  to  be  centered  In  persons,  rather  than 
In  materials  or  methods.  Human  nature  became  the  key  to  its  governing 
principles  and  procedures,  and  "andlence  factors"  were  given  a position 
of  controlling  laportanee.  Religion,  Watts  argued,  must  effect  a per- 
sonal spiritual  experience.  Salvation  of  the  individual  vas  the  chief 
end  of  preaching. Propositions,  the  disposition  of  material,  style, 
and  delivery-all  must  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  hearers.1®  Arguments 

must  be  chosen  and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  audience  effect,  as  demon- 
20 

strsted  In  the  laboratory  of  actual  life  experience.  Every  canon  of 
rhetoric  must  be  adjusted  to  the  central  consideration  of  audience 


The  Bible  itself  vas  to  be  related  to  human  experience.  Because 
God's  revelation  lay  in  an  ''Inward  witness"  to  spiritual  regsneratlon 


Watts,  "PhllosopMcal  Essays, " Works.  V,  521-523- 
iaWatts,  "An  Rumble  Attempt, " Works.  Ill,  U. 
19Ibld. . pp.  23-26.  g°Ibld. , p.  28. 


such  a aa y that  the  divine  supply  of  the  Bible  was  directly  applied  to 
the  appropriate  human  need.21  Following  the  terminology  of  his  day. 

Watts  called  this  "experimental"  preaching. 22 

Such  an  emphasis  upon  experience  produced  a homiletics  peculiarly 
suited  to  evangelism.  The  god  of  preaching  became  a saving  experience 
patterned  upon  Bible  models.  Passive  assent  to  creed  vaa  Inadequate;  a 
personal  appropriation  of  truth  based  upon  a full  and  deep  understanding 
was  essential.  By  the  same  token,  arousal  of  the  audience  required 
arousal  of  the  preacher. 2 ^ A strong  ethos  was  essential. 2l*  In  short, 
Watts's  doctrine  required  the  enlistment  of  the  full  personality  of 
both  speaker  and  hearer  in  the  religious  experience.  Anything  less 

In  Watts's  homiletics,  then,  the  preacher's  message  was  authorized 
by  Bible  pattern,  enriched  by  encyclopedic  learning,  moulded  by  audience 
requirements,  and  designed  to  produce  a "saving  experience”  in  each 
individual  listener. 


letlcs  is  difficult,  certain  basic  relationships  are  apparent,  elements 
of  tbe  traditional  rhetoric  provided  the  foundation  and  framework  of  his 


2XWatts,  "Sermons, " Works.  I,  £9. 

22Watts,  "An  Humble  Attempt, " Worts.  Ill,  6S-6k. 
a3Ibld.  ■ p.  29  gl>Ibid..  pp.  506. 


system.  Puritan  practice  influenced  its  doctrines  of  organization, 


style,  and  delivery.  Psychological,  philosophical,  and  sodo-zeligtoiis 

t •* 

forces  In  the  environment  helped  to  shape  Its  conception  of  purpose  and 

fora  its  methods. 

Rhetorical  Factors 

Unfortunately,  Matte's  rhetorical  studies  at  Rove’s  Acadasy  are 
unknown  except  by  Inference. Iforeover,  as  Watts  himself  admitted,  he 
seldom  acknowledged  his  intellectual  debts  by  specific  references  to 
the  writings  upon  which  he  drev.  similarities  of  certain  aspects  of 
bis  hcadletlcal  theories  with  standard  rhetorical  works  are,  hcanver, 
evident.  Three  of  his  general  views  Illustrate  this. 

First,  the  Ideal  training  for  the  ministry,  said  Mitts,  should 
begin  at  an  early  age,  extend  to  encyclopedic  breadth,  and  continue 
throughout  life. ^ Similarity  to  the  broad  program  of  training  advocated 
by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  other  ancient  and  modern  writers  is  thus 
apparent.2®  But  as  Manning  Indicates,  this  also  was  a common  view  In 
conteeporary  dissenter  education,  and  it  may  have  been  at  least  In  part 
from  this  source  that  Watts's  view  was  derived.2^ 

Second,  Watts  agreed  with  the  general  run  of  rhetorical  theorists 


a5Davl8,  watte,  p.  11. 

s6Wstta,  "Ontology, " Works.  V,  633. 

^ Watts,  "An  Bumble  Attempt, " Works,  HI,  8-9. 

^Cicero  He  Orators  1.  Ilk-46;  Quintilian  Tmri-.-ltnt.ln  nr»tnrl»  1.  2, 
Till,  12.  10. 

^Manning,  Hymns  of  Wesley  and  Watts,  p.  80. 
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motivation,  qualifying  this  only  to  the  extent  of  admitting  that  the  Im- 
portance of  the  gospel  ends  Justify  the  use  of  all  persuasive  methods. 
Just  as  the  patriotic  needs  of  Greece  and  Rone  Justified  emotional  ap- 
peals by  the  classical  orators.^0  Moreover,  Watts  might  veil  have 
described  his  concept  of  the  ultimate  end  of  preaching  In  the  vords  of 
Plato  as  "an  attempt  to  make  the  aplrlte  of  citizens  as  excellent  as 
possible,  a struggle  always  to  utter  vbat  Is  best,  whether  It  Is  going 

doctrine  is  his  Insistence  that  Alls  discovering  "the  available  means 
of  persuasion  in  a given  case"  was  the  preacher’s  first  duty,  his  task 
was  not  completed  until  the  "means"  thus  derived  had  been  applied  in 
actual  and  successful  practice.  3s 

The  basic  structure  or  form  of  Witts' s sacred  rhetoric  may  also 
be  termed  essentially  classical.  As  Qmlnger,  among  others,  has  shown, 
the  early  eighteenth  century  was  a period  when  "the  so-called  ’reversion 
to  classicism'  [In  rhetorical  thought]  constantly  gained  momentum. "33 
Watts  was  a part  of  this  movement.  As  has  been  demonstrated,  the  five 


^Watta,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Kind, " Works.  V,  313" 

3LHnto  Oorglas  503. 

32 

Aristotle  Rhetoric  1335bj  Cicero  Pe  Inventions  1.  5j  Watts, 
"An  Humble  Attempt, fortes,  m,  36-37- 

33])ouglas  Qmlnger,  "John  Ward  and  His  Rhetoric,  “ Speech  Mono- 
graphs, XVIII  (March,  1952),  15- 


ate 

traditional  canons  of  invention,  disposition,  memory,  style,  and  delivery 
formed  tbs  skeleton  of  his  doctrine.  Second  only  to  Biblical  characters 
bis  favorite  rhetorical  models  were  Cicero  and  Damoetbenes.  ® Within 
this  broad  classical  format,  however,  certain  variations  in  Watts's 
doctrines  should  be  pointed  out.® 

In  the  matter  of  invention,  for  example.  Watts  varied  froai  classi- 
cal procedure  in  two  important  respects.  First,  be  denied  any  real  value 
to  the  “places"  of  invention. ® Influenced  by  Locke  and  Newton,  be  found 

lag  was  conversion  by  persuasion,  rather  than  spiritual  education  by  ex- 
position.-^ Ibis  lead  Watts  to  emphasize  inventlonal  procedures  by 


rehearse  the  traditional  devices  for  making  an  abstract  topical  analysis 
of  a subject.3®  It  was  this  very  task  of  meeting  human  needs  which,  as 
Brastcnr  has  pointed  out,  revitalized  the  traditional  Puritan  inventlonal 
practices  to  produce  the  experimental  preaching  of  the  Great  Revival.® 


3*tWatts,  “Ibe  Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  Works.  V,  313- 
35Cf.  Hminger,  "John  Ward  and  His  Rhetoric, " p.  16. 

^Watts,  "Logick"  Works.  V,  151.  Cf.  Wilbur  Samuel  Ho 
"Sources  of  the  Elocutionary  Itovement  in  England:  1700-17*18,  * 
journal  of  Speech.  XLV  (February,  1959),  3* 

37 Watts,  "An  Humble  Attempt,  • Works,  m,  19. 
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foundation,  shored  important  variations.  These  resulted  both  fron  his 
ore  creative  efforts  and  from  bis  Puritan  heritage.  Bis  ore  systems  of 
logic  and  ontology  provided  intellectual  procedures  for  the  analysis  and 
division  of  subject  matter.1* *0  Bamistic  bifurcations  and  scholastic  ter- 
minologies he  rejected  with  equal  disfavor.1*3*  Instead,  Watts  strove  for 
complete  simplicity.^  For  exposition  he  favored  a natural  order  so 
"that  the  knowledge  of  the  things  which  follow  depends  in  a great 
measure  on  the  things  which  go  before. "**3  Where  persuasion  was  the 
goal,  he  advocated  an  "arbitrary"  or  "contrived"  method  designed  "to 
dress  and  manage  the  whole  scene  ...  so  as  to  attain  the  end  sought. "** 
In  the  formal  composition  of  a sermon.  Watte  reernmended  the  ancient 
divisions  of  introduction,  proposition,  narration,  exposition,  argumen- 
tation, confirmation,  refutation,  and  conclusion.  These,  however,  were 
to  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  and  the  nature  of  the 
subject.1*5 

Style  was  of  major  importance  to  Watts.  Bis  emphasis  on  clarity, 
appropriateness,  and  comprehensibility  was  is  the  best  classical  tradl- 


**C\tetts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Hind,"  Works.  V,  31b- 347.  Cf. 
Howell,  "Sources  of  the  Elocutionary  Movement, ",  p.  5. 

1>1watts,  "LoglOt,"  Works.  V.  64. 

"^Watts,  "An  Arable  Attempt, " Works,  HI,  24-85. 

*Wtts,  "togtek,"  Works.  V,  166-1$?. 

I|1*lbld. . p.  170. 

**5Watts,  "The  improvement  of  the  Hind, " Works,  V,  346. 


flatly  rejected,  figurative  egressions 


vere  acceptable  only  for  tbe  purpose  of  arousing  the  bearer}  and  here 
Bible  patterns  rather  than  literary  rules  vere  to  set  tbe  standard. ^ 

In  this  attitude  Matts  vas  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  strong  criticisms 

style  in  pulpit  oratory.  While  Watts  acknowledged  some  value  In  seek- 
ing a "subline"  style,  especially  vben  on s was  addressing  a learned  or 
"polite 11  audience,  his  chief  stylistic  Ideals  vere  clarity,  alrpllcity, 
end  persuasive  effectiveness.11® 


In  the  area  of  delivery  Watts's  consents  suggest  varied  influ- 
ences. Be  indicated  contemporary  English  sermon  delivery  as  a colorless 

tlce.  •’1  Be  praised  the  "superior  dignity  and  power1'  of  tbe  Trench 
pulpit  musters. Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  be  eralted  as  typifying  the 


*t6Watts,  "A  Guide  to  Prayer, " Works,  HI,  145-147. 

**7Watts,  "An  Humble  Attempt, " Works.  HI,  27- 
(Princeton,  1956),  p.  390.  ’ angle"* **  500-  7 

l*9Metts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  ' Works,  V,  346. 

50Watta,  "Miscellaneous  Thoughts, * Works,  IV,  543-544. 

^Letter  from  Dr.  watts  to  Bishop  Gibson,  Tunbridge  Wells,  August 
15,  1739-  Watts,  Works.  I,  larlli-lxlx. 

52Watts,  "Miscellaneous  Thoughts, * Works,  IV,  544. 

53watts,  "Die  Inprovoaent  of  the  Mind, “ Works,  V,  313. 
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particularly  that  of  Christ,  was  acknowledged  as  the  ideal. Hie  value 

The  study  of  elocutionary  manuals  was  recomaended,  but  no  particular 


Watts's  treatment  of  the  nature  of  memory  and  hie  discussions  of 
the  aeons  for  its  development  were  orthodox.  The  Importance  he  gave  to 

Althougi  allusions  were  made  to  procedures  advocated  by  the  ancients 
as  veil  as  by  such  contemporary  writers  on  mnemonics  as  Dr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
Lowe,  undoubtedly  Locke's  doctrines  exerted  the  strongest  Influence  in 
moulding  Watts's  conception  of  this  faculty.^7  In  addition,  hie  concern 

hie  matured  concept  of  memory. 


Puritan  Factors 

Without  apology.  Watts  admitted  that  his  preaching  advices  had  a 
noteworthy  Puritan  heritage. ^ In  particular,  this  source  helped  to  shape 

style  of  sermons. 


^‘Watts,  "The  national  Foundation, " Works.  V,  773. 

55Watts,  "The  Art  of  Beading, " Works.  VI,  699. 

56Watts,  "An  amble  Attempt,  ” Works,  m,  31* 

57 Watts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind, " Works,  V,  887.  Cf . 
"Phlloaopuical  Essays, " Works.  V,  626. 


^Watts,  “An  amble  Attempt, " Works. 


Ill,  64. 
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It  ms  from  this  tradition  that  Watts  adopted  the  pattern  of 
sermon  organization  built  around  the  three  elements  of  doctrine,  proof, 

60 

and  uee.  Biller  declares  this  format  had  been  in  use  for  centuries. 

the  more  recent  creation  of  the  Reverend  John  Udell  (d.  1592).^  In 
any  event.  Watts  recognized  the  three-fold  division  a 


In  addition,  in  the  area  of  sermon  organization  Watts  accepted 
and  furthered  the  reforms  af  the  Puritan  leader,  Richard  Baxter.  Beoog- 


of  divisions.  ^ Because  greater  clarity  had  resulted  from  this  pat- 
tern, Watts  called  for  an  even  simpler  pattern  of  organization- 

Than,  too,  from  the  Puritans  cam  Watts's  concept  of  "experi- 

This  vise,  which  held  that  each  condition  of  the 


soul  should  be  paralleled  by  appropriate  Bible  materials,  was  an  eaaen- 

66 

tial  element  in  his  sacred  rhetoric. 


<’®Haller,  Rise  of  Puritanism,  p.  23. 

^Everett  H.  Baerson,  "John  Udall  and  the  Puritan  Sermon, " 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XLIV  (October,  1958),  262. 

^Watts,  "An  arable  Attocgrt, " Works,  m,  25. 

Fraser  Mitchell,  awdish  Pulpit  Oratory  from  Andress  to 
Tillotson  (london,  1932),  p.  371- 

^Wta,  An  Humble  Attenpt, " Works.  HI,  25. 


Ibid.,  pp.  19-23. 


Finally,  while  rejecting  the  admittod  "coarseness"  of  some  early 
Puritan  divines.  Watts  acknowledged  that  their  Bensons  night  be  a nodd- 
ing force  In  promoting  a preacher's  directness  of  style  and  earnestness 


evangelical  purpose  of  the  ministry. 
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Bhylronnental  Factors 

Three  factors  in  Watts's  environment  Influenced  his  homiletics: 

struct  theories  of  cornml  cation,  (2)  the  eeplrlcal  approach  to  prob- 

the  nev  eigi  i ah  whssiw  class. 

In  the  first  of  these  areas.  Watts  believed  that  a better  under- 


passion, and  will  as  posers  of  the  mind,  and  showed  how  each  of  these 
was  linked  to  the  physical  body.* 1'®  On  this  basis  he  constructed  a com- 


° ‘watts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Hind,"  Works.  V,  350-351. 
®tetts,  "Hillosophical  Essays, " Works,  V,  532-538. 

®Ibld.,  p.  538.  Sec  also  Watts,  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Passl 

i,  II,  579-63'*  passim. 
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problems  of  tbe  ministry.^0  This  interest  shspea  his  doctrines,  caus- 
ing them,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  be  focused  upon  audience  lather 

cion  had  on  Watts's  honlletlcal  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  his  approach 
to  "truth. " Bov  well  one  remembered  material  was,  he  believed,  propor- 
tional to  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  was  first  understood.  The 
reality  of  personal  religion  was  attested  by  an  individual's  experience 
of  Ood.^  Truth  was  best  obtained  by  an  Avpewfent.iwi  wns  reasoned 
study  of  objective  reality.  The  most  effective  approach  to  the  last- 
ing persuasion  of  men  was  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  man' s nature. 
Preaching  methods  could  not  be  deduced  from  a priori  principles)  they 
must  be  devised  from  the  tests  of  actual  experience.^ 

Finally,  Watta's  homiletics  was  influenced  both  by  the  emergence 

vival  that  marked  his  day.  The  upsurge  of  a democratic  English  middle 
class  affected  rhetoric  generally.^  The  religious  movement  effected 


,0Ma.,  p.  605. 

Ajatts,  "An  Bumble  Attempt, " Works,  in,  18-19. 

72watts,  "A  Discourse  on  the  Way  of  Instruction  by  Catechism, " 
Works,  m,  211-215. 

\atts,  "Sermons, " Worts.  I,  22. 

Atetta,  "Iogick, " Worts,  V,  123. 

Aiatts,  "An  Bumble  Attempt, " Worts.  HI,  23. 
pp.  181-189.  ’ St0Iy  Speaking  ( , 935), 
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preaching  specifically. 

Howell  has  specified  the  nature  of  the  change  this  revolution 
vorked  on  rhetoric.  "These  social  and  political  pressures, " he  ssys, 
"had  their  consequences  in  the  world  of  Biglish  learning,  and  one  of 
these  consequences  was  that  rhetorical  theory  tended  to  becone  more 
simple  and  less  ritualistic  In  all  respects.  . . . Watts's  doctrines 
of  Simple  organisation,  a style  adapted  to  the  ccsnca  level,  and  plain 
conversational  delivery  reflected  the  influence  of  this  movement. 

In  addition,  certain  trends  In  eighteenth-century  religion  af- 
fected Watts's  thinking  about  homiletics.  Be  felt  not  only  the  general 
pressure  which  the  course  of  events  had  placed  upon  dissenter  preachers. 


cal  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  made  it 
necessary  that  they  exert  themselves  continuously.  As  Haller  says, 
"Discountenanced  by  those  In  authority  but  bent  on  saving  the  world, 

. . . they  were  compelled  to  seek  support  wherever  it  might  be  found 
among  the  people. "The  preachers,  if  they  wished  to  survive,  had 
to  find  means  to  stir  imagination,  Induce  emotional  excitement,  wring 
tbs  hearts  of  sinners,  win  souls  to  tbs  hard.  In  other  words  make  them- 
selves understood  and  felt.'^  By  Watts's  time  these  pressures  had 


"^Haller,  Rise  of  Puritanism,  p 


9 Ibid. , p.  23. 
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changed  the  basic  character  at  dissenter  preaching.  It  had  become  simpler 
and  acre  direct,  and  specifically  designed  "to  convert  coononers. "®°  This 
process,  begun  In  the  seventeenth  century,  may  be  regarded  as  a strong 

A final  moulding  agent  shaping  Watts's  sacred  rhetoric  was  the 
current  religious  revival.  Concerning  the  early  years  at  Watts’s  minis- 

tso  Wesleys. This  need  challenged  Watts  to  unwearied  efforts  "to 
rekindle  the  flame  of  spiritual  religion. "®  Watts's  reaction  to  Jona- 
than Edwards'  account  of  the  American  Awakening  Is  eloquent  evidence  of 

tlon  en  masse,  as  the  necessary  key  to  evangelism.  Watts  was  not  only 
Influenced  by,  but  also  richly  contributed  to  the  theory  of  revival 
preaching.  His  amble  Attempt,  as  has  repeatedly  been  stated,  was 
directed  toward  the  promotion  of  a style  of  preaching  designed  to  effect 


In  sisnoary,  then,  Watts's  homiletics  reveals  a complex  of  lnflu- 
i:  a ground-work  of  classical  rhetoric,  a structure  shaped  In  large 


®°Howell,  logic  and  Rhetoric  In  England,  p.  386. 

^Robert  Barclay,  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious 
of  the  Coamonsealth  (London,  1876),  p.  596. 


land,  17I1O  (Hew  York,  n-d: ),  p.  7- 


in  the  Revival  of  Religion  In  Mew  aig- 
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part  by  the  hnalletleal  doctrines  of  the  earlier  Puri teas,  an  sppllca- 

presaores  and  chal langes  of  the  aoclo- religious  awakening. 

Evaluation 

A final  Judgaent  concerning  Matte's  homlletical  doctrines  depends 
upon  an  evaluation <f  their  intrinsic  worth.  What  was  their  contemporary 
influence?  To  what  extent  did  their  influence  continue?  What  la  their 


Contemporary  Influence 

Watts's  doctrines  not  only  helped  to  shape  the  preaching  practice 
of  four  pivotal  eighteenth-century  ministers  but  also  to  establish  a 

First,  as  Barclay  among  others  has  shown.  Watts  influenced  the 
preaching  of  Whltefleld  and  Wesley.  One  must  agree  with  Daniel  Kidder 
that  the  sermons  of  these  men  revolutionized  English  preaching. ^ 

Bishop  Ryle  calls  them  the  prime  factors  in  awakening  the  new  spiritual 
zeal,  promoting  missionary  work,  and  effecting  social  reform.***’  Yet, 
without  minimi  zing  the  personal  inventiveness  of  these  great  revivalists, 
the  influence  of  Watts' a theories  on  their  work  must  be  recognized.  "The 
great  wisdom  of  his  advices, " says  Barclay,  "was  proved  by  the  adoption 


%le,  C 


pp.  23-29- 
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d style  of  preaching  by  Whltefleld,  the  two  Wesleys, 

.01 

In  addition.  Watts  Influenced  Ibllllp  Doddridge,  a key  figure 
among  eighteenth-century  dissenters.  Doddridge  collaborated  with  George 
Campbell  In  translating  the  [lew  Testament,  taught  Joseph  Priestly,  sub- 
stituted English  for  latln  In  his  classroco,  and  enunciated  one  of  the 
most  Important  contemporary  series  of  lectures  on  preaching.®®  Pointing 
out  that  Watts  and  Doddridge  advocated  the  same  standards  of  style,  the 
same  types  of  appeals  and  proofs,  the  si 
and  extempore  delivery,  Barclay  sees  th» 

veneration  of  watts,  and  his  own  a&ilsslon  of  Indebtedness,  substantiates 
this  cisim-  In  the  Preface  to  hla  most  famous  book.  The  Mae  and  Progress 
of  Bellgion  In  the  Soul,  he  declares,  "My  much  honored  friend.  Dr. 
watts,  . . . laid  the  scheme  especially  of  the  former  part. 1,90  Davis 
quotes  at  length  from  this  same  preface  to  illustrate  the  extent  to 


_ 91 


^Barclay,  inner  Life  of  Religious  Societies,  pp.  596-60h.  Wesley 
writes  In  bis  Journal  under  the  date  of  February  17,  1769,  "I  abridged  Dr. 
Watts's  pretty  'Treatise  on  the  Passions.'"  In  his  writings  Wesley  refers 
to  Watts  fifteen  times.  John  Wesley,  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley. 
A.M.  (lb  vole.;  London,  n.d.  ). 

88HoIachlan,  English  Education  under  the  Teat  Acts,  pp.  189,206,313- 


a Societies,  pp.  597-60U. 

if  Religion  In  the  Soul 


91Davla,  Watts,  p.  22b. 
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lastly.  Watts  Influenced  the  Reverend  John  Mason,  an  Important 

cutionary  aovenent  has  been  widely  recognized.  Quthrie  names  bln  aa 
the  first  nan  "to  Justify  the  use  of  the  word  elocution  to  describe 
delivery. Babeman  begins  bis  account  of  tbs  Joey  figures  In  the 
movement  with  a discussion  of  Mason's  vork.^  While  Howell  suggests 
that  Mason  was  simply  a link  in  a trend  that  began  almost  a century 

chose  Muon's  book  as  the  basis  for  bis  advices  to  preachers.^  Mason's 
Instructions  concerning  "voice  stops"  were,  bowever,  only  a duplication 
of  those  advanced  by  Watts.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  hie  Important 
concept  of  "naturalness"  was  baaed  upon  a direct  quotation  from  Watts's 
Art  of  Beading.96 

m addition  to  bis  Influence  on  those  four  key  elgbteenth-cen- 


9sSarren  Guthrie,  "Rhetorical  Theory  In  Colonial  America, " 
History  of  Speech  Education  in  America,  ed.  Karl  R.  Wallace  (Rev 

isi*.  im: *55. 

P.  119.  3FrOd°rl0lC  W’  aaxzma‘  a«Uah  SourcaB  of  nooutlon'  4*44- * 

^Howell,  ''Scnroes  of  the  Elocutionary  Mwen 

®^Mason,  An  Essay  on  Elocution,  pp.  20-21. 

9^  Davis,  Watts,  p.  224. 


P.  13. 
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tendency  of  lesser  preachers  to  Imitate  great  and  popular  pulpit  m 


After  citing  Watts's  vide  renovn,  lady  Huntington,  vho  knew  him, 
said,  "wherever  he  goes,  be  Is  regarded  vith  veneration. ""  Toplady  re- 
ferred to  Watts  as  one  of  the  three  most  able  teachers  of  his  generation.®0 

standable  that  preaching  theories  of  suoh  a highly  respected  Individual 

his  profession.  Indeed,  as  Is  Indicated  in  An  Usable  Attempt,  watts  him- 
self felt  this  to  be  the  case.10* 

The  claim  for  Watts's  contesqwrary  hcolletical  Influence  rests, 

Wesley,  Doddridge,  and  Mason,  as  veil  as  on  the  more  general  Influence 
he  exercised  over  his  profession  as  a whole  by  means  of  his  writings  and 
reputation. 


In  addition  to  this  contemporary  Influence,  Watts's  hamiletlcal 
doctrines  affected  preaching  procedures  In  subsequent  years.  Evidence 
of  this  fact  la  found  In  the  repeated  publication  of  hie  books  contain- 

"srastow,  Representative  Modern  Preachers,  p.  lx. 

"Helen  C.  Knight,  lady  Huntington  and  Her  Friends  (Hew  York,  1853), 

p.  21. 

100Toplady,  worim,  XV,  109. 

101Bogne  and  Bennett,  History  of  Dissenters.  HI,  47 0. 

10SWatts,  "An  Humble  Attengit,  " Works,  HI,  3-4. 
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log  preaching  advices  and  in  the  continued  reference  to  hla  doctrines 
in  later  textbooks  on  homiletics. 

The  re-publication  of  Watts's  works  was  frequent.  In  fact,  as 
the  account  of  his  life  In  DUB  suggests,  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
authors  of  two  centuries. 10^  The  Library  of  Congress  lists  six  editions 
of  the  Loglck.  one  as  late  as  1819;  eighteen  editions  of  The  Improvement 
of  the  Mind,  one  as  late  as  1885;  three  editions  of  A Guide  to  Prayer. 

as  late  as  1832.  The  listings  of  the  British  Museum  follow  the  same  pat- 
tern, but  Include  also  one  French  edition  of  the  Loglck  and  one  Sanskrit 

For  more  than  a century  writers  on  hanlletlca  continued  to  draw 
from  Watts's  advices  on  preaching.  John  Newton  not  only  urged  preachers 
to  study  Watts's  theory  but  also  to  read  his  sermons  as  models  for  Imlta- 
lnk 

tlon.  William  Bussell  suggested  Watts  as  a model  of  the  warm,  Inaglna- 
105 

tlve  style.  Kidder  ranked  Watts  with  Burnet,  Baxter,  Edwards,  Black- 
more,  Doddridge,  Seeker,  Gibbons,  and  Campbell  because  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  concept  of  extemporaneous  preaching.1®’  In  addition.  It 
Bhraiis  be  recalled  that  Doddridge,  Seeker,  and  Gibbons  admitted  being 
strongly  influenced  by  Watts.  An  Important  nineteenth-century  work. 


•The  Dictionary  of  Biography,  ed.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 

and  Sir  Sidney  Lee  (22  vols.;  London,  1938),  XX,  979. 

10Sfewton,  Works,  V,  9h. 

105Willlam  Bussell,  Pulpit  Elocution  (Andover,  1853),  p.  107. 
106Kidder,  Bmlletlcs,  pp.  46M73- 
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The  Xckcok  Ministers  Cenmanlon.  classed  a volume  of  Watts's  advices  with 
the  worsts  of  Mason,  Burnet,  Ifesglll,  Baxter,  Jennings,  and  Doddridge. 1OT 

doiibtedly  was  enhanced  by  his  general  distinction  In  the  history  of 
religion.  Because  of  this,  as  veil  as  his  Influence  on  Weeley  and  White- 
field,  Davis  concludes  that  he  vas  "the  key  transitional  figure”  In  the 
^ h produced  node  ovangell  al  preaching. 108 

Present  Day  Value 

The  final  question  concerning  Watts's  homiletics  relates  to  Its 
present  day  value.  In  this  connection,  these  observations  seem  pertinent. 

First,  Watts' 8 preaching  advices  are  valuable  In  helping  the 
modem  student  understand  and  evaluate  early  eighteenth  century  bomi- 

rbetorlc  as  well  as  In  the  history  of  preaching,  and  as  Howell  suggests, 

watts  pinpointed  the  weakness  of  the  English  pulpit  of  the  period — 
lta  Ignorance  and  lethargy.  Its  lack  of  concern  with  spiritual  salvation. 
He  showed  how  much  contesporary  preaching  vas  a profuse  display  of  logi- 
cal analysis,  on  the  ooe  hand,  and  a formless,  meaningless  harangue,  on 


lOTgee  Surry  Caplan  and  Henry  II.  King,  "Pulpit  Eloquence;  a List 
of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Studies  In  Bigllsh, " Speech  Monographs,  xxn, 
(Special  Issue,  1955),  91- 

lc6Davls,  watts,  p.  230. 

^Howell,  "Sources  of  the  Elocutionary  Movement, " p.  2. 
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the  other. 110  as  emphasized  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  traditional  lnventlonal  topics  ae  sources  for  sermon  material. 111 
He  explained  why  a new  system  of  disposition,  vith  parts  managed  ac- 
cording to  the  speaker's  purpose,  was  a growing  necessity. 112  He  ex- 
pressed a movement  in  style  toward  a vans  but  direct  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression. ^ He  revealed  by  his  allusions  the  Influence  which  Preach 

day. 1111  He  contributed  to  the  movement  for  "natural"  reading  and  for 
the  extemporaneous  delivery  of  sermons. ^ He  provided  a survey  of 
current  yBteus  of  iuvhl.hi  s ^ He  exemplified  the  Influence  which 

sitting  truth.**7  In  short,  Watts's  extensive  writings  present  a valu- 

and  the  influences  that  molded  them  may  be  viewed  and  evaluated. 

Second,  Watts's  homiletics  have  intrinsic  value  for  ministers  of 
all  ages.  His  philosophy  of  preaching  was  grounded  in  evangelical 


110Watts,  "Miscellaneous  Thoughts, " Works.  17, 

**W,  "Logick, " Works.  7,  151.  Cf.  Howell,  "Sources  of  the 
Elocutionary  Movement, " p.  3- 

■H^Ibld. . p.  170. 

113Watts,  "An  arable  Attempt, " Works,  HI,  25-26. 
ll!*Watts,  "Miscellaneous  Thoughts, " Works,  17,  5Wk 
U5ttid.,  pp.  5*>3-5W». 

u6Watts,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Mind, " Works.  7,  279-287. 
U7Watta,  "Hiilosophical  Essays, * Works.  7,  500-529  passim. 
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purpose  and  adapted  to  the  end  of  persuasion* Simplicity,  directness, 
vitality,  purposlveness,  adaptation,  extemporaneous  and  natural  delivery, 

much  merit  today  as  when  Watts  first  advanced  then.  Midi  of  vhat  Watts 
said  veil  has  since  been  restated,  and  in  some  instances  further  developed 
and  clarified.  QrU  fact  alone  above  the  value  of  Watts's  doctrines  In 
that  he  early  expressed  a theory  of  communication  accepted  as  valuable  by 

Two  of  Watts's  hamiletical  doctrines,  however,  contain  present  day 
values  sufficient  to  merit  special  aphasia. 

First,  Watts  gave  primary  importance  to  the  power  of  memory  in 
promoting  the  ends  of  preaching.  This  retentive  power,  he  repeatedly  as- 
serted, actually  formed  an  "Inlaid”  character. What  a man  remembers 
becomes  the  real  man.  While  recognizing  the  function  of  memory  in  en- 
abling the  hearer  and  speaker  to  retain  speech  materials.  Watts  contended 

by  the  material  that  was  thus  retained.  Because  preaching  is  primarily 
concerned  with  character,  Watts's  emphasis  gave  added  impetus  to  the  ac- 
quisition, organization,  and  presentation  of  sermon  material  adapted  to 

118 

Watts,  "An  Bzmble  Attempt,"  Works,  III,  11. 

u9WOtts,  "A  way  of  Instructing  Children  by  Catechism, " Works,  m. 
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of  memory,  It  effected  a permanent  change  In  the  character  of  the 
hearer.12® 

A second  major  emphasis  in  Matte's  teachings  that  has  value  to* 

pllsh  the  persuasive  end  of  preaching.  Sectional  arousal  is  normal  to 
all  persuasion,  but  in  the  area  of  Christian  preaching,  Matts  contended, 

the  necessity  of  objectivity  in  exposition,  he  pled  with  urgency  that 

essential. 122  Watts  maintained— and  the  history  of  the  contes©orary 
religious  revival  supported  his  argument— that  religion  mist  reach  the 
heart  in  order  to  stay  in  the  head. 

Later  voices  have  raised  the  same  contention.  In  1879,  declar- 
ing that  the  "pulpit  is  not  the  place  for  essays, " Bishop  Matthew  Simp- 

sympathetic  heart,  for  the  personal  benefit  and  edification  of  his  con- 
gregation, and  to  touch  and  elevate  the  aspirations  of  every  individual. l12^ 
In  1951,  Elton  Trueblood  warned  that  as  the  power  of  the  Stalinist 
system  arose  not  simply  from  a philosophy  and  a program,  but  from  "a 
terrible  passion,  which  makes  people  unreservedly  and  fanatically  de- 
voted to  Its  cause, " so  must  preaching  arouse  and  move  if  it  is  to  win 


1S0Watto,  "An  Bumble  Attenpt, " Works,  m,  99-100. 

12Lnaa..  p.  38.  ^aia..  p.  3 9- 


30b. 


123!fctthew 


(Hew  fork,  1879),  p. 
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a.12**  If  the  viows  of  Simpson  and  Erueblood  concerning  the 
(f  emotional  arousal  for  effective  preaching  are  correct, 
then  Watts's  advice  in  this  regard  deserves  careful  attention  by  preach- 
ers of  *m«  and  all  ages. ^ 

In  1SA8,  Ihxry  Escott,  after  searching  widely  for  a booh  on 
prayer  adequate  to  modem  needs,  concluded  that  "as  far  as  one  has  been 
able  to  trace,  there  is  only  one  such  bode  It  Is  Isaac  Watts's  A Guide 
to  Prayer.  In  S.  Harwell  Coder,  after  searching  for  a booh  of 

sensona  adequate  to  this  hour  of  world  trial,  turned  to  Watts's  World  to 


essays  of  Watts  as  an  aid  In  Interpreting  Ioche1 s philosophy  in  terms 
of  contasporary  thought.  When  Ewell  reinterpreted  the  sources  of 
the  Ifrigl  lnh  elocution  movement  he  listed  watts  as  one  of  those  "who  best 

orv."1^ 


^ELton  Trueblood,  Ihe  Life  We  Prize  (Hew  York,  1951),  P-  27. 
^See  Bavls,  Watts,  p.  230. 

Escott,  "Introduction,”  In  Watts,  A Slide  to  Prayer 


i,  19M),  p.  11. 


(Oxford, 
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Certainly,  these  statements  suggest  that  as  modern  scholarship 
constantly  reveals  new  and  important  contributions  which  Watts  made  in 
other  fields,  so  may  his  contributions  to  preaching  theory  he  found  to 
offer  practical  and  retarding  values  to  those  vho  will  study  and  evalu- 


Perhapa  the  true  value  of  Watts's  homiletics  for  men  today  may 
be  saaaarlzed  by  reference  to  Watts's  Well.  In  the  city  of  Southampton, 

water  may  still  be  drown.  Used  by  the  Watts  family  two  centuries  ago, 
it  is  still  called  Watts's  well.  This  veil  typified  Watts's  contribu- 
tion. To  those  who  care  to  delve  into  Watts's  homiletics  there  yet 

pastoral  evangelical  preaching. 


^Hwell,  "Sources  of  the  Elocutionary  Movement,  ” p.  fc. 
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delphla  1830.  Hew  York  1831.  Boston  1841.  Seventh  edition  1708 
(London)  1783,  1725,  1728,  1734.  Fourteenth  edition  1740,  1744, 
1748,  1755,  1762,  1763,  1767,  1767,  1768.  Blinburgh  1772.  IoUu* 
1772,  1773,  1774.  Salisbury  1774.  London  1775.  Blinburgh  1776. 
Salisbury  1776.  Coventry  1776.  London  1777,  1777.  1778,  1781. 
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Coventry  1782.  London  1784,  1785,  1786.  WOrchester  1786. 

London  1787,  1788,  1789,  1791,  1793,  1798.  York  1799-  London 
1802,  1803,  1804,  I808,  1811,  1811,  1812,  1815,  I8l6,  I8l8,  I8I8, 
1821,  I829.] 


1713  A Guide  to  Prayer:  or,  a Free  end  Rational  Account  of  the  01ft, 
Grace  and  Spirit  of  Prayer;  with  plain  Directions  how  every 
Christian  nay  attain  them.  [EUaabeth-town  1797.  Mill-Hill  (N.J. ) 
1811.  Sixth  edition  London  1739.  Eighth  edition  1743.  Tenth 
edition  1753.  Seventh  edition  Glasgow  1733.  New  edition  1790.1 

1713  Divine  Bongs  attempted  in  Busy  Language,  for  the  use  of  Children. 
With  acme  Additional  Composures . [Biinburgh  1774.  Hew -berry 
Fort  1784.  London  1789.  Bennington  (Vt.)  1799.  Medford  (Mass.) 
1799.  Boston  1803,  1808.  New  York  1818.  New  Haven  1819.  Wash- 
ington 1823.  Ifew-Haven  1824.  Hew  York  1827,  1834.  London  1866. 
Boston  1892.  Nine  editions  in  London  by  1728.  London  1779- 
Salisbury  1776.  London  1777.  lCidderaaster  1790.  Gainsborough 
1790.  London  1790.  London  1791,  1799.  Bath  lBOO.  Coventry  1800. 
Kiddermaster  1800.  Wellington  1800.  iandon  1800,  1805,  IS05,  1806, 
I807,  I8O9.  Boston  1810.  1814,  1816.  Glasgow  1823.  London 

1836.  London  1826,  1829.  Derby  1830.  London  I83O.  New  Castle 
1832,  1834,  1839.  London  1636,  1840.  Boston  1844.  London  1848, 
1849,  1852,  I854.  Edinburgh  1855.  London  1855,  I856,  1856.  New 
York  1857.  London  1857,  i860,  1861,  1864,  1866,  1867,  1867, 

1867,  1869,  1870,  1872,  1873,  1873,  1876,  1877.  1079,  1880. 

Dublin  1853-  London  1820.] 

1719  The  Psalms  of  David  Imitated  in  the  Language  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  Applied  to  the  Christian  State  and  Worship.  [Boston  1823,  1823, 
1767,  1768,  1772,  1830,  1841.  Philadelphia  I830.  London  1707, 

1761.  Providence  1781.  New  York  1792.  Dover  1794.  Hew  York  1793, 
1831.  Rutland  1814.  Philadelphia  1S38.  Derby  1853.  Cornhill 
1804.  Boston  1851.  Hartford  (Conn.)  1801.  Exeter  (II. H.)  IBIS, 
1818.  Exeter,  (N.H.)  I8l8.  Haverhill  (Mass.)  ISIS.  Philadelphia 

I818.  Cornhill  I8I9.] 

1720  An  Elegy  on  the  much  lammted  Death  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Bury. 

[London  1721.] 

1721  The  Art  of  Reading  and  Writing  Biglish:  or,  the  chief  Principles 
and  Rules  of  Pronouncing  our  Mother -Tongue,  both  In  Prose  and 
Verse;  with  a Variety  of  Instructions  for  True  Spelling.  Writ- 
ten at  first  for  Private  Use,  and  now  published  for  the  Benefit 
of  all  Persons  who  desire  a better  acquaintance  with  their  Native 


language.  [Third  edition  London  1726.) 
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1781  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects;  viz.  1.  II.  XU.  The  Inward  Witness 
of  Christianity.  . . . XHI.  XIV.  Appearing  before  God.  Wbere- 

State,  are  set  in  a Fair  and  H»sy  Light.  Together  with  a Sacred 
Bymn  annexed  to  each  Subject.  [Boston  1746,  1841.  Third  edi- 
tion London  1785.  Seventh  edition  Boston  1746.  Ninth  edition 
London  1772,  1780,  1792,  1811,  1826.] 

1722  An  Elegiac  Ode  written  In  the  form  of  a Soliloquy  or  Mourning 
Meditation  at  the  Death  of  Sir  Thcmas  Abney,  Knt.  and  Alderman 
of  London,  ...  In  Two  Parts.  . . . 

1722  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity:  or.  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit,  three  Persona  and  one  God,  asserted  and  proved,  with 
their  Divine  Rights  and  Honors  vindicated  by  plain  Evidence  of 
Scripture,  without  the  Aid  or  Incimibrance  of  Human  Schemes. 

Written  chiefly  for  the  use  of  private  Christians. 

1722  Death  and  Heaven;  or,  the  lest  Enemy  Conquered,  and  Separate 
Spirits  made  perfect:  with  an  Account  of  the  Rich  Variety  of 
Their  anploymentB  and  Pleasures;  attempted  in  two  Funeral  Dis- 
courses, In  memory  of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  Baronet,  and  his  lady, 
deceased.  [Second  edition  London  1742.] 

1723.  Sermons  an  Various  Subjects,  vis.  Christian  Faith,  I.  H.  IH. 

A Rational  Defence  of  the  Gospel.  . . . XVI.  Courage  and  Honour. 
With  Hynms  suitable  to  every  Subject.  . . . Vol.  H.  . . 

1723  A Hopeful  Youth  Falling  Short  of  Heaven,  exemplified  in  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Rich  Young  Man  whom  Jesus  Love. 

1724  Three  Dissertations  relating  to  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, (vis. ) I.  The  Arlan  Invited  to  the  Orthodox  Faith.  II.  God 
and  Man  united  In  the  Parson  of  Christ.  III.  The  Worship  of  Christ 
as  Mediator  founded  on  his  Godhead. 

1724.  Loglck:  or  the  Right  Use  of  Reason  In  the  fiiquiry  after  Truth 
with  a Variety  of  Rules  to  guard  against  error  In  the  Affairs  of 
Religion  and  Human  Life,  as  well  as  In  the  Sciences.  [London 

1725.  Seventh  edltlonl740.  London  1745,  1751,  1763,  I8l0. 

Boston  1819,  1822.  London  1793,  1797,  1801.  Edinburgh  I8I7. 

Boston  (Fifth  American  edition)  1812.] 

1725  Four  Dissertations  relating  to  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

1726  The  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  made  easy:  or  the 

of  Globes  and  Maps:  . . ."tlloalon  1726^1728/1736?  y ** 
edition  London  1765,  1772.] 


Seventh 
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1726  A Defence  against  the  Temptation  to  Self-Murther.  Wherein  the 
Criminal  Nature  and  Quilt  of  it  are  displayed:  the  various 
Pretences  for  it  are  examined  and  answered:  . . . Together  with 

Practices  n-icin  to  this  heinous  Sin. 

1727  The  Religions  Improvement  of  Public  Events.  A Sermon  preached 
at  Berry-Street,  June  18,  1727.  On  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  our 

his  present  Majesty  George  H.  [Second  edition  London  1727. 
Third  edition  1727.] 

1728  Prayers  Composed  for  the  Use  and  imitation  of  Children,  suited 
to  their  different  Ages  and  their  various  Occasions:  together 
with  Instructions  to  Youth  in  the  Duty  of  Prayer,  drawn  up  by 
way  of  Question  and  Answer.  And  a Serious  Address  to  then  on 
that  Subject. 

1728  An  Essay  towards  the  Bicouragemant  of  Charity-Schools,  parti- 
cularly those  which  are  supported  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  for 
teaching  the  Children  of  the  Votxe  to  Read  and  Work;  ...  to 
which  is  prefixed,  an  Address  to  the  Supporters  of  those  Schools. 

1729  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,  Divine  end  Moral:  With  a Sacred 
Hynm  suited  to  each  Subject.  In  Three  Volumes.  Design'd  for 
the  Use  of  Christian  Families,  as  well  as  for  the  Hours  of 

1729  A Caveat  against  Infidelity:  or  the  Danger  of  Apostasy  fren  the 
Christian  Faith:  with  an  Answer  to  various  queries  concerning 
the  Solvation  of  the  Heathens,  sal  the  Hope  of  the  Modern  Deists 
upon  their  Pretences  to  Sincerity. 

1729  The  Doctrine  of  the  Passions  Explained  end  Improved;  or,  a brief 
and  comprehensive  Scheme  of  the  natural  Affections  of  Mankind, 
and  an  Account  of  their  names,  Nature,  Appearances,  Effects,  and 
different  Uses  in  Human  Life;  to  which  are  subjoined  Moral  and 
Divine  Rules  for  the  Regulation  or  Government  of  them.  [Hew  York 
1795.1 

1729  Discourses  of  the  love  of  God  and  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Pas- 
sions in  Religion,  with  a Devout  Meditation  suited  to  each  Dis- 
course. To  which  is  Prefixed,  A Plain  and  Particular  Account  of 
the  Hatural  Passions,  with  Rules  for  the  Government  of  them. 
[London  1760.  Hew  York  1832.  London  1739.  Fifth  edition  1770. 
London  1799.  London  1820.] 

by  his  Majesty  King  Goorgo  IX  to  the  Government  of  New  Hcgland, 
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and  nov  Returning  Boise.  [Thla  poem  of  forty-one  lines  vas  pub- 
lished In  Boston,  probably  by  Belcher.  It  does  not  appear  in 
the  collected  works.  ] 

1730  Catechisms;  or.  Instructions  in  the  Principles  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  end  the  History  of  Scripture,  composed  for  Children 
end  Youth,  according  to  their  different  Ages.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed, a Discourse  on  the  Way  of  Instruction  by  Catechisms,  and 
the  best  Manner  of  Composing  them.  [London  1731*.  Seventeenth 
edition  Edinburgh  1779*  Twenty-second  edition  London  1792. 
Cambridge  lSll.  Glasgow  1856,  I859J 

1731  An  Humble  Attempt  towards  the  Revival  of  Practical  Religion 
anting  Christians,  and  particularly  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  by 
a Serious  Address  to  Ministers  and  People,  In  setae  occasional 
Discourses. 

1731  The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Human  Reason:  or,  the  Important 
Question  about  the  Sufficiency  of  Reason  to  Conduct  Mankind  to 
Religion  and  Future  Happiness,  argued  between  an  Inquiring  Deist 
and  a Christian  Divine:  and  the  Debate  Compromised  and  Determined 
to  the  Satisfaction  of  both,  by  an  impartial  Moderator. 

1732  Hu  Watchful  Christian  Prepared  for  Early  Death.  A Sermon  on  oc- 
casion of  the  Decease  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Abney,  ...  Preached  ... 
April  2,  1732.  [Second  edition  London  1737.] 

1732  A Short  View  of  the  Whole  Scripture  History,  with  a Continuation 
of  the  Jewish  Affairs,  from  the  Old  Testament,  till  the  Tims  of 
Christ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Chief  Prophecies  that  relate  to  him: 
represented  In  a way  of  Qiestlon  and  Answer.  Illustrated  with  vari 
ous  Remarks  on  the  History  and  the  Religion  of  the  Patriarchs,  Jews 

Writings  of  the  Jews;  and  adorned  with  Figures  relating  to  their 
Cas$,  Tabernacle,  and  Worship.  [London  1797.  London  1816.  Second 
■wHtlon  Tw»winn  1736.  Fourth  edition  1731.  Sixth  «d1t.1on  1761. 
Eighth  edition  1767.  Fourteenth  edition  1787.  Sixteenth  edition 
London  1792,  1795,  1793.  Twenty-first  edition  181k.  Twenty-fifth 
edition  1818,  1825,  1828.  Oxford  1829.  London  18B6,  1850,  1862, 
1866.] 

1732  An  Essay  toward  the  Proof  of  a Separate  State  of  Souls  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Cramaneament  of  the  Rewards 
of  Virtue  and  Vice  immediately  after  Death. 

1732  An  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Will  in  God  and  in  Creatures,  and  on 

Various  Subjects  connected  therewith:  viz.  the  Ideas  of  Liberty 
and  necessity;  the  Causes  of  the  Determination  of  the  Will;  the 
Use  of  the  Understanding  to  direct,  not  to  determine  it;  the 
Liberty  of  Cod  as  a Creator,  a Governor,  and  a Benefactor;  the 
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Doctrine  of  Fatality;  the  Spring  of  Morel  Good  and  Bril;  the 
Difference  between  Moral  and  Positive  Lars;  the  Bin  and  Fall 
of  Man,  and  the  Free  Grace  of  God;  the  Eewardahleness  of  Faith 
in  the  Gospel,  and  the  criminal  Nature  of  Infidelity. 

1733  Philosophical  Essays  on  Various  Subjects,  via.  Space,  Substance, 
Body,  Spirit,  the  Operations  of  the  Soul  in  Union  with  the  Body, 
Innate  Ideas,  Perpetual  Consciousness,  Place  and  Motions  of 
Spirits,  the  Departing  Soul,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  the 
Production  and  Operation  of  Plants  and  Animals,  with  soon  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  To  which  is  sub- 
joined a Brief  Scheme  of  Ontology,  or  the  Science  of  Being  in 
General,  with  its  Affections.  [London  17>£.  Edinburgh  1833.] 

I73U  Reliquiae  Juyanlleat  Miscellaneous  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse 
on  Natural,  Moral,  and  Divine  Subjects;  written  chiefly  in 
Younger  Years.  [Iondon  1731*.  Boston  1796.  London  1737,  17*»2. 
Fifth  edition  1766.  Leaves  1833,  1833.] 

1735  Faith  and  Practice  Represented  in  fifty-four  Sermons  on  the  Prin- 
cipal Heads  of  tns  Christian  Religion;  Preached  at  Berry  Street, 
1733.  By  1.  Matts,  D.  D.,  D.  Neal,  H.A.,  J.  Guyse,  D.  D.,  S. 
Price,  D.  Jennings,  J.  Hubbard.  Published  for  the  use  of  Families, 
especially  on  the  Lord's  Day  Evenings.  [The  work  appeared  in  two 
volumes;  Watts  wrote  Sermons  i,  xi,  xiii,  xix,  and  xxv  in  Vol.  I 
and  xxxl,  xxxvll,  xlii,  and  xlix  in  Vol.  II.] 

173£  The  Redeemer  and  the  Sanctifier!  or,  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  and 
the  Operations  of  the  Spirit  Vindicated!  with  a free  Debate  about 
the  Importance  of  these  Doctrines,  represented  in  a friendly  Con- 
versation between  Persons  of  different  Sentiments. 

1737  Humility  Represented  in  the  Character  of  St.  Paul,  the  chief 
Springs  of  it  Opened,  and  its  various  Advantages  Displayed;  to- 
gether with  some  occasional  Views  of  the  contrary  Vice. 

1738  The  Holiness  of  Times,  Places,  and  People  under  the  Jewish  and 

courses,  via.  1.  CD  the  Perpetuity  of  a Sabbath,  and  the  Obser- 
vation of  the  Lord'a  Day.  II.  The  Administration  of  the  Lord's 

of  places  of  Worship,  considered  in  a sermon  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  meeting  place.  Forms  of  Worship,  and  Holy  Things  more  exactly 
prescribed  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the  Hew.  V.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Visible  end  the  Invisible  Church,  the  Jewish 
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1739  The  World  to  Cose:  or.  Discourses  on  the  Jays  or  Sorrows  at 
Departed  Souls  at  Death,  and  the  Glory  or  Terror  of  the  Resur- 
rection. Whereto  Is  prefixed.  An  Essay  towards  the  Proof  of 
a Separate  State  of  Souls  after  Death.  [London  17W),  17W), 
1813.  Haverhill  1816.  ] 

1739  A Hew  Essay  on  Civil  tamer  in  Things  Sacred;  or,  an  Inquiry 

after  an  Established  Religion,  consistent  with  the  just  liber- 
ties of  Mankind  and  practicable  under  every  fora  of  Civil 


1739  Self-Love  and  Virtue  Reconciled  only  by  Religion;  or,  an  Essay 
to  prove  that  the  only  Effectual  Obligation  of  Mankind  to  prac- 
tice Virtue  depends  on  the  Existence  and  Will  of  God;  together 
with  an  occasional  Proof  of  the  Necessity  of  Revelation. 

17**0  The  Rain  and  Recovery  of  Mankind:  or,  an  attempt  to  Vindicate 
the  Scriptural  Account  of  these  greet  Events  upon  the  plain 
Principles  of  Reason.  With  an  answer  to  various  Difficulties 
relating  to  Original  Sin,  the  Universal  Depravation  of  Nature, 
and  the  over-spreading  Curse  of  Death;  general  offers  of  Grace 
to  all  Men,  and  the  certain  Salvation  of  hub;  the  Case  of  the 
HeathenNatlons,  and  the  State  at  the  Dying  Infants.  Whereto  ere 
subjoined  three  short  Essays,  viz.  The  Proof  of  Man's  Pall  by 
his  Misery;  The  Iaqwtatlon  of  Sin  end  Righteousness;  and.  The 
Guilt  and  Defilement  of  Sin. 

17h0  Questions  Proper  for  Students  In  Divinity,  Candidates  of  the 
Ministry,  and  Young  Christians. 


. Comnnlcatlon  at  useful  Knowledge  in  _ _ 

the  Sciences,  and  In  Cannon  life.  [London  1761.  Boston  1793- 
Edinburgh  1801.  London  1804.  Boston  1812.  Washington  1813. 
Edinburgh  l8lh.  Derby  1818.  New  York  1819.  Boston  1821. 
Boston  1822.  1826,  1832.  Baltimore  1833.  Boston  1833,  1833- 
Nsw  York  18W.  New  York  1885.  Second  edition- Lend  ' " ~ 

1809,  1817, 


y difficulties  of  the  Old  » 
the  New;  and  particularly  to  Explain  and  Reconcile  the  several 
Hurts  of  St.  Hall's  Epistles  an  these  Subjects  to  every  Capacity. 
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1745  The  World  to  Ceos.  (Vol.  H. ) [Second  edition  London  174$. 
Boston  1748.  Leeds  l600.  Porteea  1809.  Bungay  1813.  Lon- 
don 181$.  Ramsey  1816.  ] 

174$  Orthodoxy  and  Charity  United:  In  several  Reconciling  EsB&ys 
on  the  Lav  and  Gospel,  Faith  and  Works:  viz.  Essay  I.  The 
Substance  or  natter  of  the  Gospel.  XI.  The  Form  of  the  Gospel. 
III.  The  use  at  the  Law  under  the  Gospel.  IV.  Mistaken  ways 
of  coning  to  God  without  Christ.  V.  A Plain  and  Easy  Account 
of  Saving  Faith,  or  caning  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  VI.  A 

Salvation.  VH.  Against  imcharltablcness.  VIII.  The  Dif- 
ficulties in  Scripture,  and  the  various  opinions  of  Christians. 
IX.  An  Apology  for  Christians  of  Different  Sentiments.  [Bos- 
ton 1749. ] 

174$  A Faithful  Enquiry  after  the  Ancient  and  Original  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  TBUght  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  [London  1816. ] 

1746  Useful  and  Important  Questions  concerning  Jesus  the  Son  of  God 
freely  proposed:  with  a humble  attempt  to  Answer  them  accord- 
ing to  Scripture  ...  To  which  Is  added,  a Charitable  Essay 
on  the  True  Importance  of  any  Human  Schemes  to  explain  the 
Sacred  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  [Boston  1842.  London  1746. ] 

1746  The  Glory  of  Christ  as  God-Man  Displayed,  in  Three  Discourses 
Viz.  Disc.  I.  A Survey  of  the  Visible  Appearances  of  Christ, 
as  God  before  his  Incarnation,  with  some  Observations  on  the 
texts  of  the  Old  Testament  applied  to  Christ.  Disc.  II.  An 
Inquiry  Into  the  Intensive  Powers  of  the  Human  nature  of  Christ 
In  Its  present  Glorified  State,  with  several  Testimonies  annexed. 
Disc.  in.  An  Argument  tracing  out  the  early  Existence  of  the 
Hasan  Soul  of  Christ,  even  before  the  Creation  of  the  world. 

win* a Discourse  of  the  "Glories  and  Royalties  of  Christ, " In  his 
Works  In  folio,  Vol.  H.  Book  3-  [Boston  179$.  ] 

1747  Evangelical  Discourses  on  several  Subjects.  To  which  is  added, 
an  Essay  on  the  Powers  and  Contents  of  Flesh  and  Spirit. 

1747  Evangelical  Discourses  on  several  Subjects.  To  which  la  added, 
an  Essay  on  the  Powers  and  Contests  of  Flesh  and  Spirit. 


of  Christian  Ccetamlon.  To  which  arc  added  three  Discourses, 
viz.  Discourse  I.  A Pattern  for  a Dissenting  Preacher.  Dis- 
course II.  The  Office  of  Deacons.  Discourse  III.  Invita- 
tions to  Church-Fellowship.  [Boston  1811.  ] 


1747 


mmi  }*! 
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Inproveoent  of  the  Hind.  T be  Second  Part.  [Published  in 
atta'e  estate. ] 


Mori*  of  the  late  Reverend  and  Learned  Isaac  Watte,  D.D. 
lahod  by  himself,  ana  ujjv  Collected  into  Volumes.  la 
a are  also  Inserted  the  Second  Part  of  The  Ingrovament  of 
ttnd.  An  Essay  on  education,  And  some  Additions  to  his 
sllaneous  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Sow  first  published 
his  Manuscripts,  and,  by  the  Direction  of  his  Kill,  Revised 
Jorrected  by  0.  Jennings,  D.  D.  and  the  late  P.  Doddridge, 


1779  She  Posthumous  Worts  of  the  late  Learned  and  Reverend  Isaac 

Watts,  D.  D.  In  Iso  Volumes.  Caviled  from  Papers  in  Posses- 
sion of  his  lmedlate  Successors:  Adjusted  and  Publlahed  by  a 
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